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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


It is about time for a new crop of 
young writers to step forward to enjoy 
for a few brief years the 


Concerning combined distinction of 
Aan youth and celebrity. The 
last crop has had its full 
share, should cease be- 
ing “brilliant” young men and women, 


step aside for the newcomers, and settle 
down to every-day work. Somehow it 
does not seem so long ago that Mr. Mar- 
ion Crawford, for example, was classed 
among the “young” writers; and only 
vesterday Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
was being taunted with his lack of years, 
and patted complacently on the head by 
the reviewers and told that he might do 
something when he “grew up.” Yet the 
first turned the half century mark a year 
ago this month, while the creator of Van 
Bibber must now be either in his forty- 
first or forty-second year. Even the men 
who have come in with the “best-selling” 
epoch are spinning along merrily toward 
grizzled locks; and most of them have 
left the twenties well behind them. In 
three months Mr. Winston Churchill will 
be in his thirty-fifth vear, and Mr. Booth 
Tarkington is already in his thirty-sev- 
enth. Mr. Stewart Edward White was 
thirty-two on his last birthday; Mr. Jack 
London will be thirty on his next; Mr. 
George Barr McCutcheon was thirty-nine 
last week, and Mr. Thomas Dixon has 
experienced forty-one and a half active 
and varied summers, winters, autumns 
and springs. The list might be extended 
indefinitely, but for obvious reasons we 


shall pass over the feminine side of it 
with the general statement that the con- 
ditions are the same as with the men, and 
without adducing unpolite dates and fig- 
ures. Ever since the days of the valiant 
Figg and the renowned Broughton, t the 
Prize Ritig has had a saying that “Youth 
will be served.” Youth also has its claims 
in the modern literary game. 


4 


William Aspinwall Bradley, the author 
of William Cullen Bryant in the English 
Men of Letters series, is 


William one of the large number 
Aspinwall of young men who are 
Bradley. writing to-day who won 


some literary reputation 
of a local nature while they were still 
undergraduates. Five or six years ago, 
when he was a student at Columbia, 
Mr. Bradley was one of a little group 
that was exceedingly active in con- 
ducting the various periodicals issued 
in the interest of the student body. 
The young men of this group were clever, 
and it was not unnatural that at the time 
they took themselves rather seriously and 
were inclined, in a general way, to pat 
literature on the head. From this group 
emanated Imaginary Lectures, a volume 
which pilloried with perfect good nature 
the alleged eccentricities of appearance 
and deportment of various prominent 
members of the University faculty. Jm- 
aginary Lectures was on the whole a good 
deal better than the average undergradu- 
ate publication of its time. Since his 
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WILLIAM ASPINWALL BRADLEY 


graduation Mr. Bradley has taken up 
literary work in earnest, has contributed 
two or three volumes to the Men of 
Letters series, and has edited new edi- 
tions of several old English publications. 


z 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, who has been 
collaborating with Stewart Edward White 


on The Mystery, the 
Samuel strange sea tale which is 
Hopkins to be published this au- 
Adams tumn, is one of the ablest 


exponents of what may 
be called the literature of exposure, the 
literature appearing in periodical form, 
of which Mr. Thomas Lawson is just at 
present the supreme sensational type, and 
of which Mr. Lincoln Steffens and Miss 
Tarbell are more dignifiedexamples. Until 
very recently Mr. Adams’s reputation has 
been almost entirely a professional one. 
Those who know the inside workings of 
magazine-making have long recognised 
his value as a member of the staff of Mc- 
Clure’s, just as for years he was known 
along Park Row as one of the “best men”’ 





of the Sun. Possessing, in addition to 
the qualifications that go to make the 
good, all-around newspaper man, a special 
theoretical and practical acuteness in 
criminal cases, he was assigned to cover 
for his paper all the big sensational 
murders and robberies. He had all the 
elements of what is known as the “Sun 
style” at its best; in particular the ability 
to seize upon some little, out-of-the-way 
incident of the life of the metropolis, and 
through sheer cleverness to elevate it to 
the dignity of a column story. When he 
went to the McClure, Phillips Company 
five or six years ago, he was at first in the 
book publishing department and had 
much to do with the preparation of ad- 
vertising material. Reaflers may remem- 
ber a series of “Doyley Dialogues,” de- 
signed to exploit Conan Doyle’s The 
Hounds of the Baskervilles. These 
dialogues told of various misadventures 
on the part of the Bride, the Bridegroom, 
the Messenger Boy, the Man in the 
Elevated Train, all due to their insanely 
absorbed interest in the book. The 
extraordinary cleverness with which 
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caused them to be 
quoted far and wide. A number of the 
leading English newspapers reprinted 
them, and attempts were made to trans- 
late them into several European lan- 
guages. An astonishing tribute to a mere 
“ad” and one of which Mr. Adams may 
long be proud. 


they were dene, 


x 


The Mystery is based on actual hap- 
penings of which the records exist, but 
Mr. White and Mr. Adams have found 
a solution where fact simply presented 
one of those strange, uncanny horrors of 
A merchant ship, sailing the 


the sea. 
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Pacific, fell in with a vessel, rolling along 
with all sails set, but with no other visible 
signs of life. Hailing bringing no re- 
sponse, a boat was manned and lowered 
and a crew sent aboard the stranger, 
which was found to be absolutely de- 
serted, although the most careful exami- 
nation showed no reason for the abandon- 
ment. A crew was placed in charge, and 
the two vessels proceeded in the same 
direction. That night, however, a storm 
arose, and they were for a time separated. 
The following morning the stranger was 
again seen sailing along, but signalling 
brought no answer, and a second crew 
that was sent aboard found the fires still 
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burning, but the same strange and hor- 
rible absence of human life. A call was 
made and a few venturesome and un- 
superstitious spirits volunteered to act as 
the third crew. Again that night there 
was a storm, in which the stranger van- 
ished, and was never heard of more. It 
will be interesting to see what the collab- 
orators have been able to do with this 
baffling mystery. 
” 


Mr. James Huneker is one of those 
exceptional impressionists whose souls 
actually have had the ad- 

Mr. Huneker’s Ventures they recount, 
and in his latest volume, 
The Iconoclasts, the ad- 
ventures lose nothing in 
the telling. The “iconoclasts” are Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Maeterlinck, Bernard Shaw, 
Becque, Hauptmann, and other modern 
pioneering playwrights who have in one 
way or another upset conventions, pro- 
voked strife or gathered pugnacious dis- 
ciples. Mr. Huneker has not given us a 
cool appraisal of them, and probably has 
not meant to do so. He has simply de- 
voured them all and singly with an inordi- 
nate emotional relish and given us an 
account of the matter which is not only 
most entertaining in itself, but will no 
doubt entice many to a number of plays 
in the vain hope that they will feel as 
warmly as Mr. Huneker does. It is im- 
possible not to catch his enthusiasm, but 
it does not always survive a meeting with 
the object of it. His methods are ana- 
lytical but not self-analytical, and the 
truth and his own temperament are some- 
times badly mixed. Of Berriard Shaw he 
says, “Beefsteak, old Scotch ale, a pipe, 
and Montaigne, are what he needs for 
one year. Then his inhumane criticism 
of poor, stumbling mankind’s foibles 
might be tempered. Shaw despises weak- 
ness. He follows to the letter Nietzsche’s 
injunction, Be hard!” In his own case, 
a year’s vegetable diet and an increase 
in intellectual rigour would have reduced 
some of the estimates in this volume to 
more moderate dimensions, but we doubt 
if we should have enjoyed it more. “My 
truth is the truth” is the motto quoted on 
his title-page, and it is easy enough to 
allow for the heightened effects of his 


“Iconoclasts.” 


sanguine temperament in this more or less 
bilious world; and, after all, he is not a 
guide, but a companion, none the less 
agreeable for being always and by nature 
slightly intoxicated. Read, for example, 
his argument to prove that Ibsen is not 
only a humourist, but the greatest of 
humourists : 


With all the authorities, apologists, pane- 
gyrists, Ibsen remains a difficult nut to crack. 
His perversities of execution, aberrations in 
sentiment, contrarieties and monumental ob- 
stinacy are too much for the average com- 
mentator’s nerves. Why, then, should he be 
enjoyed by the public when doctors of the 
drama disagree? His warmest admirers deny 
him the gift of humour, but we believe that he 
is the greatest humourist as well as dramatist 
of the nineteenth century. No man, not even 
Browning, has kept such rigid features in the 
very face of idiotic abuse and still more silly 
praise. Not a sense of humour! After A 
Doll’s House came Ghosts, totally contraven- 
ing the thesis, or supposed thesis, of that prob- 
lem play; after Ghosts, An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple, which declared for the rights of the in- 
dividual; after this piece the maddening and 
angular ironies, in which he mocks himself, 
his theories; and then, as if to explode the 
whole Ibsen mine, Rosmersholm appeared. 
Therein the reformer, whether idealist or of 
the ordinary peddling political stripe, is merci- 
lessly flayed, atid Rebekka West, his wonder- 
ful incarnation of passion, deceits, femininity, 
and renunciation, sacrifices her life to a false 
ideal, to “Rosmersholm ideals,” and mocks 
herself as she joins in the double suicide. No 
humour! What, then, of Hedda Gabler, the 
young woman of to-day; shallow-cultured, 
her religious underpinning gone, vacillating, 
cerebral, all nerves, full of a Bashkirtseff-like 
charm, this Hedda, who is so modern, who 
peeps over moral precipices, shudders and 
peeps again—what preconceived theories of 
Ibsen did Hedda not upset? 


He is hasty, haphazard, careless if an 
argument works both ways at once. He 
loves to be electrified, and approaches an 
author as if he were a gymnotus, touch- 
ing him here and there and getting 
shocks. Having had his sensation, he 
does not care to go further, and is seldom 
troubled by second thoughts. He is hot 
after every new idea and every idea that 
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only seems new. He is full of all new 
mysticisms, pessimisms and_ realisms, 
climbs every literary beanstalk and is sure 
to find a giant at the top. Better or more 
irresponsible company it would be hard 
to find among our commentators. <A suc- 
cessful American writer who regards 
essay-writing as a form of university ex- 
tension has recently said: 

The special significance of the modern essay- 
ist is his opportunity to lend the maturity of 
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his knowledge of the best in nature and in 
literature to the young that they may profit 
by the suggestions in his guidance. 


It is pleasant to note that in the midst 
of all this “uplift” and juvenile instruc- 
tion, Mr. Huneker’s lively and suggestive 
essays are written solely for adults. 

x 


of his 


Mr. Huneker, in the 


course 
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amusing essay on Bernard Shaw, tries 

his hand at the familiar 
Mr. Huneker’s task of puzzling out the 
Exposure of “real” Shaw. He says: 


Bernard Shaw. He had no money, no 


opportunities, no taste. A 
fierce ascetic and a misogynist, he will have 
no regrets at three-score and ten; no sweet 
memories of headaches—he is a teetotaller; 
no heartaches—he is too busy with his books; 
and no bitter aftertaste for having wronged a 
fellow-being. Behold, Bernard Shaw is a 
good man, has led the life of a saint, worked 
like a hero against terrible odds, and is the 
kindest-hearted man in London! Now we 
have reached another mask—the mask of al- 
truism. Nearly all his earnings went to the 
needy; his was, and is, a practical socialism. 
He never let his right hand know the extent of 
his charities, and mark this—no one else knew 
of it. Yet good deeds, like murder, will out. 
His associates ceased deriding his queer 
clothes, the flannel shirt, and the absence of 
evening dress; his money was spent on others. 
So, too, his sawdust menu—his carrots, cab- 
bages and brown bread—it did not cost much, 
his eating, for his money was needed by poorer 
folk. So you see what a humbug is this dear 
old Diogenes, who growls cynically at the 
human race, abhors sentiment-mongers, and 
despises conventional government, art, religion, 
and philosophy. He is an arch-sentimentalist, 
underneath whose frown are tears of pity. 
Another mask torn away—Bernard Shaw, phi- 
lanthropist ! 

Zz 


Mr. Howells’s latest novel, Miss Bel- 
lard’s Inspiration, reviewed in another 
column, is so slight as 

Mr. Howells to recall those delightful 


and early farces of his, rather 
His Critics than any of his recent 
stories. The  impres- 


sion that it leaves is transitory, the 
result of his humour and felicity of 
phrase, and not of firmly realised condi- 
tions or characters, as in The Kentons, 
or even in Letters Home. Yet, as our 
reviewer says, it has been called by some 
reviewers the best of them all. This must 
occasion the author of The Kentons some 
chagrin, but indiscriminate praise is a 
fitting retribution after what he wrote 
about reviewers in Harper's Magazine a 
few months ago: 


An author may sometimes think he is ful- 
somely praised, and may even feel a sort of 
disgust for the slab adulation trowelled upon 
him,.-but his admirer need not fear being 
accused of insincerity. He may confidently 
count upon being regarded as a fine fellow who 
has at the worst gone wrong in the right 
direction. 


He showed in this self-distrustful paper 
an odd kind of sensitiveness to what any- 
body might say about him without regard 
to the age, race or mental condition of 
the critic. Despite its bantering tone, one 
could not but infer from it that Mr. How- 
ells valued praise irrespective of its 
source, and winced a little under criticism, 
no matter how obtuse or ill-considered. 
That the ordinary American story-writer 
should do this is not surprising, but Mr. 
Howells has long since reached the point 
at which the hasty comments of review- 
ers might naturally be supposed to arouse 
in him no emotion whatever. Apprecia- 
tion of his novels is a test of tempera- 
ment, social experience and degree of 
civilisation. Of all our novelists, he 
might the most complacently take his 
stand on the principle of take it or leave 
it, but like some of those writers who ex- 
pressed their opinion of their reviewers 
in THE BooKMAN some months ago, he 
actually cares a great deal about what a 
miscellaneous horde of unknown persons, 
for the most part incompetent and prob- 
ably intent mainly on filling space, have 
to say about him. 
td 


Somehow, on this subject of the read- 
er’s appreciation, our writers are apt to 
lose sight of all personal and class dis- 
tinctions. Is there no pleasure in being 
hated by the right sort of person? If the 
reader is a man whom the author would 
shudder at were he ever to meet him, 
is it not reassuring to be damned? It 
is greedy and un-Christian for him to 
demand affection from the kind of person 
whom privately he would like to destroy, 
and many a reader is of that kind. When 
the “universal appeal” is intended, that 
is another matter, but writers like Mr. 
Howells are inevitably exclusive, and their 
work is therefore surrounded by broad 
zones of varying indifference and perhaps 
aversion. Mr. Howells’s books are full of 
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little delicacies and _ distinctions, the 
aroma of class and the bias of experience, 
things that might puzzle or offend a com- 
mercial traveller, just as the odour of 
orris will make a dog sneeze. On the 
other hand, regarding praise of these 
qualities as a mark of literary gentility, 
reviewers by the dozen will profess what 
they do not feel. If Mr. Howells, for ex- 
ample, were to meet some of the people 
who praise him, they would make his 
blood run cold. The indifference of others 
would, if he saw them in the flesh, only 
corroborate his self-esteem. Whatever 
be true of a greater art, an art such as his 
is emphatically a respecter of persons, 
and it seems odd that he should not be 
cheered somewhat by the dislike of those 
to whom he is antipathetic and bored a 
little by the praises of the sort of man he 
would rather die than dine with. 


a 


We have before us a “Chat with an 
Author,” profusely illustrated, and 
taking up the best part 
of a page of a newspaper. 
In the upper left-hand 
corner is his full face. 
At a distance of two 
inches to the right is his profile, the inter- 
vening space being filled by a picture of a 
rose from the author’s garden. In the 
lower left-hand corner is the author’s 
front door. In the middle is a larger pic- 
ture of the author, this time including his 
legs and the library table. In the right- 
hand corner is the library table without 
the author, and below the library table 
may be seen an elm-tree belonging to the 
author. These are not the mementoes of 
the dead. The author is still living. The 
“chat” itself abounds in the same reverent 
miscellany. The author declares his 
preference for high ideals as opposed to 
low ones, and the interviewer jots it 
down. He breathes, and the interviewer 
notes it. A similar “chat” follows with 
another author, also “in the public eye,” 
who supplies three portraits and main- 
tains with equal firmness that high ideals 
ought to be raised and their seeds freely 
distributed. And so it goes. Scores of 
these literary interviews have recently 
appeared, some papers making them a reg- 
ular feature of Sunday or Saturday sup- 


The Literary 
Interview. 


plements, others having recourse to them 
whenever “copy” is running short. With 
a few exceptions, such as the interviews 
with Henry James, they resemble the two 
just mentioned in the absence of any dis- 
tinguishing mark. They are studies in 
effaced personality. Not a tumultuous 

















NANCY HUSTON BANKS, WHOSE NEW NOVEL, 
“THE LITTLE HILLS,” IS REVIEWED ELSE- 
WHERE IN THIS NUMBER 
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or self-willed person, at any time, the 
American author fades completely away 
in these interviews. He is a jelly-fish 
floating in the current of universal assent, 
and owing his success, one would say, 
from these remarks, not so much to any 


Examples of genuine literary inter- 
views are those which Mr. William 
Archer published two years ago in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, and better still, the 
entertaining and characteristic talk with 
Henry James which the Critic printed 

















MISS ALICE FRENCH (“OCTAVE THANET’’) 
Author of The Man of the Hour 


ideas of his own as to the country’s care- 
lessness. So at least he seems as seen 
through this long vista of recent “chats,” 
and for the honour of the profession we 
protest against the present tendency to 
overdo the literary interview. 


last winter. But as a rule the interviewer 
detects only the qualities that are common 
to the race and records only those senti- 
ments which it would be a sin for man- 
kind not to share ; or else he will make the 
victim say : 
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The atmosphere in which ideals are found 
must be preserved to insure their accuracy, 
and atmosphere is the divine promise of ideals 
that the true artist finds wrapped around an 
otherwise sordid fact. 


Recent interviews abound in just such 
comatose passages. Perhaps it is due to 
the benumbing effect of publicity. Just as 
many animals will not touch their food 
in the presence of man, so there may be 
authors who will not use their minds if 
they think anybody is watching them. 
Excited by the camera, and unmanned 
by the sense of impending advertisement, 
they are on these occasions not them- 
selves, often utterly swooning away into 
the moral platitude. Later, perhaps, they 
find they have been saying that the world 
on the whole is growing better every day, 
or if it is not it ought to be, and that they 
do their best literary work between meals 
and with an earnest purpose, and that this 
is a great country, and culture clubs are 
dotting the prairies, and the atmosphere 
is full of ideals, plenty for everybody, so 
give the baby one. Which involuntary 
remarks, subjoining a scene of pillage, 
wherein their profiles, full faces and 
frock coats alternate with chairs, desks, 
tables, detached doors, bulrushes, twigs 
and other objects torn from the premises, 
constitute what is known as a literary 
“chat”—at present a really alarming 
feature of supplemental journalism. 


x 


The controversies relating to the com- 
parative value of the Académie Goncourt 
and the Académie Fran- 
Gaise receive a curious 
illustration from two 
events which have just 
taken place, the death of 
an old and the election of a new member 
of the latter body, viz., the Duc d’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier and M. Etienne Larny. It 
cannot be gainsaid that neither of them 
would have had a ghost of a chance of 
sitting in the Goncourt Academy ; neither 
can their claims to seats in the Académie 
Francaise be seriously disputed. Yet 
neither of them can be called a man of 
letters in what may be termed the techni- 
cal acceptation of the word. They have 
always belonged essentially to the politi- 


Two French 
Academicians. 
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cal world. The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
will be remembered especially for his fiery 
political activity during the days of the 
National Assembly of 1871-75, and for 
his services as the first President of the 
French Senate after the promulgation of 
the present constitution (1876-79). His 
seat in the Academy, after the death of 
Bishop Dupanloup, was won by him in 
one day, on May 4, 1872, when, as chair- 
man of the parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry into the war contracts of 1870-71, 
he reported upon the condition in which 
the imperial government had left the 
French army at the beginning of the war. 
Up to that day he was hardly known as 
an orator, but the Assembly was fairly 
spellbound by his outbursts of patriotic 
eloquence and the indignation with which 
he arraigned Napoleon III. and his min- 
isters for their criminal neglect of the 
national interests on the eve of-a life and 
death struggle with the great military 
monarchy then ruled by Bismarck and 
Moltke. 
" 


Etienne Larny, the member newly 
elected to fill the vacancy created by 
Guillaume, the sculptor’s, death, has 
never known such a brilliant day in his 
well-filled career. He is now the editor 
of one of the most serious French periodi- 
cals, Le Correspondant, the organ of the 
liberal, or rather progressive, Catholics. 
Some thirty-five years ago he was one of 
the leading young French Republicans. 
The writer of these lines well remembers 
hearing him deliver a ringing speech of 
welcome to Gambetta after the banquet 
tendered him in the “Salle Ragache” by 
the students of Paris to celebrate the ora- 
torical triumph won by him with his first 
great political speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Since that time, Etienne Larny 
has parted company with his old party 
und has recently fought the battles of the 
church against the government of the 
republic. He was persona grata to the 
Vatican during the last years of Leo 
XIII., and was often called in France 
“the lay nuncio.” A great deal of his 
time, especially since his defeat for re- 
election to the Chamber of Deputies some 
twenty years ago, he has given to the 
writing of religious and political history, 
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his productions being usually published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes until his 
assuming the editorship of Le Corre- 


Spondant. 
" 


He might, however, easily have failed 
of an election if he had had for his com- 
petitor a really great writer. But his 
chief opponent was Maurice Barrés, who, 
in spite of all the talent displayed in Le 
Jardin de Bérénice or in Les Déracinés, 
is far from commanding as yet general 
admiration. Of one thing, however, 
Barrés may justly be proud. Edmond 
Rostand, who has just completed his new 
play, Chanteclair, a work of fancy, based 
upon the old Roman de Renart, travelled 
all the way to Paris, from Cambo, in the 
Pyrenees, to vote for him. But he was 
not strong enough to prevail against the 
influence of Brunetiére, the chief advo- 
cate of his brother editor. 


a 


Elisée Reclus, one of the noblest of 
French writers, has just died at the age 
of seventy-five. It will 
not be his fault if the 
French are not cured of 
what used to be consid- 
ered one of their national 
faults, their ignorance of geography. His 
chief work is his monumental Géographie 
Universelle in nineteen huge volumes, a 
monument of learning, a masterpiece of 
style, a wonderfully philosophical inter- 
pretation of the varied life of the human 
race. Strange to say, this quiet savant 
was an ardent communist and anarchist. 
He fought in the battalions of the Com- 
mune against the French Government in 
1871, and was in consequence sentenced 
to transportation beyond the seas, a pen- 
alty which executive clemency changed 
to banishment. Later, thanks to a gen- 


Elisée 
Reclus. 


eral amnesty, he returned to France; but - 


his earnest advocacy of Kropotkine got 
him into trouble again, and he was glad 
to accept a professorship of geography in 
the Université Libre of Brussels, which 
he occupied until his death. 


With its September issue the magazine 
which for so many years was known as 
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Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
which is now Leslie's Monthly Magazine, 
will appear under the 
new title of the Ameri- 
can Illustrated Maga- 
zine. The question is, will 
the reading public accept 
the change of name? Some years ago the 
American Review of Reviews took unto 
itself the title of the American Monthly, 
and has printed that title on its cover ever 
since. Yet people could not be induced to 
accept the change, and nobody ever 
speaks of the magazine as anything but 
the Review of Reviews. The Leslie 
periodical itself had a similar experience 
when it tried to modify its early name. 
To this day communications from all over 
the country are addressed to Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly. On the other 
hand, the Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Outlook succeeded where the Review of 
Reviews failed. When the Outlook publi- 
cation ceased to be the Christian Union 
and took its new name it achieved almost 
immediate success. The word American 
has not been used much in connection 
with our magazines. There was an 
American Magazine established in the 
eighteenth century. It lived for two 
years. Later Noah Webster revived it 
and it had two years more of existence. 


Speaking of Leslie’s Monthly Maga- 
zine recalls the memory of Frank Leslie, 
who was an exceedingly interesting figure 
in American literary life for many years. 
Leslie’s real name was Henry Carter. 
He was an Englishman, born in 1821, and 
trained for a commercial life. His natu- 
ral inclinations, however, were towards 
art, and he soon began contributing 
sketches to the London illustrated papers. 
He came to the United States in 1848, 
and a few years later embarked on his 
publishing career. His first venture was 
the Gazette of Fashion; then followed in 
quick succession the New York Journal, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, The Bud- 
get of Fun and a number of others. 
Leslie was the first patron of the late 
Thomas Nast, starting the distinguished 
caricaturist on his artistic career. J. C. 
Derby, in his Fifty Years Among 


Changing 
Names. 
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Authors, Books and Publishers, said that 
Frank Leslie deserved to be called the 
pioneer and founder of illustrated jour- 
nalism in America. “He possessed the 
qualifications required to command suc- 
cess. Himself an artist and engraver of 
rare merit, he understood the business 
perfectly from its artistic side, and was 
constantly introducing new improvements 
in engraving. Equally complete was his 
knowledge of the business from the lit- 
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erary standpoint. He understood what 
the great reading public in this country 
wanted, and provided it, so that all tastes 
were satisfied by one or another of his 
many publications. He was master of 
the whole establishment, from top to 
bottom, and understood every detail, so 
that if anything went wrong in the en- 
graving rooms, the press-room or any 
other department, he could straighten it 
out at once.” 
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sms OR half a century now 
athe collection of Songs 
Bafrom the Dramatists, 
gedited by Robert Bell, has 
abeen a favourite book 
Hwith all lovers of the 
tama English lyric. It. has 
been reprinted i in the United States twice 
at least—once with exquisite illustrations 
by Mr. John La Farge. It contains a 
careful selection of the best songs, scat- 
tered here and there in the plays of the 
British dramatists, from the Ralph 
Roister Doister of Nicholas Udall to the 
School for Scandal of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. As the editor said in his “ad- 
vertisement,” “the want of such a col- 
lection has long been felt, and that it has 
never been supplied before must occasion 
surprise to all readers who are acquainted 
with the riches we possess in this branch 
of poetry.” 

The richness of English literature in 
this branch of poetry is indeed indisput- 
able; and one may even go further and 
declare that it is incomparable. In no 
other literature, not even in Greek, is there 
the wealth of lyric which we find in pro- 
fusion in the poetry of our own tongue. 
In fact, this lvrical abundance is evidence 
in behalf of the assertion that we who 
speak English belong to a race highly en- 
dowed with emotion, with energy, with 
imagination; and that it is in poetry we 
have done best rather than in prose. In 
spite of the fact that we are generally 
held to be a practical and hard-headed 
people, English prose as a whole is em- 
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phatically inferior to English poetry as a 
whole—just as French poetry as a whole 
is emphatically inferior to French prose 
as a whole. 

This possession of the poetic tempera- 
ment is one reason why there are so many 
songs besprinkled through the pages of 
the English drama; but there is also an- 
other reason quite commonplace, and per- 
haps on that account not mentioned by 
Bell. In Tudor times the companies of 
actors were often recruited from choir- 
boys, who brought to the aid of the 
theatre their acquaintance with the art 
of song. Now, a writer of plays is 
prompt to utilise every advantage at 
his command; and the Elizabethan 
dramatist had not only the lyric gift 
of his race, he had also ready to his 
service actors trained to sing. No won- 
der is it, therefore, that the playwrights 
delighted to drop into song whenever the 
occasion came, certain that full justice 
would be done to their lilting lines. Thus 
they established a tradition which has 
endured almost down to the dawn of the 
twentieth century—a tradition which had 
authority even for the writers of the 
closet-drama, Browning and Tennyson 
and Swinburne. In the French drama we 
find nothing of the sort, partly because 
the French poets are not so naturally lyric 
and partly because a musical training had 
not been given to the French actors in 
the remote beginnings when Hardy was 
setting the pattern for the later and more 
literary drama. Even when a French 
dramatist is obviously lyrical, as Cor- 
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neille is seen to be sometimes and Victor 
Hugo often, his lyrism takes the form 
not of the song, but of the set speech, the 
tirade. 

Many years after Bell had chosen the 
most worthy of the multitudinous Songs 
of the Dramatists, another compiler, Mr. 
W. Davenport Adams, was moved to 
make a corresponding collection of Songs 
from the Novelists, prepared in avowed 
emulation of the earlier anthology. The 
songs of the dramatists far outnumber the 
songs of the novelists, just as the drama 
itself is in English more important than 
the novel. Yet the result of Mr. Adams’s 
gleaning was astonishingly rich; and he 
was enabled to bring together delightful 
lyrics chosen out of the stories of the 
leading British novelists. 

Although many a novelist has written 
graceful verses—Thackeray for one and 
Bret Harte for another—the poets have 
rarely chosen to be also novelists, “observ- 
ing our every-day world,” to use Mr. 
Stedman’s phrase. It is in his acute intro- 
duction to the tales of Poe that Mr. Sted- 
man makes the striking suggestion that 
“poets with the novelists’ gift are for the 
most part dramatists, using the dramatic 
form at times when the spirit of the stage 
is not at odds with that of literature.” 
The truth of this is seen as we look down 
the table of contents of Mr. Adams’s 
selection, and as we note how few of the 
greater English poets have ventured into 
fiction, and how unimportant has been 
the result of their rare attempts. It is 
not by the Arcadia that Sidney is now 
recalled, nor is it by St. Irvyne that Shel- 
ley is best remembered. Even Hood and 
Moore added little or nothing to their 
“reputation by Tylney Hall and the Epi- 
curean. 

Yet the lyrical genius of the race is not 
to be denied, and the novelists, even if 
they are not to be ranked with the greater 
poets of the language, have broken into 
song again and again. It is in the Vicar 
of Wakefield that we find “Olivia’s 
Song”: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly. 


It is in the Pickwick Papers that Dick- 
ens rhymed the virtues of the “Ivy 
Green.” It is in Rebecca and Rowena 


that Thackeray gave us “Love at Two 
Score” : 


Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin. 


It is in his Handy Andy that. we first 
meet Lover’s “Widow Machree;” and it 
is in his Charles O’Malley that we make 
acquaintance with Lever’s “Widow Ma- 
lone.” In Kingsley’s Alton Locke we 
find the song best known as the “Sands o’ 
Dee ;” and of course there is no lack of 
lyrics to be discovered in the prose ro- 
mances of Sir Walter Scott. 

In the score of years which have 
elapsed since Mr. Adams’s anthology was 
prepared,other British novelists have now 
and again dropped a lyric into their pages. 
Mr. Kipling, indeed, cannot refrain from 
bursting into song, prefixing scraps of his 
own verse to almost every chapter of 
some of his volumes, appending lyrical 
epilogues to the tales of the Jungle Book, 
and also on occasion throwing in inde- 
pendent lyrics—as in the Light that 
Failed. 

In Mr. Adams’s collection there is no 
selection from the American branch of 
English literature; his choice was con- 
fined wholly to the novelists of his own 
islands. Although the British compiler 
might have found a few songs in the 
novels of American authorship, he could 
have found very few indeed. Perhaps 
because the better American novels have 
been realistic rather than romantic; per- 
haps because American novelists with 
their eyes sincerely fixed on the facts of 
life have been forced to refrain from the 
rollicking and the convivial; perhaps for 
some deeper reason, there are not many 
lyrics to be gathered from American fic- 
tion. And infrequent as the lyrics are, 
they are more abundant than the true 
songs. Such poems as American writers 
of fiction have chosen to insert here and 
there in their narratives are scarcely ever 
intended to be said or sung; they are 
destined for the eye and not for the ear. 
They are generally poems supposed to be 
written by one of the characters of the 
story, perhaps verses to his mistress’s eve- 
brows or sonnets to her ineffable beauty, 
perhaps merely metrical efforts of his 
which he submits for her approval. 

In Longfellow’s “Kavanagh” there is 
scarcely any verse, whereas in “Hyperion” 
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the lyrics are abundant—translations, 
mostly, supposed to be read by Paul 
Flemming to Mary Ashburton. One of 
these is the well-known rendering of 
Uhland’s “Castle by the Sea.” Another 
song in the same tale is the arch and 
catching 


I know a maiden fair to see; 
Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 


This, we are told by the narrator, was 
sung in German by a wandering appren- 
tice, who had a store of strange songs, 
“so full of longing and of pleasing sad- 
ness, and hope, and fear, and passionate 
desire, and soul-subduing sorrow, that 
tears came into Mary Ashburton’s eyes, 
though she understood not the words he 
sang.” Earlier in the same story Long- 
fellow presented the reader with a swing- 
ing translation of the old student-lyric 
of “The Fox.” 

Far more closely woven into the tex- 
ture of the tale, and far more powerful in 
its appeal, is the lyric which Poe wrought 
into the subtlest and strangest of his 
stories. In the Fall of the House of 
Usher the narrator tells us that he re- 
membered easily the words of one of the 
rhapsodies which the hero apparently im- 
provised to his own fantastic accompani- 
ment. “I was, perhaps, the more forcibly 
impressed with it, as he gave it, because, 
in the under or mystic current of its 
meaning, I fancied that I perceived, and 
for the first time, a full consciousness on 
the part of Usher of the tottering of his 
lofty reason upon her throne.” And the 
lyric thus artfully introduced is the 
“Haunted Palace,” with its’ appalling 
symbolism, its haunting melody, and its 
captivating rhythm: 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago), 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odour went away. 


In the conception of this poem, and in 
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its introduction into this study of intel- 
lectual decay at this precise moment, Poe 
revealed his exquisite sense of effect. 
Indeed, no better instance of his consum- 
mate craftsmanship could well be chosen— 
of his mastery of every technical device. 
No other American writer of tales was 
a poet of an equal lyrical felicity ; and no 
other American poet has succeeded also 
in achieving an equal fame as a writer of 
tales. Twice again did Poe place his 
lyrical gift at the service of his prose- 
narrative—once in “Ligeia” and again in 
the “Assignation.” 

It is a far cry from the author of the 
“Tales of the Grctesque and the Ara- 
besque” to the author of the “Undiscov- 
ered Country,” from one of the masters 
of romance to one of the masters of real- 
ism. Yet Mr. Howells is a poet also, and 
certain of his poems have a weird sug- 
gestiveness that Poe would surely have 
appreciated—a haunting quality that the 
author of the “Masque of the Red Death” 
would have relished. The verses which 
Mr. Howells has put into one of his 
earlier stories, the ever-charming Their 
Wedding Journey, are of a different sort ; 
they have for their subjects two legends 
attached one to Niagara and the other to 
the falls at Rochester. The former is 
called “Avery” and is too long to quote 
here, although it deserves quotation for 
the vigour and the swing of its rhythm. 
The other purports only to be a trans- 
lation of a German poem about Sam 
Patch; and there is no denying that it 
reveals the influence of Heine: 


In the Bierhausgarten I linger 
By the falls of the Genesee; 
From the table-rock in the middle 
Leaps a figure bold and free. 


Aloof in the air it rises 
O’er the rush, the plunge, the death ; 
On the thronging banks of the river 
There is neither pulse nor breath. 


Forever it hovers and poises 
Aloof in the moonlit air; 

As light as mist from the rapids, 
As heavy as a nightmare. 


In anguish I cry to the people, 
The long-since vanished hosts; 

I see them stretch forth in answer, 
The helpless hands of ghosts. 
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Just as we may regard Mr. Howells as 
a novelist who has now and again 
ventured into verse, so we may regard 
Holmes as an essayist or as a songster of 
society who chose now and again to exer- 
cise his cleverness as a writer of fiction. 
Perhaps there is a little unfairness in the 
curt dismissal of Elsie Venner as mere 
“medicated fiction ;” but no injustice is 
really done to the author’s fame when we 
admit that it is not dependent on his 
novels. In the Guardian Angel, and 
again in the far less successful Mortal 
Antipathy, the writer of the story remem- 
bered that he was also a writer of verse. 
In the former the poems are presented 
as the work of the young bard, Gifted 
Hopkins, one of Holmes’s most successful 
character-sketches ; and in the latter the 
poem is frankly presented as the author’s 
own, and, indeed, as one of his series of 
songs for his classmates. In neither case 
is there any need for quotation here. Nor 
is it necessary to copy in full the strange 
story as we find in the masterpiece of 
another American humourist—the metri- 
cal narrative concerning “Young Stephen 
Dowling Botts” which we find in Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

In another short story, “Ilka on the 
Hilltop,” one of the Norwegian tales of 
the late H. H. Boyesen, there is an actual 
song, the singing of which brings about 
the final and most unexpected situation of 
the tale: 


HANSEL: 
Tell me, Iika on the hill-top, 
While the crimson glaciers glow, 
Are thine eyes as blue and beaming 
As they were a year ago? 


Boru : 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho! Hohli-oh! 


ILKA: 
Hansel, Hansel, in the valley, 
I will tell you, tell you true; 
If my eyes are blue and beaming, 
What is that, I pray, to you? 


BotH : 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho! Hohli-oh! 


HANSEL: 
Tell me, Ilka on the hill-top, 
While the blushing roses blow, 
Are thy lips as sweet for kissing 
As they were a year go? 


Boru: 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho! Hohli-oh! 


ILKA: 
Naughty Hansel in the valley, 
Naughty Hansel, tell me true, 
If my lips are sweet for kissing, 
What is that, I pray, to you? 


Boru: 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho! Hohli-oh! 


HANSEL: 
Tell me, Ilka on the hill-top, 
While the rivers seaward flow, 
Is thy heart as true and loving 
As it was a year ago? 


Born: 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho! Hohli-oh! 


ILKA: 
Dearest Hansel in the valley, 
I will tell you, tell you true. 
Yes, my heart is ever loving, 
True and loving unto you! 


Boru: 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho! Hohli-oh! 


In Mr. George A. Hibbard’s volume of 
short stories of contemporary life, appro- 
priately entitled Nowadays, there is a tale 
called “A Mad World, my Masters ;” and 
one of the characters finds a journal con- 
taining the following rather pretty pan- 
toum, supposed to have been rhymed by 
the chief figure of the tale: 


Dreaming, although it is day, 
Drowsify stretched on the grass; 

Letting my wits run away; 
Letting realities pass. 
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Drowsily stretched on the grass; 
Building up castles in air; 
Letting realities pass; 
Free from the turmoil and care. 


Building up castles in air; 
Lazily lying at rest; 

Free from the turmoil and care; 
Wasting my time, they protest. 


Lazily lying at rest; 
Blinking away at the sun; 
Wasting my time, they protest, 
Since there’s so much to be done. 


Blinking away at the sun; 
I wish them luck on their way. 
Since there’s so much to be done, 
I shall have nothing to say. 


I wish them luck on their way. 
If they but leave me to dream, 
I shall have nothing to say, 
False though the vision may seem. 


If they but leave me to dream, 
Dreaming that you could love me; 

False though the vision may seem; 
Dreaming what never can be. 


Dreaming that you could love me; 
Dreaming, although it is day; 

Dreaming what never can be; 
Letting my wits run away. 


In the striking story which Mr. James 
Weber Linn has entitled The Second 
Generation, the hero is moved to voice his 
emotions in a lyric—which seems to lend 
itself excellently to a musical setting: 


The drums of the wind beat low, 
The hosts of the night are out; 

I can see the flare of the stars 
Who have driven the day to rout. 


Thousands of years ago 
The torch of the furtherest whirled 
To fling off the light that lies 
To-night on this little world. 


Thousands of years ago— 
Ah, how straight and how far! 
And love to the heart of a man 
Comes it otherwise, oh, my star? 


Here there is harmony between the 
song and the story; and this same har- 
mony is to be found in the light and lively 
lyric which lilts in our ears after we have 
visited Mr. Viele’s Inn of the Silver 
Moon—that hospitable hostelry for those 
who lodge at the beautiful star, to use the 
French phrase: 


What care if the day 
Be turned to grey, 

What care if the night come soon. 
We may choose the pace 
Who bow for grace 

At the Inn of the Silver Moon 
Ah, hurrying sirs, 
Drive deep your spurs, 

For it’s far to the steepled town— 
Where the wallet’s weight 
Shall fix your state 

And buy for ye smile or frown. 
Through our tiles of green 
Do the stars between 

Laugh down from the skies of June, 
And there’s naught to pay 
For a couch of hay 

At the Inn of the Silver Moon. 


You labouring lout, 
Pull out, pull out, 

With a hand to the creaking tire, 
For it’s many a mile 
By path and stile 

To the old wife crouched by the fire— 
But the door is wide 
In the hedgerow side. 

And they ask not bowl nor spoon, 
Whose draught of must 
Makes soft the crust 

At the Inn of the Silver Moon. 


Then here’s to the Inn 
Of the empty bin; 
To the Host of the trackless dune, 
And here’s to the friend 
of the journey’s end 
At the Inn of the Silver Moon. 


This gay and debonnair song deserves 
to be set to a rollicking air; and it has 
been rewarded according to its deserts. 
It tempted a fellow-novelist who was also 
a composer; and this brisk lyric of Mr. 
Viele’s has had a satisfactory tune fitted 
to it by Mr. Owen Wister. 

Arthur Penn, 
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IV. THE FRANKLIN INN OF. PHILADELPHIA 


BY CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 









sea AR the junction of two 
‘iegalleys in the most 
fig crowded part of the busi- 
GPaness section of Phila- 
meee delphia is a small three- 
3 <a) astory brick building with 
Poms one the flat front, marble 
steps and white door and window fram- 
ing characteristic of thousands of houses 
built in Philadelphia twenty years or 
more ago. This is the home of the 
Franklin Inn Club, and under the shadow 
of a sky-scraping hotel which backs upon 
one of the alleys pass daily at the lunch- 
eon hour a score or more of the best- 
known men in Philadelphia. The entire 
first floor of the little brick building is a 
dining-room, and down its centre runs 
a long, black table. Here these men 
lunch each day, shoulder to shoulder. 
There are no small tables, no private 
corners, in the Franklin Inn, and what- 
ever one man says to another his fellows 
are almost sure to hear unless the good 
humour which prevails shall drown it 
out. The club is democratic in the best 
sense. The only distinction recognised 
is that conferred by good work, and even 
this is kept within such modest bounds 
that the biggest lion has no encourage- 
ment to roar. On the other hand, a first 
principle of the club is the prompt recog- 
nition and stalwart support of whatever 
is done that is worthy. 

The Franklin Inn was born of a meet- 
ing of ten men in February, 1902. These 
ten men were Francis Howard Williams, 
J. Bertram Lippincott, Frederic W. 
Unger, S. Decatur Smith, John Luther 
Long, Churchill Williams, Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, Harrison S. Morris, William 
J. Nicolls and Craige Lippincott. But 
three months of the hardest sort of work 
were back of its foundation. “Literary 
clubs” had been projected in Philadelphia 
again and again. With two notable ex- 
ceptions, these had come to nothing. No 
one had been willing to do more than talk 


and pass resolutions. The notable ex- 
ceptions were the Browning Society—a 
vast and unwieldy organisation for the 
discussion of “problems,” which undoubt- 
edly has been a success so far as the 
numerical importance of its membership 
is concerned, but which has no club house 
and little or none of the fellowship which 
attaches to a club; the other—the Pega- 
sus—a small, compact and active organi- 
sation which meets once a month or 
oftener for the discussion of verses origi- 
nal with its members; but which, aside 
from this meeting, does not carry out the 
idea of association of members as a club 
is supposed to do. The purpose of the 
Franklin Inn was to bring together every 
one of those who had a real and active 
interest in books, magazines or other peri- 
odicals, whether by reason of editing ~ 
them, writing them or illustrating them. 
The by-laws of the club say that the 
membership shall be limited to one hun- 
dred, composed of resident and non-resi- 
dent members, and that the qualifications 
shall be, first, personal acceptability ; 
second, the authorship of one or more 
copyrighted books (excepting school 
books), articles, stories, poems, essays, 
or plays, or the pictorial illustration of 
any of the same, or the publication or 
editing of books or magazines of recog- 
nised literary merit. 

The Franklin Inn has few by-laws and 
fewer house rules. Even these are con- 
strued in the most liberal spirit. The one 
essential to the full enjoyment of all the 
privileges conveyed by membership is 
courtesy to all, willingness to hear what 
others have to say and ability to say 
something worth hearing. Everything 
savouring of formality is banished, except 
at the occasional—very occasional—busi- 
ness meetings. On the other hand, the 
membership list is guarded by the closest 
scrutiny and the most searching inquiry 
in the case of every applicant. The result 
has been the steady and prosperous 
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growth of the club, free from dissensions 
and free from the divisions by cliques. 
The membership in three years has grown 
from twenty-two to over eighty, besides 
a few out-of-town members. 

Yet the club has held no receptions to 
notables, given no banquets, unless the 
yearly dinner on Franklin’s birthday be 
counted as such. Jn its visitors’ book 
have been written during the three years 
the names of almost all of those with 
reputations as writers, illustrators or 
book-makers who have come to Philadel- 
phia in that time. And these men—the 
membership being confined to men—have 
almost invariably sat down at the club’s 
lunch unheralded and without other in- 
troduction than the mention of their 
name. The lunch of the club, by the way, 
is the feature of the Franklin Inn’s life. 
Indeed, the vitality of the club is largely 
attributable to the daily gathering around 
one board. An unwritten law prescribes 
that this luncheon shall never cost more 
than twenty-five cents per plate; that 
whatever is served shall be of the best 
procurable, and that the club itself shall 
bear no share of the expense of the table. 
This is partly the expression of a prin- 
ciple laid down with the club’s organisa- 
tion—that no debts should be contracted 
by the club as a club or by any member 
as a member. There is no such thing 
within its laws as a monthly account. 
Every man pays for his luncheon each 





day. Accordingly, the club has been free 
of debt from its beginning, and with the 
beginning of this year found itself in 
possession of a surplus sufficient to enable 
it to make a much-needed addition to its 
small building. The building itself is 
owned by the club, and its plain interior 
is gradually being remodelled along the 
lines of a simple decorative scheme some- 
what after the manner of an old English 
tavern. 

Aside from its luncheon, the club holds 
an informal meeting every Friday night, 
with the exception of the three summer 
months, and on the first Friday in each 
month usually has with it some more or 
less well-known men to talk upon what- 
ever they know most about. Occasion- 
ally these evenings are given over to a 
parody—sometimes of the work of the 
members, sometimes of a literary event 
or institution which is being discussed at 
the time. On Franklin’s birthday, which 
is celebrated on the date fixed by the old- 
styled calendar, the president sits at the 
head of a table around which are forty or 
fifty men, and some of the stories and 
poems which have been printed with 
largest success in magazines during the 
past three years were first read in manu- 
script form at this dinner. The officers 
of the club are: President, S. Weir Mit- 
chell; Vice-President, Francis Howard 
Williams: Treasurer, Charles C. Shoe- 
maker; Secretary, Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 














PAUL JONES IN PORTRAITURE 


Gompmoeeenneee te VE RAT, years ago, in 
: Sis connection with an etch- 
ing of Edgar Allan Poe 
a aby a Frenchman, THE 
# BOOKMAN commented 
Jos aus upon the subtle way in 
mone Which an artist always 
contrived to impress his own nation- 
ality upon the subjects of his por- 
traits. The face was the face of Poe, but 
marvellously Europeanised. The three 





accompanying portraits of Paul Jones il- 
Iustrate this point admirably. In the 
first we have a Paul Jones who is not 
only a Frenchman, but a Frenchman 
whose face is illuminated with the spirit 
of war and unrest—a face that is abso- 
lutely prophetic of the revolution that was 
so soon to burst forth to sweep the Bour- 
bons from the throne, and to pave the 
way for the victorious armies of the Re- 
public and the great Napoleon. In the 
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second portrait, which was made in Eng- 
land in 1779, the year that Jones engaged 
and defeated the ‘“Serapis,” we have not 
only the British conception of a brutal 
and boodthirsty pirate, delighting in 
slaughter and rapine, and destined to the 
halter, but a figure that reflects the spirit 
of British art of the period, a figure sug- 
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gestive of what Hogarth had done, and 
of what Gilray was to do. Finally in the 
third we have one of those American por- 
traits of that conventional and idealised 
type which with the change of a few de- 
tails might serve equally well for General 
George Washington or General Greene 
or General Gates. Beverly Stark. 
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gaa T was said by Selden that 
Fmen merely get material 

8 to work with by their 
il, ihe but their wit 
wisdom are born 
Wawith them. Sydney 

ae Omith, who certainly 
knew a good deal about wit and wisdom, 
believed that all the great poets, 
orators, and statesmen have been witty, 
on occasions, among whom he mentioned 
Cesar, Alexander, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Lord Bacon, Cicero, Socrates, Shake- 
speare, and, of course, Dr. Johnson. 

An instance of occasional wit as good 
as any happened in a little passage in the 
House of Lords in the time of Queen 
Anne, when Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, in speaking on a certain bill 
that he did not like, said he had months 
ago prophesied its appearance “at this 
session,” and “was sorry to find he had 
proved a true prophet.” Lord Conings- 
by, who had the floor next, remarked “if 
this was so, he did not know what 
prophet to liken him to, unless to that 
furious prophet Balaam who was re- 
proved by his own ass.” This observa- 
tion gave Atterbury his chance, which he 
improved as follows: “Since the noble 
Lord has discovered in our manners such 
a similitude, I am well content to be com- 
pared to the prophet Balaam, but, my 
Lords, I am at a loss how to make out the 
other part of the parallel; I am sure I 
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have been reproved by nobody but his 
Lordship!” 

Wit and humour, strictly speaking, are 
of course separately defined, but, like lit- 
erature and journalism,they often overlap 


each other’s domain. Those whom we 
call humourists, in general parlance, are 
really wits who purvey both wit and hu- 
mour. The real humourist, however, like 
Charles Lamb, furnishes matter that out- 
lasts its day—while the writer who is a 
professional wit has merely his fashion 
and season. I was once talking with 
Horace Greeley about “Doesticks” (Mor- 
timer Thompson) when that humourist 
was prominent, and he said he will be 
good for a time, but all our American 
humourists go by, for others to follow. 
Not one of them lasts. 

The first American humourist having 
a national celebrity among us was not 
born in the United States, but in Nova 
Scotia. This writer was “Sam Slick” 
(Judge Haliburton), whose personifica- 
tion of the Yankee practically fixed the 
Yankee type, and who was the favourite 
of our grandfathers and great-grandfath- 
ers. His account of his visit to New 
York as a rustic, forgetting on one occa- 
sion doughnuts that had been carefully 
wrapped in his handkerchief, which tum- 
bled out of it on the parlour floor on some 
party occasion, with many other mishaps, 
and his unsophisticated descriptions, were 
all excellent. But they would not pass 
muster now. Synchronously with the 
vogue of his books, or a little later per- 
haps, came to us from England “Mrs 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” from the pen 
of Douglas Jerrold. These were not 
American, to be sure, but they were much 
read here. And about the same time with 
the currency of these flourished the Let- 
ters of “Major Jack Downing.” 

You can sometimes see the books of 
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these writers in the old book stores, but 
they are practically as dead now as the 
bonnets and other costumes of their time. 
Middle-aged people still living remember 
well when “Mrs. Partington” (B. P. 
Shillaber), and a little later “Fanny 
Fern” wrote spicy paragraphs that went 
the entire rounds of the press, as the 
Danbury News man’s witticisms did in 
more recent days. There was no country 
or city newspaper that was without them 
in almost every issue. But you never see 
them now. Then there was at one time 
Lieutenant Derby of “Phcenixiana’”’ fame. 
4! of us who were of his era remember 
his famous fight with some antagonist in 
California, where he held his enemy fast 
on top of himself, valiantly inserting his 
nose in his victim’s mouth, while his hand 
was employed in holding one of his vic- 
tim’s hands—an ironic victory of the un- 
der dog in this case. Curiously illustrated 
many of his jokes were, with antique news- 
paper type-metal cuts such as were once 
seen in the initial lines of advertisements. 
Cuts of this sort of several houses put in 
a line—of the same style precisely in 
each instance—did duty for these various 
legends underneath: “Mansion of ‘John 
Pheenix,’ ” “House in which Shakespeare 
was born,” “Abbotsford, the residence of 
Sir Walter Scott,” “The Capitol at Wash- 
ington,” etc. Strung along together, 
‘their monotonous primitive style had 
something like the effect of bad spelling 
upon witty epigrams. A ship, a wood- 
cock, and a wooden pestle and mortar 
strung horizontally across the page or 
column did duty for “A view of the City 
of San Diego by Sir Benjamin West.” 
An oper oyster shell showing both parts, 
and a blacksmith’s upturned arm and 
hammer illustrated the “Shell of an 
Oyster once eaten by’ General Washing- 
ton, showing the General’s manner of 
opening oysters.” 

John Pheenix’s alleged paper was the 
San Diego Herald, of which he was only 
the editor pro tem. The following is 
given as a sample of his detached jokes in 
it, the most of his humour being too ex: 
tended, as it is mainly in narrative form, 
for suitable quoting: 


AN APT QUOTATION.—His Reverence, 
coming into the Colorado House last Sunday 
afternoon, was invited by the urbane proprietor 
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to irrigate. Being in an arid state, he con- 
sented to take a glass of lemonade, but acci- 
dentally took a brandy cocktail which had been 
mixed for Mr. Mariatowski, and drank it off 
without noticing his mistake. ‘““Why, Doctor,” 
said Frank, when he observed the disappear 
ance of his sustenance, “that was my horn 
you drank.” “Ah, my young friend,” quoth the 
old man with a benevolent smile and a smack 
of his lips while the moisture stood on the in- 
side of his venerable spectacles, “Ah, my young 
friend, the horn of the ungodly shall be put 
down.”’—Psalms 75:10. 


In his lectures on Astronomy he gave 
the following version of the Signs of the 
Zodiac : 


1. Aries—The Hydraulic Ram. 
2. Taurus—The Irish Bull. 
3. Gemini—The Siamese Twins. 
4. Cancer—The Soft Shell Crab. 
5. Leo—The Dandy Lion. 
6. Virgo—The Virago. 
7. Libra—The Hay Scales. 
8. Scorpio—The N. Y. Herald. 
9. Sagittarius—The Sparrow. 
10. A erg he Bishop. 

. Aquarius—The Decanter. 
12. Pisces—The Sardines. 


Mrs. Partington’s jokes were mainly 
made of those verbal pitfalls that were of 
the Mrs. Malaprop order. She once said 
she had just received two presents: “A 
horse so spirituous it always went off 
upon a decanter,” and “a Pollywog Bible 
with the Hypocrisy in it.” 

“Q. K. Philander Doesticks” was one 
of the long narrators, and was very ef- 
fective in his descriptions of Running 
with the Machine of the Fire Depart- 
ment, Visiting Niagara, and Seeing Bar- 
num’s Museum. In some of his descrip- 
tions he made frequent use of a character 
called “Damphool.” At the Barnum’s 
Museum Baby Show he said: 


“T stepped up to a lady to ask the age of a 
baby which she had in her maternal arms, 
when I found myself instantly a centre of baby 
attraction—babies seemed to pitch into me 
from all directions—a baby poked its finger 
into my eye, a baby put sugar on my ruffled 
shirt, a baby daubed gruel on my white vest, 
a baby filled my kid glove with milk, a baby 
dropped something done up in a rag down my 
neck, and a baby of huge dimensions and un- 
redeemed ugliness amused itself by filling my 
hat full of playthings which it appropriated 
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from the weaker babies on either side. So that 
I found in that article of apparel a tin whistle, 
three dolls, a sugar house, a miniature Noah’s 
Ark with all the animals, a rattle box, a hair 
brush and two india-rubber balls. 

“Tried to get out of the muss, but a baby 
was pulling my coattails, and a four-year-old 
baby stood upon each foot, improving the pat- 
tern of my white pants by wiping their dirty 
hands thereon. I stepped back and knocked 
over a baby. I rushed forward and stepped on 
a baby. I leaped to one side and crushed a 
small baby in a pink dress. I sprung to the 
other and crushed a fat baby and its nurse 
against the wall. I tried to escape from the 
room, but tumbled over a baby—recovered my 
feet and started again, but babies got between 
my legs and tripped me downstairs, where I 
landed in an exhausted condition, which was 
by no means improved by a careless woman 
dropping her baby directly on my head from 
the fourth story.” 


“Major Jack Downing’s” style was one 
representing a rustic character who posed 
as the friend and special confidant of Gen- 
eral Jackson. Jackson, though President, 
was always called the “Gineral” in Down- 
ing’s letters, which were full of the poli- 
tics of their day. Seba Smith was the 
author of them, and they pretty nearly 
filled the whole humorous horizon when 
they were in the ascendency. Particular 
favourites they were in cross-roads stores, 
and post offices, and in farmers’ homes, 
although they were read everywhere. 
Contemporary with Downing was the 
celebrated coon hunter, backwoodsman 
and politician, Captain David Crockett, 
whose sayings were very widely quoted. 
It was said of him that when a treed coon 
saw him coming with his gun, the coon 
would say: “Don’t shoot, Captain, I'll 
come right down”—so sure was ,his re- 
puted aim. It was he who said: 


I'll leave this motto for others when I’m dead, 
“Be sure you're right—and then go straight 
ahead.” 


“Petroleum V. Nasby” (R. D. Locke) 
absorbed much of the flavour and atmos- 
phere of Downing and Crockett, though 
he gave to his matter the requisite latter 
day style. The rusticity and environment 
that he chose were of a kindred sort with 
theirs, while his “swingin’ round the 
circle” with Andrew Johnson disclosed a 
Presidential intimacy quite like that 
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which Downing assumed and exploited 
with reference to Andrew Jackson. Per- 
haps Nasby imbibed more; for there is 
nothing more whiskey-soaked in any 
writing that I now recall than the “Con- 
federate Cross Roads” Postmaster’s let- 
ters. The nearest approach to this satu- 
ration is in some of Dickens’s portrayals, 
especially in his depiction of Sary 
Gamp, and the memorable, if mythical, 
Mrs. Harris. But what these women 
“worried down” was not whiskey, but 
rum and gin—when they felt “so dis- 
poged.” 

Mr. Locke, when I engaged him as a 
lecturer, was a man of very slight size and 
stature, timid before an audience from 
inexperience, and rather shy otherwise. 
I was asked by him, before we went on 
the stage, not to leave him for a minute, 
so conscious was he of coming stage 
fright. Probably he got over this agita- 
tion when lecturing had become as fa- - 
miliar to him as his pen was, and he cer- 
tainly had got over his pale complexion, 
youthful looks and small size when he be- 
came for a time a New York editor on 
the Mail and Express. Perhaps he learned 
at last to be a speaker of acceptability, 
but at the outset of his career he simply 
read his address as feebly as a scared 
schoolboy reads his composition, and 
with as little inflection and effect. Its 
passability was only secured by having . 
the brand of humour that characterised 
his printed letters. 

The Danbury News man (James M. 
Bailey) seems to have gone into oblivion 
as completely as the humourists who pre- 
ceded him, and yet it is less easy to see 
why in his case. He was brmful of 
brightness, and he used the most lucid 
straightforward English in his jokes, 
which were usually brief, and of a single 
paragraph. He is so easy to quote from 
that a selection to show his quality can 
begin wherever you open his book. I 
give below a few of his jocosities : 


The boys can always tell a- farmer who 
works according to books. He always plants 
his muskmelons near the fence. 


A. Bethel man discovered that a stranger he 
rescued from a watery grave was not a long 
lost brother, but a party he owed three dollars 
and a half for turnips. The Bethel man re- 
tired in. disgust, 














A Danbury sport wears a ten-cent silver 
piece on his shirt bosom, and calls it a dime and 
pin, which it certainly is. 


It takes years of careful training to con- 
vince a boy, who is taken sick on a Saturday, 
that there is not a screw loose somewhere in 
the universe. 


Kate Stanton in her lecture on “The Loves 
of Great Men” asserts that the planets revolve 
around the sun by the influence of love, like a 
child revolves about its parent. When the 
writer was a boy he used to revolve around his 
parent a good deal, and may have been incited 
thereto by love, but to an unprejudiced observer 
it looked powerfully like a trunkstrap. 


In his essay on “The Hen” he writes 
as follows: 


When the subject of victuals is mentioned 
they are evidently listening. Throw a handful 
of corn into a ten-acre lot and every hen in 
the enclosure will get a dab at it. The last hen 
on the spot may not secure more than two 
kernels, but nothing in the hen’s appearance 
will indicate that. It will step around with as 
much precision and gratitude as any in the 
flock, and wear the most pensive smile you ever 
saw. A hen will not eat everything it sees, 
but it will try to, and there isn’t one of them on 
the face of this earth but that can tell you the 
taste of everything it has seen within a radius 
of a half mile of its house. It is only when a 
man has kicked at a hen and missed it that he 
begins to understand how thoroughly hollow 
and deceitful this world is; and it is a marvel- 
lous fact in this connection that he will miss 
the hen if he does kick at it, and misses if he 
don’t. 


Through work like this, with which the 
paper was filled, the Danbury News got a 
national if not an international reputa- 
tion, and was for a while on every news- 
stand. Bailey’s published books, if I re- 
member rightly, are England Seen 
Through a Car Window, Mr. Phillips's 
Goneness, a story, and Life in Danbury 
He was said to be singularly unassuming 
and modest in his manners, much liked 
by those who knew him; and, I think, 
did not enter the lecture field—even if he 
spoke casually, or at all. 

Washington Irving, Joseph C. Neal, 
and Lewis and Willis Gaylord Clarke 
must be set down as humourists, and 
later than their time came Orpheus C. 
Kerr, Bill Nye, M. Quad, and Bill Arp 
M. Quad and Max Adeler still live, I be- 
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lieve, but have rather outlived their vo- 
cation. Many others have come and gone, 
each a slightly different type of the broad 
humour that we call American. To sig- 
nal them all with an exhibition of their 
separate work would transcend the space 
to which this article is limited. Eugene 
Field and Whitcomb Riley are poet hu- 
mourists mainly, Field employing prose 
somewhat—and Mr. Dunne, of Dooley 
fame, is our newest type. 

One other name, which is perhaps that 
of a wit or wag journalist, is that of 
Artemus Ward. For absolutely spon- 
taneous humour, native and not merely 
manufactured, abundant, and hilarious, 
Ward would seem to stand easily in the 
front rank. He even looked witty, while 
many of the humorous writers look 
sedate and serious. He could put on a 
solemn face on occasions when he needed 
solemnity for a background, but his ordi- 
nary appearance, I am told, was that of a 
person full of bottled fun and laughs 
which were always ready to materialise. 
He had a peculiar Roman nose, blue or 
greyish eyes, a somewhat lanky form, like 
a smaller patterned Abraham Lincoln, 
and an easy circus way of employing his 
arms and legs. But he was _ hollow- 
chested, and marked for consumption. 

He did not save his fun for his articles 
and lectures exclusively ; he scattered it 
along the street and wherever he went, or 
was, in company. If you walked with 
him he would sometimes put on such 
antics, with boisterous shouting, that you 
had to explain to people whom you 
chanced to meet that you were not the 
custodian of a lunatic. When he lectured 
in Poughkeepsie, in 1865, he took with 
him on the stage, and let loose in the hall, 
a number of live mice, which scampered 
in all directions, causing, of course, a 
great tumult on the front seats, and con- 
sternation among the ladies who were 
present. But he was as sober at that mo- 
ment, a friend assures me, as a judge, and 
apparently unconscious of the excitement 
he purposely prepared. 

His topic on this occasion was “Mor- 
monism,” and the unique manner of the 
lecturer, and his bizarre treatment of his 
theme, it is sufficient to say, kept the au- 
dience thoroughly amused. Even the 
women forgot all about the mice. Among 
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his remarks to elucidate the subject are 
these : 


Brigham Young’s religion is singular, but 
his wives are plural. He is a kind husband, 
and a numerous father. The pretty girls in 
Utah mostly marry Young. 

The great Salt Lake is an inland sea of brine, 
There are no boats on this Lake, but a Mormon 
lives near by who says he has a whole raft of 
wives. 


On the programme of the lecture are 
several of his characteristic sayings, of 
which the following are samples : 


Children in arms not admitted, if the arms 
are not loaded. 

Children under one year of age not admitted 
unless accompanied by their parents or guar- 
dians. 


The manager will not be responsible for any 
debts of his own contracting. 


On the lecturer’s trip by boat to New- 
burgh, he carried a box twelve or four- 
teen feet long, but not over six or eight 
inches square, marked “Artemus Ward— 
His Valise.” On his Newburgh pro- 
gramme the following notice appears : 


Those of the audience who do not feel 
offended with Artemus Ward are cordially 
invited to call upon him often, at his fine new 
residence in Newburgh. His house is on the 
right hand side, as you cross the ferry, and 
may be easily distinguished from the other 
houses by its having a cupola and a mortgage 
on it. 


Josh Billings (Henry W. Shaw) was 
always what would be called a dry or 
droll character, but he had nearly reached 
middle life before he became a public pur- 
veyor of witticisms. At first he wrote his 
shrewd epigrams correctly spelled for the 
Poughkeepsie Daily Press, and for a 
weekly paper in the same city called The 
Poughkeepsian. Having a real estate 
and auctioneer’s office in that city his pen 
work was originally done as a sort of 
recreation. His local nom de plume at 
the outset was “Si Sledlength.” Feel- 
ing an impulse at last for a connection 
with the larger public, he hit upon his 
cacography to arrest the attention he 
coveted. The scheme worked well; for 
he no sooner played the prank of illiteracy 


than he tasted the sweets and glory of 
notoriety. 

The papers everywhere copied his say- 
ings, and city journals offered him very 
soon liberal pay for his writings. By the 
establishment of an Almanac, to be pub- 
lished each year, he reissued his witty 
sentences in a way that resulted in great 
financial gain, and turned his avocation 
to a durable vocation. His vogue-was 
during the Civil War, and for a long time 
after, but ‘when affairs were sorrowful 
at Washington, his humour came as a 
solace to Abraham Lincoln. It is known 
that Lincoln used to read his famous es- 
say on “The Mule,” or quote from it in 
the meetings of his Cabinet, in spite of 
Stanton’s firm dislike of such levity. 
When the humourist says that “if you 
want to find a mule in the lot you must 
turn him in the next one to it,” and that 
he had “known a mule to be good for six 
months just to get a chance to kick some 
one,” he put forth a fruit of experience 
that no one could better appreciate and 
enjoy than Lincoln could. 

He also said: “TI like to see a man just 
as honest when he is measuring a peck 
of onions as when he is shouting ‘Glory 
Hallelujah!” And again: “Some men 
brag of their great descent, when their 
great descent is just what ails them.” It 
will be noticed that his bad spelling, 
which I omit, is not a part of his wit, but 
only an accessory to, or advertisement of 
it. At Hamilton College, where he was a 
student, stories of his youthful pranks 
have been told. He entered the Fresh- 
man class in 1833, and had he remained 
would have graduated in 1837. But he 
was in college only one year. Professor 
Edward North, who remembered him, 
wrote me some years ago (1890) as fol- 
lows in reference to him: “He distin- 
guished himself in college by his trick of 
climbing the lightning-rod on the spire of 
the Chapel. Others tried to follow his 
example, and this perilous sport was 
stopped by covering the lightning-rod 
with a row of long spikes pointing down- 
ward where it rests on a projection of the 
stone steeple. The spikes are there to- 
day (1890) and are a striking memorial 
of the college eccentricities of Henry W. 
Shaw.” 

His career is worthy of more honour 
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than it has thus far received. He was a 
man of rare good sense, with a decided 
genius for teaching wholesome truths by 
stratagem. He made the world better by 
his picturesque jokes, and made money 
by harmless misspelling. 

His profession of auctioneer, when re- 
membered by an audience, lent piquancy 
to that saying in one of his lectures that 
he had “never known an atictioneer to tell 
a lie, unless it was perfectly convenient.” 
His writings brought him a fortune at 
last, and he had the pleasure of seeing 
himself selected for praise in the very 
serious Westminster Review. 

Mark Twain is so much with us still 
(though never too much) that his work is 
hardly ready yet for a purely retrospec- 
tive attention. May it be only at a Me- 
thuselah’s life date of the “Innocent,” 
when it can be so treated. We all re- 
member how demurely he came on the 
lecture stage, and then introduced him- 
self—but he needs just as little introduc- 
tion here. 

In the varied roll of humourists and 
fun-makers it seems an omission to leave 
Lowell and Holmes out. If their serious 
work had been very much less, instead of 
dominating the public mind in its remem- 
brance of them, a notice of them here 
would be compulsory. In Lowell’s case, 
in spite of a publicist’s career, too, it may 
be said that his “Fable for Critics” and 
his “Bigelow Papers” gave him his first 
claim to high renown, and there are some 
critics who, without underestimating his 
versatile celebrity, maintain that these 
works still measure up to his high-water 
line. 

John G. Saxe’s humour, however, was 
not eclipsed in this way by a large body 


of serious work, for he was more of a 
humorist than he was anything else. 
His verses reflected scintillations of the 
most coruscating kind, and recalled the 
fertile genius of Thomas Hood. Of news- 
paper notoriety he had no end—but who 
has seen within twenty years a poem of 
his afloat in the American press? Why 
his poetry does not appeal to us to-day 
there is nothing apparent in it to show— 
and yet the fact must be recorded that it 
has faded away, and the present genera- 
tion of readers knows it not. But his 
“Proud Miss McBride,” the “Khyme of 
the Rail,’ and “The Cold Water Man” 
are of the brightest vintage, while all that 
he wrote was starred with merry quips 
and turns, the keenest puns outcropping 
everywhere. I quote here, not so much 
for its representativeness, as for its brev- 
ity, his 


SONNET TO A CLAM. 
Dum tacent clamant. 


Ingiorious friend! most confident I am 
Thy life is one of very little ease; 

Albeit men mock thee with their similes 

And prate of being as happy as a clam! 

What though thy shell protects thy fragile head 
From the sharp bailiffs of the briny sea? 
Thy valves are, sure, no safety valves to thee, 

While rakes are free to desecrate thy bed, 

And bear thee off,—as foemen take their spoil,— 
Far from their friends and family to roam; 
Forced like a Hessian from thy native home 

To meet destruction in a foreign broil! 
Though thou art tender, yet thy humble bard 
Declares, O clam, thy case is shocking hard! 


Could Praed or Hood have done this 
better ? 


Joel Benton. 
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THE LESSON 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 
(In Two Parts) Part I. 
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Herzocenstapt, April 22, 1756. 









poms TT ASTEN, dear Madam, 
ato comply with your 
# wishes expressed in your 
a letter which arrived with 
athe despatches for the 
Embassy by the last cour- 
ier. You ask me to tell 
you more particularly of the events 
that are taking place at present at 
the Court of Schwarzthal-Sonnen- 
berg. As the outcome will in a measure 
affect European politics I can understand 
that this is something that might be of in- 
terest in the purlieus of Westminster and 
along St. James’s Street. As it is a mat- 
ter concerning two hearts,—a veritable 
roman de cawur,—the end of which has 
not been reached, I realise that you may 
be anxious to hear the latest. 

You also desire me to send to you by 
the return messenger the pieces of porce- 
lain from Meissen and as many Strass- 
burg pies as can well be packed. This 
shall be done, and now to the best of my 
ability I will recount the facts that have 
come under my observation and relate 
what I know of the circumstances that 
have led to so much talk, the rumours of 
which you have heard in far-off Eng- 
land. 

The young Duke and Duchess have 
quarrelled,—there can be no doubt about 
it. At least that is the way that the com- 
mon people have it. Among the “Hoch- 
Wohlgeboren” they only shake their 
heads and say that all is not as it was 
during the honeymoon. At Court they 
sigh and admit that clouds not at all the 
colour of the rose have floated across the 
sky. And this is the greater pity be- 
cause, as you know, the marriage was 
one of the purest affection,—an unques- 
tionable love match. It was an idyl. 
The Duke, being sent to Heidelbronn, 
where, as was expected, a marriage was 
to be arranged between Prince Fred- 
erick’s eldest sister and himself, met, in 


the forest, the young Princess Aurora, 
still little more than a child, and insisted 
on marrying her. The strongest influ- 
ence was brought to bear, for the Princess 
Aurora was of the younger branch that 
has a claim upon the Grand Duchy of 
Asburg so that an alliance with a mem- 
ber of the House of Stolzenfels puts quite 
another aspect on the matter in every 
chancellerie on the Continent. But the 
Duke was firm. The marriage took place 
and now—shall we say that the inevitable 
has happened ? 

At the first audience granted me by the 
Duke I observed that he appeared listless 
and indifferent. I was surprised at this— 
I had only arrived and had not heard the 
gossip—for I knew that he had much to 
render him contented. His uncle, the late 
Duke, who was a great miser, had left 
him an enormous private fortune. At 
Herrenschaften he has built a palace and 
laid out a garden upon the French model, 
which almost rivals Versailles. At Her- 
zogenstadt there is the finest opera and 
ballet out of Paris. No better hunting 
is to be found anywhere than in the 
Ducal forests and the brilliancy of the 
Court attracts distinguished strangers 
from all parts. The Duchess Aurora is 
acknowledged to have the prettiest head 
that wears a crown in Europe, and as for 
her foot—Mademoiselle Coralie, the chief 
dancer, could not put on one of her little 
mules. 

But, your Ladyship, I am afraid that 
I must confirm the report that you have 
heard. The Duke and the Duchess have 
undoubtedly quarrelled. When I say 
that they have quarrelled I do not mean 
that they have any unseemly altercations, 
or indeed that there are any outward 
signs of trouble of any kind. They have 
quarrelled like well-bred people and are 
always most punctilious in their differ- 
ences. When their Hignesses are togeth- 
er nothing could be more satisfactory 
than their manner to one another. Truly 
it is a thought too formal and a little less 
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of ceremony would seem to indicate-a 
greater intimacy. 

When I saw them meet in the Hall of 
Mirrors yesterday I was pleased with the 
way in which the Duke complimented his 
wife upon her toilet. I expected to dis- 
cover some manifestation of gratification, 
but instead I could discern a distinct ex- 
pression of displeasure in her face. 

“New!” she said very tartly. “This is 
the third time that I have worn it.” 

And she passed on impatiently. 

Those who understand see in which 
way the straws are blowing and wonder 
if the breeze presages a storm. 

The day before yesterday I was stand- 
ing with the Duchess on the terrace 
whither she had summoned me to ask 
my opinion of a new carrosse just ar- 
rived from England. As we stood in- 
specting the vehicle old Baron von Pouf- 
flars arrived very red in the face. 

“Your Highness—your Highness,” he 
gasped, “the Duke is waiting.” 

“To receive the Imperial Envoy,” said 
the Duchess, with a start. “I forgot.” 
Then to herself half under her breath— 
“Carl will be furious.” Then aloud to 
me, “One cannot remember everything.” 
Then to Von Poufflars again, “I shall 
come at once.” 

Only by such slight signs one may 
know that there is any difficulty. But 
they mean the more because at first Carl 
and his young wife were so absolutely in 
love with one another,—so unmindful of 
everything and everybody but themselves. 
For days they would hide in the Schloss 
in the Park, and even at the Palace they 
were always seeking opportunities to be 
alone. 

I have had the clearest view of the situ- 
ation from the Herr Doctor Tiichtig. 
Feeling slightly indisposed, I sent for him 
and found the old man extremely interest- 
ing. His position is rather different from 
that of a mere doctor. He is the Court 
Physician and as it happens he is also a 
Councillor. He is very old and has been 
with the Duke ever since the latter was a 
child, so that he is something of a privi- 
leged character. I believe that he has on 
his mother’s side some claim to family, 
and for this reason as well is received at 
Court in a manner that his mere position 
would not seem to justify. After he had 


prescribed for me we fell into talk. As 
discreetly as I could I referred to the 
one subject of interest here. 

“You have seen,” he said, throwing up 
his hands. 

I acknowledged that I had observed a 
number of things which I did not’ quite 
understand. 

“Ach!” he cried, rising and stumping 
up and down the floor. “The poor young 
people they do not understand themselves. 
Oh, it is a pity when it was once so dif- 
ferent. Oh, a pity! The sentiment is so 
beautiful.” 

“They do not love each other as they 
did,” I observed. 

“They do! They do!” he stormed in- 
dignantly. “Only they do not know it. 
They have forgotten it.” 

“They have been married three years,” 
I said meaningly. 

“Three years,” he cried furiously. “It 
is so little and it is so much. They let it 
slip as if it were nothing. They behave 
as if they thought it were forever. Oh, 
it is enough to make the devils weep to 
see such foolishness. First they must be 
together every hour. Then because they 
are they grow tired. .Soon come little 
things that make little troubles, and the 
one will not explain and the other will 
not ask for an explanation and so— I 
said the other day to the Duke,—I have 
known him since he was a little, little boy 
and he permits me much,—why do you 
not tell the Duchess that it was because 
of the delay of the Court Jeweler that she 
did not have the present for her birthday 
and not because you forgot? He replied: 
‘If the Duchess is pleased to think that I 
lack in devotion I have no wish to set my- 
self in the right. But,’ he concluded, ‘my 
good Tiichtig, I will see. There is plenty 
of time.’ That is what they think. There 
is plenty of time. Ah, youth! youth! 
They are so rich in time that they waste 
it. They can do anything at any time. 
They may have their quarrels. There is 
always time to make them up. One goes 
one way and another the other. There is 
plenty of time to be together. And mean- 
while both are unhappy—because there is 
plenty of time. Ach, they love each other, 
as I have told you, only they have for- 
gotten.” 

“You think,” I observed, “that they 
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have been so indifferent because they 
feel so secure.” 

“Yes, truly,” spluttered the Doctor. 
“That is why relations, friends, lov- 
ers fall apart. There may be difficulties 
in families. There will ever be time to 
be reconciled. There may be disagree- 
ment between friends. At some time it 
can be made up. There is coldness of 
lovers. Both will be obstinate because 
there is time.” 

“You believe that the Duke and the 
Duchess really love each other after all.” 

“Truly,” he maintained. “Ach! if they 
could be made to understand. If they 
could be taught a lesson. If the Duke to- 
day broke his neck in hunting the Duch- 
ess would break her little heart.” 

“The means would be extreme,” I ob- 
served. 

“Truly,” he admitted. And then he 
paused and a most extraordinary change 
came over his countenance. He winked 
his eyes craftily; and a knowing smile 
played about his large mouth. He 
stamped his foot two or three times and 
clapped his hands excitedly. His conduct 
was most amazing. 

“What is the matter, Herr Doctor?” I 
demanded. 

“Nothing, nothing,” was all that I 
could induce him to answer. 

And now, my Lady, you know the sit- 
uation here as well as I do. A common 
enough one the world would say. And 
one might seemingly predict the usual 
end. 

In this corner of Europe, hidden away 
among the hills and the forests, there is 
much time for reflection. What my 
thoughts are you must know. But I re- 
member that I made a promise to write 
nothing as to a certain subject until a 
certain time is past. You will see how 
faithfully I hold to my word. Though I 
would that the moment had come. 

Your Most OzpepieNnt HuMBLE SERVANT 


HERZOGENSTADT, May 2. 

In truth another letter! Yes, Madam 
and you need not be at such great pains 
to explain that you write because you 
wish to be informed further of the Ducal 
difficulties, making it so very manifest 
that you do not desire me to infer that 
you are influenced by any interest in my 


poor self. Very well, I am not more vain 
than another. I shall not make any mis- 
take. 

I breakfasted with the Duke the othe 
morning and I had a most significant con- 
versation with him. He disclosed to me 
his intention of making a journey to 
Italy. A prima donna who has lately ap- 
peared at Venice has made a great suc- 
cess. The Duke wishes to see her and if 
possible engage her for the opera here. 

“Do you not find, my Lord,” he said 
“that Art is the solace of life ?”’ 

“Your Highness should hardly need a 
solace at your age,” I answered bluntly, 
for we are on very good terms. “One 
should have enough to do at your time of 
life in living and laughing and loving.” 

Carl sighed wearily. 

“Ah!” he answered lightly. “There 
are so many charming flowers that one 
does not care to gather.” The subject 
was not of the sort on which a reigning 
monarch is supposed to consult an 
Ambassador accredited to his Court, but 
we spoke as naturally as if our talk had 
been of politics and protocols. 

“Cupid is not to be treated slightingly,” 
I replied. “When one least suspects him 
he will have his revenge.” 

At that moment Doctor Tiichtig was 
introduced by a Gentleman in Waiting, 
the Duke having previously given the 
order. 

“Now,” said his Highness, “we shall 
ask the Doctor. Herr Tichtig,” he said, 
“do you believe that love can last ?” 

“Your Highness,” the little old man 
replied in a voice only a tone lower than 
usual, “when there is mutual respect 
and affection time can only strengthen 
it.” 

“But, my good Tiichtig,” remonstrated 
the Duke, “you are thinking with your 
‘respect’ and ‘affection’ of our worthy 
burghers in Herzogenstadt.” 

“All love is the same,” announced the 
Doctor stoutly.” 

“Pardieu,” exclaimed the Duke, “what 
doctrine this is! I am not sure but that 
you should be put under arrest for senti- 
ments so revolutionary. Why, you would 
make love something quite bourgeois. 
Hitherto it has always been considered 
the sport of the Castle and the Court.” 

“Bourgeois or not,” grumbled the Doc- 
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tor, “respect and affection are very good 
things, very good things. They exist 
more often than is supposed. And they 
would appear more frequently if they 
were only given the chance.” 

“My dear Doctor,” said the Duke, 
“your eyes are growing dim.” 

“There are none so blind,’ mumbled 
Tiichtig, “as those who will not see, 
and—” I heard him whisper, “who must 
be made to see.” 

The Doctor and I came away together. 
As we passed through an allée of the 
Gardens I mentioned the Duke’s intention 
of going to Italy. Tiichtig stopped short 
in the path glaring at me. 

*No! No!” he stormed. “It is not 
possible. The foolish young man. He 
with his dreams of the Italian prima 
donna. And she—can he not see? There 
might be even danger threatening—’”’ 

And in truth a new arrival at the Court 
has given occasion for new gossip—a 
very discreet hesitating gossip—a gossip 
only implied by ambiguous looks—a gos- 
sip only hinted in hesitating whispers. 
The Chevalier Philip von Edelmark is de- 
scended from an ancient and noble family 
of Brandenburg. He belongs to a young- 
er branch which had turned to Sweden. 
In his early youth he was a page at the 
Court of Zelle and already celebrated for 
his good looks and charm of manner. He 
is a great dandy and fighter. In his 
wanderings he arrived in Herzogenstadt, 
where he was at once appointed the 
Colonel of a regiment of H. S. High- 
ness’s dragoons. That the Duchess has 
taken a certain interest in the fascinating 
stranger is unquestionable. 

“No! No!” stormed the Doctor. 
must not be.”’ 

“You still believe that they love each 
other,” said I. 

“Are they not jealous, and does not 
that mean they love?” he answered. “Jeal- 
ousy is often the spark in the ashes of 
love.” 

And he pounded away, rapping his 
stick on the ground. 

I am very glad that you consider the 
slight incidents of our life worthy of 
your attention and that they serve as a 
means of bringing myself to your mind 
I shall not wait to hear from you, but tak- 
ing for granted that you wish to know 
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of any further happenings I shall write 
at once of anything that occurs. Not that 
there seems the least likelihood that any- 
thing may happen. At present certainly 
there is nothing new. Yes, I heard this 
afternoon that the Duchess was unwell. 
Going to the Palace, I learned, however, 
that she would appear at the opera to- 
night, and so I imagine that it can be 
nothing of any consequence. 

As I said, I shall not wait for a re- 
sponse, but I shall hope to receive one be- 
fore many days. Adieu, dear Madam. 


HERZOGENSTADT, May 3. 

As a special messenger is starting for 
London I cannot resist the temptation of 
sending a few hurried lines. The really 
unexpected has happened, after all. You 
will remember that I told you that the 
Duchess was not well. As she has al- 
ways appeared the picture of rosy health 
this was sufficiently astonishing. Now 
I am informed that she really is seriously 
ill. Some trouble of the heart makes the 
greatest care necessary. The fact is not 
as yet generally known and I am among 
the very few who have been told. 

If there is anything I will inform you 
at once, for you appear to be greatly ex- 
ercised about the welfare of the young 
people. I am fortunate in having a sub- 
ject that affords you entertainment— 
something I fear I should not have if 
I merely wrote of myself. Yours un- 
alterably. 

HERZOGENSTADT, May 7. 

Your letter, dear Madam, with your 
further directions I received most unex- 
pectedly this morning. Never being able 
to hope that I shall have a letter from you, 
one arrives as a delightful astonishment. 
Do not, however, let this seem to imply 
that a letter is more delightful because I 
dare not look for it. If I were able to 
anticipate its coming I should be still 
more grateful. 

The Duke’s journey to Italy has been 
given up, and other surprising things have 
happened. Yesterday his Highness sent 
for me. I have often had the honour of 
breakfasting alone with him. On these 
occasions he has opened his heart to me 
more fully, But the time was late in the 
afternoon when I entered the small cabi- 
net off the Council Chamber, He was 
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standing by the large window gazing at 
the trim regularity of the gardens. As 
I advanced he turned and I noticed at 
once his expression of troubled dismay. 

“My Lord,” he began, “I have not 
sent for you about affairs of state, and 
I confess that I hesitate—” 

“Your Highness has but to command,” 
I said as he paused. 

“A short time ago the Duchess ex- 
pressed a desire—” 

I bowed in silence. 

“She wished to have—a parrot,” he 
resumed abruptly and gravely. “At the 
time I thought the wish childish and told 
her so. I am most anxious now to have 
one, as it might amuse her. I thought 
that in England—” 

“With our ships going in all waters the 
sailors bring them home,” I said as he 
again hesitated. 

“My dear Lord,” he said, evidently 
much relieved by the way in which I had 
taken his request, “get one for me at 
once, I beg. The Duchess you know is 
il! and she must be distracted. It is most 
sudden. I do not know that I realise it 
yet. Old Tiichtig, though he was evident- 
ly doing his best to keep the truth from 
me, aroused my fears with every word. 
You may imagine the shock.” 

He cast himself down in a chair half 
impatiently, half desperately. 

“Of course this makes a great differ- 
ence,” he went on. “I am not going to 
Italy. I—lI cannot leave her.” 

He was speaking with some emotion. 

“T have to talk to some one,” he cried, 
jumping up. “I cannot speak so unre- 
servedly with those more closely about 
me and you have inspired a confidence 
and a strong liking.” 

I bowed in grateful recognition. 

“T must believe,” he said, “that you 
have heard, like all the rest of the world, 
that the Duchess and I were not on the 
happiest terms. I am sorry for it now. 
I—I feel it more now that there is reason 
to believe that—I might lose her.” 

“Your Highness!” I cried in conster- 
nation, “there can be nothing of that 
nature to fear.” 

“Doctor Tiichtig will give me no as- 
surance that there is no danger,”*he an- 
swered gloomily. “I cannot accept it. 
The thought-of such a thing never en- 


tered my mind. I felt that we should 
always live as we have.” 

“Can nothing be done?” I asked as the 
old Doctor’s words came to my mind. 

“He recommends the most absolute 
quiet. There should be no excitement, 
no exertion of any kind. And this af- 
ternoon the Duchess insists upon riding.” 

“That cannot be if Doctor Tiichtig for- 
bids,” I exclaimed. 

“She is determined, and nothing can 
stop her,” he replied. “This morning she 
played at paume in the sun.” 

“Does she know the truth?” I asked. 

“Doctor Tiichtig wishes her to know,” 
he said, drawing a little closer to me. 
“He has asked me to tell her. I cannot. 
If our relations were different— No,” 
he said, seeing that I was about to speak, 
“I will not. Ah, I could not bear it— 
now. Since this must be done, you, my 
Lord, must do it.” 

I flatter myself that I controlled the 
astonishment and dismay that I felt. 

“T—a stranger!” I said. 

“Much is often easier with a stranger 
than with an old friend. There is not the 
association—the embarrassment. There 
is not so much to remember—and forget. 
It must be done, my Lord,” he continued, 
coming up and placing his hand on my 
arm. “I am not your Sovereign and I 
cannot command, but I ask this as a ser- 
vice.” 

I suppose that I am approaching a time 
of life when I should know better, but I 
consented. Here am I with the duty on 
my hands of informing a woman con- 
fident in her careless youth that the grim 
spectre whose presence we should only 
begin to suspect late in life is hovering 
near her. It is a solemn undertaking and 
an awkward one. In my long experience 
of diplomacy this is the most difficult mis- 
sion that has ever come my way. I shall 
trust to good luck to carry me through, as 
it is not a case of human foresight. I 
must stop now, but I shall tell you later 
what fortune I have had with my task. 


Past Four in the afternoon, 
not the morning. 
So, Madam, behold me directly in- 
volved in the little drama that is playing 
itself out under these gilded ceilings and 
among these clipped trees. As you know 
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I was most unwillingly drawn into it, but 
having been unable to refuse I have 
been obliged to play my part as well as I 
could. 

The young Duchess was much sur- 
prised to see me when I entered after hav- 
ing been granted an interview. She was 
running her fingers idly over the strings 
of a harp as I came into the apartment 
and I caught the last lingering chords of 
a sad little melody. 

“Ah, I know,” she exclaimed, jumping 
up, “you wish to see me about the par- 
rot. The Duke has told me that he de- 
sired you to get it. He is very kind— 
suddenly.” 

“No, your Highness,” I said gravely, 
“it is not the parrot.” 

“Then what can it be?” she cried in 
amazement. 

“Tt is in regard to your riding this af- 
ternoon,” I blundered out helplessly in a 
manner that would have disgraced the 
newest attaché. 

“That,” she said, opening her eyes wide 
and staring at me, “does not seem to me, 
my Lord, an affair for a foreign Ambas- 
sador.” 

“Your Highness will forgive me,” I 
begged. “I come sorely against my wish. 
But some one must inform you and lI 
have been chosen.” 

“Of what? Why?” she demanded 
haughtily. 

“That you must not ride,” I stumbled 
on, “or play paume, or run up stairs.” 

“Have you come from England to tell 
me that?’ she asked, laughing. “One 
would think that I was an invalid.” 

“Tt will be well for your Highness to 
be careful,” I said gravely. 

“But I never was ill a day in my life,” 
she exclaimed indignantly. “Until the 
other day, when the sun gave me a head- 
ache and I sent for Doctor Tiichtig.” 

“He learned the truth then,” I replied. 

“What truth?” she asked, stamping her 
little foot. 

“That you must be careful,” I mumbled 
awkwardly. “Your heart is not as strong 
as it should be and the Doctor has 
fears.” 

“Fears,” she said in a puzzled tone— 
“fears of what? Not—that I might— 
die.” 

She began to laugh, but the sound sank 
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on her lips. I could see that for an in- 
stant she felt the chill of sudden dread. 

“Oh,” she cried, struggling to regain 
her high spirits, “it is impossible. It is 
absurd. I feel as well—as well—” 

And she took a deep breath, raising her- 
self on the tips of her toes. I must con- 
fess that I never expect to see a more 
charming picture of healthy young 
womanhood. 

“Bah!” she cried, snapping her fingers. 
“That for his fears! I'll not be fright- 
ened by old Tiichtig. While I live I'll 
live, and if he is right I'll die—if he says 
that I am to die.” 

“Do not,” I entreated in affright, 
“look at it in this reckless fashion. Your 
duty is to be careful. You are young and 
there should be a long life of happiness 
before you.” 

“Happiness !” she commented. 

“Consider the anxiety of the Duke,” I 
said. 

“Anxiety!” she exclaimed contemptu- 
ously. “Only in this matter of the par- 
rot for months has he seemed to wish 
to do aught to please me. This is the 
only thing that showed that he ever 
thought of me.” 

As she spoke one of her ladies entered 
the room. 

“The Baron von Poufflars, who desires 
to know if your Highness is better.” 

“IT am well—well—well,”’ she cried. 
“What is all this I hear about ill- 
ness?” 

“The Baron desires me to inform your 
Highness that he was commanded by the 
Duke to inquire.” 

“Stay! stay!” said the Duchess. “Tell 
him to say to the Duke that I thank him 
for his interest and that I never was bet- 
ter.” 

The Countess bowed and retired. 

“You see,” I said. 

“IT do not understand,” she answered, 
wrinkling up her pretty brows. 

“The Duke loves you,” I said, for we 
were speaking in a way that permitted 
such directness. 

“He has not shown it,” she replied 
petulantly. 

“You see he sends to ask how you are.” 

“But he astonishes me with his solici- 
tude,” she answered mockingly. 

From that moment she would only 
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speak of the most trifling matters of 
Court, and I was obliged to go doubtfully 
away. 

I leave you to form your opinion from 
the circumstances of the case. I merely 
record the facts as I see them. I am de- 
sirous of knowing what you may think, 
and with your intuition you may be able to 
understand much that to me is puzzling. 
If you should consider this a request for 
a letter you would not be far wrong. 

P. S.—The windows of the Embassy 
look out upon a corner of the Ducal Park. 
Just now glancing up I saw the Duke rid- 
ing with the Duchess. No one from the 
Court was in attendance. This was a 
significant item. I saw also the Chevalier 
Philip von Edelmark standing on the ter- 
race frowning at the sight. I must say I 
smiled with surprise and satisfaction. 

I have never seen them in such a way 
together since I have been here. The 
Duke was leaning toward her conversing 
earnestly and she appeared to be listening 
intently. Can the fact be that as she 
could not be influenced to abandon the 
ride that he accompanied her to en- 
deavour to make it as little harmful as 
possible? I cannot tell. Perhaps you 
may be able to make it clear to me. 


HERZOGENSTADT, May 16. 


As enigmatical as usual, dear Madam, 
giving my poor wits as always plenty to 
do. From what you say I cannot learn 
certainly what you think—it has hap- 
pened before—in regard to the young 
people whose comedy or tragedy I am 
watching. As to what you think about 
other matters and matters more nearly 
concerning myself I am equally in the 
dark. 

Yesterday I met Doctor Tiichtig leav- 
ing the Palace and learned from him— 
though he spoke strangely—that he can 
see no reason as yet to feel any greater 
confidence,—or, indeed, any very great 
hope. I expected to find him greatly cast 
down, for he is all devotion to their High- 
nesses, but on the contrary he appeared 
very well pleased and indeed rather jovial 
than otherwise. 

“Ach, it is as I told you,” he exclaimed 
almost cheerily. “He loves her.” 

“You think so!” I said in order to hear 
his response. 


“Every day does he not ride with her 
now? Every evening does he not walk 
with her on the terrace as once they did? 
Does he_not try to gratify every whim 
she may have? Beginning with the par- 
rot, has he not striven to give her all that 
she may wish? Has he not promised her 
a theatre all yellow satin and cut-glass 
lustres, where she may have plays in 
which she may act herself, as she has long 
wished? Ah, there is nothing he does not 
do for her,” cried Doctor Tiichtig, rub- 
bing his hands delightedly. “The old 
times are coming back. He no longer 
thinks of Italy and the prima donna, 
Von Edelmark pulls a long face, for the 
Duchess does not hear him when he 
speaks. It is good! It is good! The 
sentiment is so beautiful.” 

I do not understand. To my eyes the 
Duchess looks as well as ever. Indeed, 
if I did not know that it could not be so 
I should say that she never looked better 
There is a brightness in her eyes, a ring 
in her voice which I have never seen not 
heard, but which I am told was most 
noticeable when she first came to Her- 
zogenstadt. 

The fact, however, that she is not well 
has gone about and every one is very seri- 
ous. At Court it is considered etiquette 
to look most grave. In the town I notice 
the citizens shaking their heads mourn- 
fully as they discuss the news, for they 
are devoted to their young Duchess. As 
there is such general anxiety, a bulletin 
is issued by Doctor Tiichtig in the Court 
Gazette. The announcement to-day is 
far from reassuring: 


“Her Highness rested well, has eaten 
a hearty breakfast and driven through 
the Park, but it cannot be said that any 
of the symptoms causing anxiety have 
disappeared. There is still hope that 
great improvement may take place, but 
there is little to indicate the probability 
of this at present. 


“Dr. JOHANN TUcHrTIc.” 


I confess that so much charm has the 
Duchess for me and so much affection 
have I for her husband that I was im- 
mensely affected. 

The Duke himself appears careworn 
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and anxious. The Duchess refusing to 
be influenced by the seriousness of the 
situation bears herself apparently with 
the same light-heartedness as usual. Still, 
I have once or twice noticed that she 
broke off in the middle of a laugh,—that 
sometimes when she might be expected 
to do it that she did not even smile. She 
has insisted that the usual routine shall 
be observed,—that the very ceremonious 
life of the Palace shall be carried on as 
always. If anything—outwardly,—all is 
much gayer-than it has been. Entertain- 
ment succeeds entertainment. New 
schemes are constantly devised for pass- 
ing the time. I have imagined that in 
this feverish rush for excitement there 
may be a desire to escape from thought. 
At least all is strained and unnatural, for 
every one feels the grim presence at the 
feast. 

In accordance with the Duchess’s ex- 
pressed desire the usual Court Ball took 
place this evening. It was exceedingly 
animated and unusually brilliant. In 
spite of the gay scene my heart was heavy 
and I purposed an early retreat. With 
this in view I slipped out through the 
orangery and was about to make my way 
to the terrace, when, as I passed through 
a dark and deserted corner,I was arrested 
by the sound of a stifled sob. Searching 
about, I discovered the Duchess cast down 
upon one of the long marble benches and 
leaning forward with her face in her 
hands. Her slim young figure shook with 
her efforts to control her emotion. 

“Your Highness!” I cried involun- 
tarily. 

She sat instantly erect. 

“T thought no one was here,—that no 
one should find me,” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
it is you. I am glad. I should not like 
the world to know my weakness.” 
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“Have I the power to be of any ser- 
vice?” I began. 

“My Lord,” she replied, “if you had I 
should ask your aid. As it is—oh—I am 
so miserable.” 

“No one deserves it less,” I said com- 
passionately. 

“When you first told me,—when I first 
learned that there was danger that I 
might—die—I did not realise what it 
meant. I—I hardly cared,” she said, 
leaning forward and looking at me in- 
tently. “Then I had nothing for which 
I wished to live. The Duke had grown 
cold and indifferent. I—well—I had be- 
come careless and forgetful. Life was 
so colourless—so dreary. What matter 
then if I left it? And now all is 
changed. The Duke has become my 
lover as he once was. He has won back 
my interest, my affection, my adoration, 
I love him as I never did. In every word, 
every look I feel that he loves me better. 
And now when life is beginning for me 
again, when the world is changed, they 
tell me that I must go, that I must 
leave it.” 

“My dear young lady,” I said, forget- 
ting that she was a reigning Duchess and 
only thinking of her as a pretty young 
woman in real trouble, “my dear young 
lady,” I repeated, not being able to think 
of anything else to say as I took her hand 
and patted it. 

“T cannot bear it now—now,” she con- 
tinued vehemently. “If he were as he 
was,—that would be different, but every 
day I have some new proof of his tender- 
ness and I cannot die.” 

The cry of the poor young creature for 
life and her new-found love was piteous. 

She dabbled her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief and rose to meet the Duke, who 
came hurriedly to find her. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE BEST REALISM AND SOME 
RECENT BOOKS 


ma N the course of a desul- 
Bitory chat regarding the 
atechnique of novel writ- 
‘ing, an erudite friend 
araised a rather subtle 

—j\peaquestion the other day, 
comes Which seemed to merit 
further discussion. The word realism 
had been used several times with glib 
assurance, as a term standing for a defi- 
nite and well-known quantity, when the 
friend in question suddenly branded it 
with an interrogation mark. What, he 
queried, do we really mean when we 
speak of realism? May we define it as the 
art of making a faithful and impartial 
transcript of the realities of life, big and 
little, trusting to the accuracy of a steady 
hand and a sure eye to carry conviction? 
Or is it not rather the art of awakening 
in the reader a series of emotions identical 
in quality and quantity with those that he 
would experience from real life—even 
though to do so we must slightly falsify 
our picture, exaggerate, over-colour, de- 
liberately stoop to a certain amount of 
flagrant trick work. To copy life and to 
produce the effect or life upon the reader 
are, he argued, oftentimes two radically 
different things; and he cited an illustra- 
tion which did seem, for the moment, to 
clinch the point pretty strongly. He simply 
compared the acting of Duse and of Calve 
in a single scene of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana—the scene where Santuzza makes 
her final appeal to her lover and is aban- 
doned by him, on the very steps of the 
church. Duse, you will remember, simply 
sinks upon the steps in a tense and silent 
anguish, the embodiment of dumb de- 
spair. Calve, on the other hand, pours 
forth her emotions in a voluble phrensy, 
literally tears her passion to tatters. 
Now, to the analytical mind, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the Italian 
actress’s conception of the scene is a faith- 
ful transcript from nature, while that of 
the singer borders upon melodrama ; and 
yet, even after making all necessary allow- 
ance for the inherent difference between 







drama and opera, the fact remains that 
the average audience rises in sympathetic 
response to the emotionalism of Calve as 
it never does to the dumb misery of Duse. 
And so we got the issue, very squarely 
raised, whether the best realism was not, 
after all, the realism of Calve, which by 
deliberate exaggeration produced upon 
the spectators an effect equivalent to that 
produced by real life. 

Now, at first sight, this whole argu- 
ment sounded quite plausible, even after 
making the point that, in the specific case 
under discussion, the Santuzza of Calve 
was not necessarily an impossibility, but 
merely an abnormal manifestation of 
emotion. But if one calmly begins to 
analyse the reasons why it should ever 
be necessary to exaggerate or falsify, in 
order to produce upon the average reader 
or spectator the impression of reality, one 
finds that they resolve themselves into 
two classes: Either an inability on the 
part of the author to tell the truth in an 
impressive manner, or an ignorance on 
the part of the public as to what consti- 
tute the realities of life. In other words, 
granting that the fault does not lie in the 
author’s lack of technical skill, the propo- 
sition stated above narrows down to this: 
Does the best realism consist in satisfying 
the superficial intelligence of the masses, 
rather than in winning the approval of 
the few who are really enlightened? And 
of course, when stated in this form, there 
can be but one answer. Children or sav- 
ages might respond most satisfactorily 
to pictures of a two-headed lion or a four- 
horned rhinoceros; but that would 
scarcely establish the realism of the artist 
who painted them. 

Of course, there are some themes which 
lend themselves far better than others to 
realistic treatment. Dramatic and spec- 
tacular events, scenes full of flamboyant 
colour, must necessarily produce more 
effective results when treated in a purely 
objective way, with a photographic accu- 
racy of detail, than can ever be obtained 
from the deep, unspoken tragedies of re- 
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pressed lives, silent grief or terror, whose 
outward manifestation scarcely casts a 
shadow upon the sombre monochrome of 
the background. To apply the reductio 
ad absurdum method to the theorem that 
some situations will not lend themselves 
at all to realistic methods, imagine a man 
wandering through a hostile country, in 
the inky blackness of a starless night. 
He cannot see his hand before his face; 
he knows not whether a chasm opens be- 
fore his next step or whether enemies 
lurk behind the trees, whose presence he 
can only guess at. Now, if an artist were 
asked to paint a picture of this scene, the 
utmost that he could do would be to 
plunge his brush in the purest and most 
concentrated ivory black and apply it in 
a thick and even coating over the sur- 
face of his canvas. By doing so, he 
would have faithfully reproduced all that 
the human eye could detect of the scene; 
yet he would have reflected nothing of 
the tumultuous emotions that the scene 
itself must have inspired. It is one of 
the many situations in life that call for 
the subtle interpretation of a psycholo- 
gist’s pen rather than the realism of a 
camera lens. 

But it does not follow, because some 
situations in life are harder to picture 
truthfully than others are,’that the fault 
lies with the method. If monochrome 
scenes and monotonous, humdrum lives 
are more difficult to picture than the 
crowded streets of a metropolis, or the 
disordered ranks of a scattered and flee- 
ing army, there is all the more credit in 
striving to reproduce them with a literal 
fidelity, even though the general public 
is blind to the delicate art that marks a 
masterpiece. In dealing with simple, 
commonplace characters and situations, 
the temptation to caricature is far 
harder to resist than in stories pictured 
on a more crowded canvas. It is easy 
to win a cheap and transient success with 
a few grotesque touches. There is a 
vaudeville element about our David 
Harums and Eben Holdens which wins 
a popular applause never meted out to 
stories of the Cranford type. Yet to 
picture the secluded life of some remote 
village, with the soft delicacy of a pastel; 
to make the few simple men and women 
who constitute its small social circle seem 
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so real, so near of kin that their joys and 
sorrows seem inseparably mingled with 
our own tears and laughter, is an achieve- 
ment so rare that the consciousness of 
having succeeded is in itself a reward be- 
yond the flattering clamour of a fickle 
public. It was this pastel-like quality 
which constituted the chief charm of 
Nancy Huston Banks’s first novel, Old- 
field. And the same quality is equally 
apparent in Mrs. Banks’s new volume, 
The Little Hills. 

The author of Oldfield is one of the 
fortunate few who are gifted with the 
wisdom and ability to 
profit by the advice em- 
bodied in the familiar 
French metaphor, cul- 
tiver son jardin. Few 
are so fortunate as Mrs. Banks in know- 
ing the range and boundaries of their 
intellectual gardens, the thoughts and 
fancies that will best flower therein. One 
pictures it mentally as an old-fashioned 
garden, full of quaint, rare blooms and 
half-forgotten, old-time fragrances; and 
at almost every page of her writings one 
feels a fresh thrill of grateful apprecia- 
tion for the many bygone manners and 
customs that she has here preserved in 
an atmosphere suggestive of nothing else 
so much as of the lingering fragrance of 
sweet lavender. “The air was the breath 
of spice pinks” is the opening phrase of 
The Little Hills; and from the first page 
to the last that spicy odour abides per- 
sistently with the reader, giving a tan- 
gible reality, a characteristic atmosphere, 
to the “remote corner of the green earth” 
where the scene is laid, and where, we 
are told, “some of the sweet old things 
and many of the simple old ways linger 
yet, even as late as this very day.” 

The score of characters who move 
through Mrs. Banks’s pages are quaint, 
charming, whimsical, by turns, but never 
exaggerated or burlesqued. They leave 
one with the pleasant consciousness of 
having been in congenial and well-bred 
company. One goes back to them again 
with something of the pleasure with 
which one goes back to the characters of 
Jane Austen. The central thread of 
the story, which binds the whole together 
with a strength surprising in a plot of 
such fragile delicacy, is imbued with a 


“The Little 
Hills.” 
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simple pathos that at times evokes an 
almost painful sympathy. Little Phoebe 
Rowan is one of those rare characters 
that unconsciously fasten themselves up- 
on the reader’s affections, refusing to be 
forgotten. She is a frail, delicate little 
woman, keenly sensitive to criticism, 
suffering cruelly if she has to run counter 
to the wishes and the advice of those she 
loves, yet imbued with that higher and 
finer sort of courage that follows duty 
in the face of all opposition, at no matter 
what cost to herself. Phoebe Rowan is a 
widow, who can hardly be said to have 
been a wife, since the village’s late min- 
ister, whom she married out of pity 
rather than love, died almost before the 
ceremony was concluded. The first great 
question of duty which Phcebe had to 
answer, and which she did answer in face 
of the opposition of the entire village, 
was that of her duty to her dead hus- 
band’s family, whom she had never 
seen—his father, who was both a cripple 
and a drunkard; his stepmother, austere, 
ignorant, narrow-minded, with a faculty 
for ruling all around her with an iron 
sway. These two old people, left quite 
destitute, Phoebe insisted upon bringing 
from their distant home to share her mere 
wren’s nest of a house and her slender 
patrimony, which was scarcely more than 
enough for a family of wrens. It is easy 
to see what poignant, unspoken heart- 
aches may be begotten by such a crowd- 
ing together of uncongenial spirits within 
such narrow quarters; but not the least 
of the story’s charm is the delicate art 
by which we afe made to think less of the 
inevitable clash of discordant natures 
than of the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
eventually brings Phoebe triumphantly 
through her troubles. The story culmi- 
nates in the happy outcome of a wooing 
which is altogether too full of the joy of 
living to be stigmatised with that much 

overworked epithet, idyllic. 
Another recent story that lays its scene 
in an out-of-the-way corner of civilisa- 
tion is The House of the 


“The House Black Ring, by Fred 


of the Lewis Pattee. It pic- 
tures the primitive life 
among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch of the Seven Mountains, their 
butcherings and “flittings,” their quaint 
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superstitions and their hereditary quar- 
rels. This background of simple, whole- 
some, old-fashioned life is drawn in with 
the sure_and unaffected touch that comes 
from first-hand knowledge. The story, 
however, as a whole belongs in a differ- 
ent catagory from that of The Little 
Hills. There is a touch of melodrama in 
the plot—a mysterious abandoned house, 
that has the reputation of being haunted 
and is surrounded by an uncanny ring of 
dark soil on which the snow refuses to 
lie, even in the coldest of winters. A 
hard, sour old man, who holds a sort of 
feudal sway over all the inhabitants of the 
valley; a beautiful and headstrong 
daughter, who falls in love with the son 
of the only man in the neighbourhood who 
dares to dispute her father’s will; a suc- 
cession of mysterious robberies and mur- 
ders, which bid fair to be laid to the 
charge of the man she loves, the son of 
her father’s enemy; and finally, the dis- 
covery of an underground cave, with its 
labyrinth of underground passages, 
reaching out, octopus-like, toward the 
various houses where the mysterious 
crimes were committed—all this suggests 
a disciple of Wilkie Collins and Miss 
}raddon rather than an exponent of real- 
ism, notwithstanding the careful work 
that Mr. Pattee has expended upon his 
background. 

An unsophisticated, almost crude piece 
of work, which nevertheless contains con- 
siderable promise, is The 
Girl from Home, by Iso- 
bel Strong, further de- 
fined upon the title-page 
as a story of Honolulu. 
Judging solely from internal evidence, 
one would say that this book was the out- 
come of a first visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands, written while the enthusiasm of 
first impressions was still at white heat. 
So far as the scenery, the topography, the 
inhabitants, the vegetation, the native 
products and industries are concerned, 
the author has emulated the primitive, 
categorical realism of a Baedeker. Noth- 
ing which greets the unaccustomed eyes 
of a stranger upon arrival, from the 
names of every hill and promontory to 
the barrels of sugar and stacks of bananas 
on the wharves, seems too trivial to be 
mentioned. The story itself is of the 
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slightest, just the chronicle of a young 
girl’s experience in Honolulu, when, after 
arriving as bride-elect of a young man 
who happens to be too drunk at the time 
to fulfil his part of the contract, she 
breaks off her engagement, and while 
temporarily stranded there until funds 
can arrive to take her home, is drawn into 
the gay vortex of colonial society, and 
ends by discreetly losing her heart to the 
wealthiest, handsomest and altogether 
most satisfactory of her numerous suit- 
ors. The book is best defined as an enter- 
taining volume of travel, sugar-coated 
with an innocuous little romance, and en- 
livened with a vein of mild satire. 
It would not be easy, even for the 
novice in literary criticism, to miss the 
note of distinction that 
pervades /sidro, the first 


“Isidro.” serious attempt in fiction 
by Mary Austin, author 
of The Land of Little 

Rain. Ina limited sense the book is a 


romance—but romance after the fashion 
in which Hewlett understands the word. 
The scene and epoch are Southern 
California and Mexico in the old 
Mission days; the hero a scion of a 
proud old Spanish family, who in infancy 
has been vowed by his father to become a 
priest of St. Francis, and who, now on 
the threshold of manhood, rides blithely 
forth to begin his novitiate in the mon- 
astery at Monterey. Strange adventures 
befall him by the way, as strange as any 
that have emanated from the fertile brain 
of a Dumas. A Portuguese sheep-raiser, 
who was known as a hoarder of gold, was 
murdered byone of his shepherds ; and the 
abandoned flock, led by two bewildered 
and half-starved sheep dogs, fall in with 
the future priest and promptly adopt him, 
despite himself, as their new shepherd. 
A young man who is found in charge of 
another man’s sheep, when the other man 
happens to have been slain, is open to 
suspicion, even though he is a scion of 
the house of Escobar, and dedicated to 
St. Francis; and consequently young 
Isidro speedily finds himself under arrest, 
charged with murder; but already in his 
brief wanderings he has unwittingly done 
some deeds that in the eyes of the world 
accord ill with his prospective priesthood. 
He has taken under his protection a 
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young lad whose pert tongue has earned 
him the name of El Zarzo—the Briar— 
and even’ after his arrival at the mon- 
astery has kept El Zarzo as his valet and 
confidential servant, little dreaming that 
the supposed lad is really a young woman 
of most uncommon beauty. When Isidro 
learns the truth, he also learns that the 
world will be slow to believe in his inno- 
cence. So without waiting to consider 
whether he loves the girl or not, and with 
the charge of murder still hanging over 
him, Isidro secretly marries El Zarzo, 
solely in order to give her the cloak of 
his good name, and never for an instant 
intending to relinquish his priestly 
vocation. 

The surprising thing about this story, 
however, is the manner of the telling. 
There is a virility about the style, a trick 
of unexpected phrasing, forceful im- 
agery, a fearless frankness, which fre- 
quently calls to mind the Hewlett of The 
Forest Lovers. This is especially true 
of the latter chapters of the book, during 
which the would-be priest awakens to a 
consciousness of his own unfitness for a 
life of celibacy and of his great need 
instead of “the common life of man, the 
common chances.” Mary Austin has 
achieved that admirable success, which is 
none too common, of telling a romantic 
tale with such vivid realism, a tale of by- 
gone years with such graphic assurance 
of detail, as to make even the most melo- 
dramatic of her episodes seem quite with- 
in the range of credibility. 

Mention of /sidro not unnaturally calls 
to mind still another tale of the South- 
west, The Girl of La 
Gloria, by Clara Driscoll. 
The scene this time is 
laid in Texas; the hero 
is a young Eastern man, 
sent South to protect his father’s inter- 
ests in a large ranching enterprise, the 
Calaveras Company, whose president they 
have had reason to suspect of double- 
dealing. The girl who furnishes the book 
with its title, as well as with its centre 
of interest, is a Mexican half-breed, 
whose father has been ruined by the 
treacherous president of the Calaveras 
Company, and whose beauty, youth and 
helplessness promptly awaken the chiv- 
alry of the young man from New York. 
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The story is really too good, as stories go, 
to be treated altogether flippantly; one 
feels at least that the Texan atmosphere 
of the book comes from first-hand knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless, it is a work of a 
different calibre from that of /sidro, and 
a comparison of the two stories is a use- 
ful object-lesson in the technique of 
fiction. 
If the admirers of Bruvver Jim’s Baby 
are frank about The Ultimate Passion, a 
good many of them will 
« : own that Phillip Verrill 
eT Mighels has somewhat 
disappointed them in his 
new volume. It is a 
story of a young man with political 
aspirations and a fiery zeal for reform. 
But he is easily victimised by the cor- 
rupt political ring that he starts out to 
crush, and when later on they approach 
him with an offer of the Presidency as a 
bribe, he forthwith becomes one with them, 
selling his political honour over and over 
again, but always with the mental reser- 
vation that just so soon as he is elected 
President he will repudiate all his prom- 
ises, become his own master and wreck 
the whole machine whose tool he pre- 
tends to be. Unfortunately for his suc- 
cess, a condition precedent to his nomi- 
nation is a betrothal to the daughter of 
the great political boss, Graystone, whose 
mere nod is supposed to make and un- 
make Presidents. In addition to his 
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daughter, there is another woman, whose 
relations to Graystone are less easily de- 
fined in polite terms; and no sooner does 
she cofie in contact with the young aspi- 
rant to the Presidency than she falls 
madly in love with him, and tells him so 
in a series of fervid scenes that read like 
missing chapters from Delilah of Har- 
lem. Now the hero has been making 
mistakes steadily from the very begin- 
ning. In fact, it is almost incredible that 
he could make so many mistakes and have 
a shadow of self-respect left, but at last 
he makes one mistake too many. He 
doesn’t need to marry Graystone’s daugh- 
ter until after the election ; he has only to 
pretend to be engaged to her. But mean- 
while he commits the indiscretion of 
marrying secretly another woman. Then 
he makes still another fatal blunder by 
spurning the advances of the aforemen- 
tioned Delilah ; and she, through jealousy, 
unearths the secret marriage, and forth- 
with the Presidential aspirations come 
tumbling to the earth. If you want a 
good example of the book which over- 
reaches itself by deliberate exaggeration, 
you will find it in The Ultimate Passion. 
It holds the interest fairly well while you 
read ; but when you stop to think it over 
carefully, you realise that it is distorted, 
overdrawn and as sadly removed from 
the realities of life as Ouida or Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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I. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW DICKSON 
WHITE.* 


John Foster, in his essay “On a Man’s 
Writing Memoirs of Himself,” says that 
if courtiers, ministers, popular leaders 
and ambassadors would publish, before 
they go in the triumph of virtue to the 
“last audit,” or leave to be published after 
they are gone, each a frank exposition of 
motives, intrigues, cabals and manceuvres, 
the worship which mankind have ren- 
dered to power and rank would cease to 
be, what it has always been, a mere blind 
superstition, and that it might contribute 
to a happy exorcism of that spirit which 
has never suffered nations to be at peace, 
while it would give an altered and less 
delusive character to history. This was 
written at a time when ambassadors were 
supposed to deserve a reputation which 
it would be difficult politely to charac- 
terise, and when a frank exposition of 
motives was not looked for unless the 
writer was prompted by revenge, or had 
grown careless of that urbane deception 
which marked his conduct as a diplomat. 
An American reader of these volumes, 
which Mr. Andrew Dickson White has 
written expressly for his children and 
grandchildren, but whose importance is 
very far beyond that of a family posses- 
sion, is not likely to be mystified by the 
power and rank with which an ambassa- 
dor of this country has official as well as 
social relations; but he will be given an 
inside view of many questions which 
could be gained in no other way, and he 
will be disarmed of many suspicions 
which have put foreign affairs in a mis- 
leading light. . If in these days the world 
is growing smaller and better, honest 
diplomacy, and the honest presentation of 
its methods and aims for social and 
political study, are contributing power- 
fully to that beneficent result by clearing 
away doubt and misunderstanding in a 


*Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. 
With portrait. Two vols. New York: The 
Century Company. 


sphere which no other agencies can reach. 
Mr. White’s career has, indeed, been too 
manysided to be considered exclusively 
from the diplomatic point of view; but 
his success in that respect at least proves 
that varied and liberal studies, inspired 
by high principles and ideals, can be made 
an excellent substitute for the traditional 
special training which European govern- 
ments have given their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. White was born seventy-three 
years ago in a village of Central New 
York. His New England ancestry was 
of the best, and its qualities of self-denial 
and devotion to the public good were 
manifest in him in a manner worthy of 
emphasis at the present time, when the 
temptations of wealth in a leisured class 
are said to be weakening the fibre of its 
heirs. He had sufficient means for 
an easy life if he had been inclined to 
choose it ; but by the time he was twenty- 
one, after a year’s attendance at a small 
church college and a subsequent course at 
Yale, he went abroad for travel and fur- 
ther study. Apparently the purpose of 
living a useful and intellectual life was as 
firmly fixed then as at any later period of 
his career. His first experience in the 
diplomatic service was as an attaché of 
the American Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, and afterwards he studied and ob- 
served diligently at Berlin, London and 
Paris. On his return he was elected at 
twenty-four years of age to a professor- 
ship of history at the University of Michi- 
gan. Here his responsible work as a 
teacher and educator began, the new 
ideas and wider outlook gained abroad 
giving him an advantage which he im- 
proved to the utmost. 

From this time his character and 
ambitions, powerfully influenced by the 
question of slavery and the ominous 
approach of the Civil War, broadened 
out with a force and depth that fully en- 
gaged his faculties. An uncompromising 
Abolitionist, he hated the Fugitive Slave 
Law and, he tells us, looked upon Chief 
Justice Taney as a Spanish Protestant 
might have looked upon Torquemada. 
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.Sectarian control of education, especially 


higher education, was revolting to him, 
and his plan of a great university, which 
had begun to take shape in his imagina- 
tion at a very early age, utterly discarded 
theological trammels in its teaching and 
denominational control in its manage- 
ment. Orthodox narrowness had refused 
him a professorship at Yale; but the lib- 
eral régime at the University of Michi- 
gan was varied and supplemented in his 
thought so as to incluce all that he was 
then able to imagine in the perfected in- 
stitution which he hoped to found. So 
far as possible he wished to displace 
theology by science. These ideals were 
soon sought to be realised in practice. 
His election to the Senate of New York 
in 1864 gave him splendid opportunities 
for measures of reform and, more es- 
pecially, for achieving his great educa- 
tional aim. In Albany he first met 
Ezra Cornell. 

This election is a convenient point for 
adopting his own division of his career 
into educational, political and diplomatic ; 
for otherwise his valuable services were 
so often and unexpectedly demanded that 
summonses from the professor’s chair 
or university presidency to the legislature, 
to the investigations of an important com- 
mission, to represent his country at a 
European court, to the public platform, 
or to literary composition and scientific 
research, give his activity a varied and 
complex appearance that is difficult to 
follow. His great work as an educator 
is, of course, the organisation of Cornell 
University, apart from the financial ques- 
tions, which were left to the founder ; and 
in this high enterprise the breadth and 
thoroughness of his principles were so 
evident that Cornell became a true Ameri- 
can university of the new type, combin- 
ing the best features of the inherited 
English system with the specialism, 
original research and noble freedom in 
teaching which distinguish the universi- 
ties of Germany. It is impossible to read 
the account of Mr. White’s and Mr. Cor- 
nell’s struggles against denominational 
bigotry and narrowness, as well as 
against petty politicians, without a feel- 
ing of unpleasant proximity to a social 
order which the standards of to-day 
would assign to the seventeenth century. 


The whole story is an instructive re- 
minder of deliverance from bonds that 
have been too recently broken to warrant 
a careless reminiscence of their origin 
and danger. If the founding of other 
great universities since that time has been 
comparatively free from such opposition, 
it is largely because Mr. White was a 
pioneer whose hewn passage through ob- 
stacles fixed a broad and luminous way. 
He has said that he wishes to be judged 
by his work for Cornell. His fame is 
safe. 

His services in domestic politics were 
those of a scholar ready to test the con- 
clusions of the study in the practice of 
public duties. In early life his hatred of 
slavery and love for the Union gave him 
convictions that nourished the political 
views of his manhood, while his culture 
saved him from shibboleths; so that he 
was neither doctrinaire nor routine par- 
tisan. A Republican President appointed 
him in 1870 a commissioner to investigate 
the affairs of San Domingo; a Demo- 
cratic President in 1895 made him a mem- 
ber of the Venezuela Commission. He 
gave an independent support to the Re- 
publican party, his college theories of free 
trade being gradually relinquished for 
protection. During his State senatorship 
he had done worthy service in criminal 
law amendments and in improving the ad- 
ministration of the Health Department in 
New York City. As an ardent sympathiser 
with civil service reform he was asso- 
ciated with George William Curtis, Carl 
Schurz and Theodore Roosevelt, and to 
the cause of sound finance he contributed 
efficiently by his exposure of irredeem- 
able paper currency as illustrated by the 
assignats of the French Revolution. It 
is difficult to mention a public question 
of first importance upon which he did not 
throw light either by pen or voice, or to 
recall] a public man of high prominence 
during the last thirty-five years with 
whom he was not brought in contact. 

His career abroad was equally dis- 
tinguished. Fortunately his early diplo- 
matic experience introduced him to the 
more important duties afterwards as- 
signed him. As Minister to Germany in 
1879-1881, Minister to Russia in 1892- 
7894, and Ambassador to Germany in 
1897-1903, he had exceptional oppor- 

















tunities for observing the inner play of 
motives and interests, and his views of 
foreign statesmen and institutions are 
interesting and valuable to the student. 
One can, if limited to two chapters, ex- 
plain the present humiliation of Russia 
by thinking of what Mr. White saw 
while in that country. The far-seeing em- 
phasis of higher education in Germany is 
also considered. Character sketches of 
Pobiedonostzeff, Bismarck, Emperor 
William II., and others of only less im- 
portance are clearly and suggestively 
drawn. It is worth while to recall that, 
besides specific recommendations for im- 
proving the American diplomatic service, 
Mr. White has in a few weighty words 
drawn from his foreign experience this 
general advice to his countrymen : 


As a result of observation and reflection 
during a long life which has touched public 
men and measures in wide variety, I would 
desire for my country three things above all 
others, to supplement our existing American 
civilisation: from Great Britain her adminis- 
tration of criminal justice; from Germany her 
theatre, and from any European country save 
Russia, Spain and Turkey, its government of 
cities. 


At the Hague Conference he repre- 
sented the spirit and aims of his country 
most worthily. On that occasion he 
shared with others in communicating an 
enduring impulse to the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration, and it was his argu- 
ments that induced the German Emperor 
to adopt a more favourable attitude to the 
Conference. A work of that scope and 
importance would naturally appeal to the 
character of a student and lover of peace, 
one upon whom the outward circum- 
stance of armed power could practise no 
deception as to the final dominance of 
greater forces behind. I can think of no 
sentiment more honourable to this emi- 
nent man than this, indited in diplomatic 
surroundings, but first manifested when a 
boy at school : 


I am now in my sixty-eighth year, and I write 
these lines from the American Embassy, in 
Berlin. It is my duty here, as it has been 


at other European capitals, to meet various 
high officials; but that old feeling, engendered 
in my childhood, continues, and I bow to the 
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representatives of the universities,—to the 
leaders in science, literature and art, with a 
feeling of awe and respect far greater than 
to their so-called superiors,—princelings and 
high military or civil officials. 


Mr. White is said to look upon his book 
on The Warfare of Science with Theol- 
ogy as his best literary work. It may 
be doubted whether critical opinion will 
sustain him in his estimate of its impor- 
tance. He quotes Goldwin Smith against 
ever glorifying revolution, and urges us 
to be content with assisting evolution. It 
is problematical whether a book begin- 
ning as a pamphlet in 1876 and not com- 
pleted until 1896 rendered essential ser- 
vice to the liberation of science from 
dogma in civilised countries. It was 
belated ; it did not assist evolution ; it fol- 
lowed it. The train had gone past that 
station. It is not necessary to connect 
with any one publication his sympathy 
with science or his catholicity in religion. 

John W. Russell. 


IT. 
ByGcones WortH REMEMBERING.* 


The value of reminiscent literature as 
an aid to the study of history is strikingly 
illustrated by the appearance of two vol- 
umes of recollections from the pen of the 
veteran “agitator,” George Jacob Hol- 
yoake. Founder of the system of thought 
known as Secularism, pioneer in numer- 
ous movements to better the condition of 
the English workingman, actively in sym- 
pathy with every effort in the direction of 
greater intellectual and political freedom, 
Mr. Holyoake, who is now nearly ninety 
years old, has been the storm centre of 
many a controversy, has frequently come 
into conflict with the law of the land, has 
enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of 
eminent men and women of all shades of 
opinion, and has lived to witness the 
eradication of many of the abuses against 
which he fought. Into the life of such a 
man it was inevitable that there should 
throng a multitude of “bygones worth 

*Bygones Worth Remembering, By George 


Jacob Holyoake. Cloth, Two volumes, Price, 
$5.00 net. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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remembering,” and in opening the store- 
house of his memory to the present gen- 
eration Mr. Holyoake has performed an 
act for which even those who most 
sharply differ from him in view and be- 
lief must feel indebted to him, and must 
recognise the significance of his work 
as constituting a vivid record of the 
political and social changes that have been 
brought about in England since the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and as 
casting entertaining and instructive side- 
lights on certain of the period’s leaders 
of thought and action. 

For one who has had to reckon not 
only with the open hostility of those to 
whom his religious and secular radical- 
ism gave offence, but also with the in- 
difference and ingratitude of those for 
whom he laboured most faithfully, and 
for one to whom agitation and dispute 
seem to have been as the breath of life, 
Mr. Holyoake writes in a remarkably 
sunny, genial and optimistic tone. Love 
of and faith in humanity are stamped 
large on his pages. In the personal esti- 
mates with which they abound generosity 
is, as a rule, the prevailing characteristic. 
That prejudice is occasionally in evidence 
is not at all surprising. In view of the 
sacrifices the aged agnostic and social re- 
former has been called upon to make for 
principle’s sake, and the bitter experi- 
ences through which he has passed, the 
marvel is that his writings are so free 
from acerbity. The most obvious and 
painful exceptions to the customary kind- 
liness of treatment occur in connection 
with the two Conservative Prime Min- 
isters, Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, 
both of whom, as the reader need hardly 
be reminded, were anathema to the Lib- 
erals and Radicals who championed the 
aspirations of the democracy of England. 


“What gave this man,” demands Mr. Hol- 
yoake, apropos of Lord Salisbury’s speeches 
against the extension of the suffrage to the 
working-class, “what gave this man the right 
to speak with bitterness and scorn of the peo- 
ple whose industry kept him in the opulence he 
so little deserved? Some friends of mine, who 
had personal intercourse with him, described 
him as a fair-spoken gentleman. All the while, 
and to the end of his days, he had the can- 
tankerous tongue in diplomacy which brought 


contempt and distrust upon Englishmen abroad, 
while his jests at Irish members of Parliament, 
whom his Government had subjected to humil- 
iation.in prison, denoted, thought many, the 
innate savagery of his order, when secure from 
public retribution, which people should re- 
member who continue its impunity. Differ- 
ence of opinion is to be respected, but it is dif- 
ficult even for philosophy to condone scorn. 
If recklessness in language be a mark of in- 
feriority in workmen, what is it in those of 
high position who compromise a nation by 
their ungoverned tongues ?” 


No recognition here of the fact that 
Lord Salisbury’s opposition to reform 
was an honest opposition, that in speech 
and action he was impelled by a sincere 
belief that the policies he advocated were 
for the best interests of the country; no 
inkling that, so far from compromising 
his nation by an “ungoverned tongue,” 
his diplomacy was such as to restore the 
waning prestige of Great Britain and to 
solidify the British Empire. Common 
justice requires that Mr. Holyoake do 
more than “record to his honour [that] 
he subscribed £50 toward the memorial 
to Mr. Mill.” 

Equally unfair is the picture of Lord 
Beaconsfield, though, to be sure, it is re- 
lieved by some softening touches. “Not 
approaching erect, like a human thing,” 
we are told, “Disraeli stealthily crept, 
lizard-like, through the crevices of Par- 
liament to the front of the nation, and 
with the sting that nature had given him, 
he kept his enemies at bay.” Avowedly 
of Lord Acton’s opinion that “the un- 
faltering Jew” was morally insupport- 
able, though otherwise astonishing, the 
writer relentlessly thrusts into the fore- 
ground his peccadilloes as well as his 
more serious faults. The reputed “errors 
in vintage,” the plagiarism in speech and 
novel of which he has been accused, are 
given renewed publicity, and, reminding 
the reader that a critic had also brought 
charges of plagiarism against Disraeli the 
elder, Mr. Holyoake does not hesitate to 
assert that “when Daniel O’Connell de- 
scribed Disraeli as ‘the heir-at-law of the 
impenitent thief who died on the cross’ 
he was nearer the truth than he knew, 
for there was petty larceny in the Dis- 
raelian family.” The moral to be drawn 
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from his singular career is “that genius 
and versatility, animated by ambition 
without scruple, may attain distinction 
without principle. It can win national 
admiration, but not public affection. All 
it can accomplish is to leave behind a 
name of sinister renown.” Characteris- 
tically enough, Mr. Holyoake hastens to 
admit that “if we knew all, no doubt Lord 
Beaconsfield had, apart from the exi- 
gencies of ambition, personal qualities 
commanding esteem.” The pity that this 
reflection has not led him to mitigate the 
rigours of his earlier diatribe. 

Happily, as has been said, the instances 
of subversion of judgment by personal 
dislike are few and far apart. Errors due 
to friendship are of more frequent occur- 
rence. As may be imagined, Gladstone, 
Spencer, Bright, Cobden, Mill, Brad- 
laugh, Cowen, Place, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Harriet Martineau and George Eliot— 
all of whom figure prominently in the 
memoirs—elicit glowing tributes from 
this friend of free thought, free speech 
and free action, tributes in which eulogy 
is not always tempered by discrimination. 
The highest meed of praise—and who can 
doubt deservedly ?—is reserved for Glad- 
stone and Spencer. With the former, 
wide apart though they were in matters 
of religion, Mr. Holyoake enjoyed years 
of intercourse, and he now records his 
conviction that the Great Believer was 
of the ideal type of Christian painted by 
Abbé Lamennais—“the active Christian 
who is ceaselessly fighting the enemies of 
humanity, without omitting to pardon 
and love them.” It was Gladstone’s dis- 
tinction, he adds, in grateful remem- 
brance that his agnosticism had made no 
difference in their relations, “that he ap- 
plied this affectionate tolerance not only 
to the ‘enemies of humanity,’ but to the 
dissentients from the faith he loved so 
well. I have reason to acknowl- 
edge his noble personal courtesy, notwith- 
standing convictions of mine he must 
think seriously erroneous, upon which, as 
I told him, ‘I did not keep silence.’” 
Spencer, Mr. Holyoake avers, “was as 
great in the kingdom of science as Mr. 
Gladstone was in that of politics and 
ecclesiasticism. Men have to go back to 
Aristotle to find his compeer in range of 
thought, and to Gibbon for a parallel to 
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his protracted persistence in accomplish- 
ing his great design of creating a philoso- 
phy of evolution. Mr. Spencer’s distinc- 
tion was that he laid down new land- 
marks of evolutionary guidance in all the 
dominions of human knowledge.” Of 
Spencer as a man, however, it must be 
said that the anecdotes and reminiscences 
here assembled do not leave an altogether 
agreeable impression. 

The closing chapter is beyond all ques- 
tion one of the most valuable, if not the 
most valuable, of the nearly fifty into 
which the work is divided. Here Mr. 
Holyoke pauses to take a farewell gaze 
down the long vista of years, and to com- 
pare briefly the condition of the English 
working-class of to-day with that of the 
working-class of the days of his child- 
hood, youth and earlier manhood. Those 
who labour under any delusion that 
“things are as bad as they well can be” 
should not miss a word of the pages 
wherein the venerable reformer enumer- 
ates the benefits that have accrued to the 
toilers since 1824, the year when he first 
became familiar with workshops. 

“Let the reader think what, in a general 
way, the new advantages are,” he sums up, 
“The press is free, and articulate with a mil- 
lion voices—formerly dumb. Now a poor man 
can buy a better library for a few shillings 
than Solomon with all his gold and glory could 
in. his day; or than the middle-class man pos- 
sessed fifty years ago. Toleration—not only of 
ideas, but of action, is enlarged, and that 
means much. Social freedom is greater. and that 
means more. The days of children are hap- 
pier, schoolrooms are more cheerful. . . . An- 
other change is that the pride in ignorance, 
which makes for impotence, is decreasing, is 
no longer much thought of among those whose 
ignorance was their only attainment. Not less 
have the material conditions of life improved. 
Food is purer—health is surer—life itself is 
safer and lasts longer. Comfort has crept into 
a million houses where it never found its way 
before. . Towns are brighter, there are 
more public buildings which do the human eye 
good to look upon. Means of recreation are 
continually being multiplied. Opportunity of 
change from town to country, or coast, falls 
now to the poorest. . . . Life is better worth 
living. Pain none could escape is evadable 
now. . . . The fortune of industry is higher 
in many ways. . . . Political as well as civil 
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freedom has come in a measure to those who 
dwell in cottages and lodgings. . . . The 
manners of the rich are better. Their sym- 
pathy with the people has increased. Their 
power of doing ill is no longer absolute. Em- 
ployers think more of the condition of those 
who labour for them. The better sort still 
throw crumbs to Lazarus. But now Dives is 
expected to explain why it is that Lazarus can- 
not get crumbs himself. In ways still untold 
the labour class is gradually attaining to social 
equality with the idle class and to that inde- 
pendence hitherto the privilege of those who 
do nothing. The workman’s power of self- 
defence grows—his influence extends — his 
rights enlarge. I agree with Sydney 
Smith, 


““For olden times let others prate; 
I deem it lucky I was born so late. 


>”? 


H. Addington Bruce, 


III. 


Mr. Hersert Paut’s “Mopern Enc- 
LAND.”’* 


Mr. Paul is one of those intellectual 
confidence men who have recently enjoyed 
such remarkable success in the bunco 
games they have played upon English 
readers. The gold~bricks they dispense 
have more than the glitter of genuine 
metal. They say things so smartly that 
few persons stop to inquire if what is 
said be truth. Now cleverness is a dan- 
gerous quality in an historian ; but smart- 
ness is fatal. The temptation to exploit 
one’s self at the expense of one’s subject 
is difficult, nay impossible, to resist. 
And why should one cultivate a Spartan 
virtue? The public will be immensely 
impressed with an air of omniscience; 
and omniscience is easy to writers like 
Mr. Paul. The third volume of A His- 
tory of Modern England surpasses even 
its predecessors in the sublime compla- 
cency with which questions usually re- 
garded as open to dispute are settled be- 
yond controversy by the author. 

This “cocksureness” is the more annoy- 
ing because of the feeling that Mr. Paul 


*A History of Modern England. By Herbert 
Paul. Vol.-III]. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


had the ability to write, not merely an 
entertaining, but a luminous account of 
the events of the last half century in the 
politieal and social life of the British isles. 
What he has really given us is a sort of 
running catalogue of his own views of 
the occurrences he relates. He has de- 
parted a little, in the third volume, from 
the strict chronological sequence ‘he 
adopted in the first two, with the result 
that his narrative does not jump from 
one subject to another with quite such 
bewildering frequency. But nowhere is 
there any adequate analysis of the great 
forces, both without and within, that 
well-nigh transformed England in the 
twenty years between the death of Lord 
Palmerston and the beginning of Dis- 
raeli’s second ministry. Mr. Paul has a 
certain journalistic sense which makes him 
a good reporter of the doings of the House 
of Commons ; but even here he takes sides 
too conspicuously against the Conserva- 
tives. In discussing the Reform Bill of 
1867, for example, he practically accuses 
Lord Derby of dishonourable conduct. He 
assumes that the “leap in the dark” was a 
piece of mere political acrobatics. The 
fact is that Lord Derby had always been 
a reformer, and had long contemplated 
completing the work of the Reform Bill 
of 1832, in which he had had a dis- 
tinguished share. “Shameless tergiver- 
sation” is too strong a phrase to apply to 
his course. Like other statesmen, he 
had been an opportunist and had awaited 
the psychological moment. 

The affairs of the English Church’ oc- 
cupy no small portion of the pages of this 
third volume. Mr. Paul’s views are 
frankly Erastian, and with characteristic 
incapacity he refuses to see any reason in 
the views of those who do not agree with 
him. He does not conceal his contempt 
for Mr. Gladstone asa High Churchman, 
speaking of him in one place as having 
“the passionate prejudices of a mediaeval 
monk,” which is a convenient way of dis- 
posing of a habit of mind one does not 
understand. Mr. Paul apparently takes 
the position that the Church is, after all, 
only the creature of the State, and that 
the churchman who holds opinions that 
may happen to be unpopular for the 
moment is simply a narrow-minded par- 
tisan who ought to be got rid of at the 











earliest opportunity. It is beautifully 
plain when once one grasps the principle. 
But if a man becomes “‘too large” for the 
Church—which happens now and then— 
and repudiates her formularies while 
continuing to ministe~ at her altars, he is 
a noble martyr to truth, who deserves the 
admiration of his kind. Such a line of 
argument, applied to the Colenso contro- 
versy, results in a distortion of the facts 
which must be regarded as deplorable by 
plain wayfaring men unskilled in casuis- 
try. Mr. Paul does not err from igno- 
rance, as his clear and intelligible state- 
ment of the conditions which led to the 
disestablishment of the Church in Ireland 
shows. The trouble is that he has a cyni- 
cal contempt for the reasoning powers of 
his readers. 

The chapter on “Intellectual and Social 
Progress,” which concludes the volume, 
must be intended as a jest. In just six- 
teen pages Mr. Paul deals with Glad- 
stone’s pamphlets on “Vaticanism,” with 
two or three unimportant ecclesiastical 
cases, with a half a dozen books of the 
period and with the Tichborne case. The 
pertinency of this last choice is not ob- 
vious. It is somewhat difficult to speak 
with patience of a writer who trifles thus 
with a serious subject. As has been said, 
there is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Paul could notthavesdone better work had 
he chosen. Edward Fuller. 


IV. 


Mrs. WHARTON’S “ITALIAN BACK- 
JROU NDs.”’* 


Mrs. Wharton’s rapidly but soundly es- 
tablished reputation as a writer lays upon 
the critic the duty of speedily informing 
the public of at least the contents and 
general character of a new work by her. 
This is a set of brief, highly polished 
sketches, partly of little frequented places, 
partly of well-known cities which she 
desires to present in new aspects. She 
tells of a midsummer descent from 
Splaigen into the region about Brescia, 
of an extraordinary Sacred Way in 


By Edith Wharton. 
New York: Charles 


*Ttalian Backgrounds. 
flustrated by Peixotto. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.50. 
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the inaccessible hill-village of Cerveno, 
of sanctuaries in the Pennine~ Alps, 
of her virtual discovery in the terra-cotta 
groups at San Vivaldo of a “remarkable 
example of late quattro-cento art”; of 
Parma and Milan; of various March 
wanderings; and, in another key, of the 
ancient Christian solitaries, the last—odd 
fancy !—to behold the Pagan gods still 
lingering in the lost recesses of the Italian 
mountains. 

But it is only in the final essay, on 
“Italian Backgrounds,” that one gets a 
clew to the unity of the volume. The 
foregrounds of old Italian pictures, Mrs. 
Wharton says, were always conventional. 
Only in the figures and landscapes of the 
middle distance and the background was 
the artists free to express his individual 
sense of nature and contemporary life. 
The student of Italian painting must 
therefore, learn to reverse the perspective, 
and to see first and foremost what the 
painter revealed only incidentally. Simi- 
larly, Italy herself has her conventional 
foreground, her “monuments,” and one 
must somehow “‘deconventionalise” these 
works of art by considering them chiefly 
‘ in relation to the life of which they are 
merely the ornamental facade.” Then 
follow brief and learned but vivid 
sketches of life and art in seventeenth 
century Rome and ‘eighteenth century 
Venice. We may, then, with propriety 
infer that the volume is to be understood 
as an attempt to formulate the elements 
of Italian life and scenery most essential 
to the appreciation of Italian art. 

Deconventionalise! The idea is sound 
and the clumsy word sticks like a burr. 
Italy, more than any other country of 
Europe, needs to be deconventionalised, 
to be re-felt and re-stated. We have fixed 
our gaze so long on obvious “monu- 
ments” that we are virtually hypnotised 
by them, and lose all sense of their mean- 
ing and value. The phenomenon is com- 
mon enough in other fields of thought. 
Recently I read a volume by a great philo- 
logian, whose attention had been so long 
concentrated on his hoard of hard-won 
facts that, miser-like, he had nothing to 
say about them. They were just facts. 
A powerful intellect had been so en- 
tranced by petty antiquarianism that it 
had lost its own individuality. 
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One suspects a touch of the same mal- 
ady it Mrs. Wharton. She cannot de- 
conventionalise Italy. It is personality 
that deconventionalises—witness the /n- 
nocents Abroad. How rudely and sanely 
that shattered, a generation ago, the 
cheap sentimentalism then current among 
sophisticated travellers. But Mrs. Whar- 
ton unwittingly has allowed herself to be 
hypnotised by Italian art. She has de- 
nationalised, defeminised herself. Her 
writing is not that of an American of to- 
day, not even of a woman, but merely of 
the art-antiquarian. She speaks scorn- 
fully of the casual traveller, but even her 
“unfortunate lady in spectacles, who looks 
like one of the Creator’s rejected experi- 
ments, and carries a grey linen bag em- 
broidered with forget-me-nots” may— 
who knows?—have seen Italy less con- 
ventionally than she. For, after all, it 
seems to me, Mrs. Wharton is merely fol- 
lowing, in her polished essays, the famil- 
iar method of Symonds and Vernon Lee. 
Her style is extraordinarily good, but her 
thought is pedantic and inhuman. There 
is more freedom of vision in the Baedeker 
of our grandfathers’ Vallery’s quaint and 
sage Voyages historiques, littératres, et 
artistiques en Italie. 


G. R. Carpenter. 


‘V. 


Mr. Howe ts’s “Miss BELLARD’s IN- 
SPIRATION.”’* 


When the time comes to judge the life 
work of an author in its entirety, there 
are certain volumes which assume an im- 
portance quite apart from their intrinsic 
literary value, and sometimes at variance 
with it; volumes which the biographer 
cannot afford to neglect, and which stand 
out as milestones along the path of the 
author’s development. It is probably a 
prescience on the part of the reviewer, 
an instinctive recognition of their sig- 
nificance as human documents, which 
results every now and then in hailing 
some novel with an enthusiasm out of 
proportion to its individual merit. 

Mr. Howells’s latest story, Miss Bel- 


*Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. By W. D. How- 
ells. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


lard’s Inspiration, seems in a measure to 
be a case in point. One must concede it 
to be a diverting little comedy, written 
in a spirit of indulgent satire, and deftly 
suggesting some serious problems of 
modern life, while evading with equal 
deftness any serious discussion of them. 
Not only is it a book which only Mr. 
Howells could have written, but one may 
say with equal assurance that it is a book 
which Mr. Howells himself could scarcely 
have written twenty years ago. It repre- 
sents the culmination of his later style, 
just as April Hopes and Silas Lapham 
represented the highest development of 
his earlier manner. But to proclaim Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration, in the words of at 
least one recent reviewer, as “unquestion- 
ably Mr. Howells at his best” is to over- 
praise the cultured deftness of his present- 
day satire at the expense of the really big 
and vital books that he was producing 
almost a generation ago. 

The riotous passions that sometimes 
play havoc with the lives of men and 
women in the full ripeness of maturity 
never offered congenial themes to the 
author of April Hopes. The great ma- 
jority of his books concern. themselves 
with the love affairs of the very young, 
or else with the joys and sorrows of those 
so far advanced in years that the quick- 
ened heart-beat, the bounding pulse, are a 
thing of the past. Yet in those earlier 
books, the books that inevitably come to 
mind when one speaks his name, one feels 
the warm glow of the author’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of human moods. 
In the books that he writes to-day there 
is an even subtler understanding, but one 
misses the sympathy. His interest in 
human nature is keen as ever, but it par- 
takes more of the interest of an entomolo- 
gist examining a new species of beetle 
through his lens. Among the essays col- 
lected under the title Literature and Life, 
there is one in which Mr. Howells de- 
scribes the impressions that he received 
from a visit to Coney Island. There is 
that great summer playground of our 
chief metropolis, with its vast army of 
pleasure-seekers, its motley horde of all 
classes, conditions and nationalities. The 
one aspect which impressed Mr. Howells 
beyond all others was the queerness of it 
all. Out of the whole range of available 














adjectives, there was only one which to 
his mind seemed to fit the case: it was 
simply queer. And his attitude toward 
Coney Island is. very much akin to his 
attitude toward life in general. He 
studies the queerness of human nature 
with an amused tolerance in which one 
missed the old-time note of contagious 
sympathy. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Bellard’s In- 
spiration is not so strong a novel as was 
The Son of Royal Langbrith a year ago. 
But to the student of literature it is more 
interesting, because it marks a special 
point of development, while the former 
book was merely an echo of its author’s 
earlier period. The theme is one which 
is very much in the air just at present: 
the effect which the higher education of 
women is likely to have upon matrimony. 
One can scarcely take up a Sunday sup- 
plement in these days without running 
across a discussion of such questions as 
“Are Men Afraid to Marry College 
Girls?” or “Do Professional Women 
Make Good Housekeepers?” Mr. How- 
ells takes an old-fashioned view of the 
Eternal Feminine, and looks on tran- 
quilly upon the modern phases of the 
Bachelor Girl and the Advanced Woman, 
quite convinced in his own mind that 
when her heart is touched, the woman of 
to-day is just as womanly, just as im- 
pulsive, just as refreshingly irrational as 
her sisters of a generation ago. 

Here is the case of Miss Lillias Bellard, 
whose inspiration seemed to Mr. Howells 
worthy to be recorded in a volume of up- 
ward of two hundred pages. She is older 
than the majority of his heroines, very 
nearly a.Woman of Thirty, in fact, with 
‘‘a serenity like that of a September after- 
noon ;” she holds a professorship in a 
Western university, where her post- 
graduate lectures on zsthetics have made 
considerable local stir. In short, her 
career is definitely cut out, when suddenly 
a very disconcerting thing happens to 
her; a handsome young Englishman, who 
attends her lectures, has fallen in love 
with her, and to her consternation, she 
finds that she is strongly tempted to 
accept him. But because she is a modern 
woman, with a cultured mind, she decides 
to do nothing rash. She comes East to 
spend the summer with a married aunt, 
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in order to study matrimony from the 
inside, as it were, and see for herself 
whether the relation seems to promise 
happiness. Quite naturally, Craybourne, 
the Englishman, follows Miss Bellard 
East, and speedily becomes established as 
a daily visitor in her aunt’s household. 
The comfortable Darby and Joan atmos- 
phere that surrounds them spreads an 
easily caught contagion, the engagement 
is acknowledged, and a marriage in early 
prospect, when suddenly Mevison, the 
artist, an old Latin Quarter crony of 
Uncle Crombie, arrives on a visit, and 
with him his jealous, unreasoning, im- 
possible wife. The spectacle of this ill- 
assorted pair, living.a life of constant 
bickering, ever on the border line of di- 
vorce, convinces Lillias that marriage is a 
mistake and that she must break once for 
all with Craybourne. In fact, the whole 
matter has so far got upon her nerves 
that in the course of breaking with Cray- 
bourne, who is a thoroughly likeable sort 
of fellow and entitled to our sympathies, 
she falls to quarrelling with him as ener- 
getically as ever the Mevisons themselves 
had quarrelled. But the young English- 
man refuses to take his dismissal or to 
accept her reasons seriously, and when 
she returns West to her college work, he 
follows undauntedly after her. And the 
last we hear about them comes in the 
form of a letter from Miss Bellard to her 
aunt, triumphantly telling of the inspira- 
tion which satisfactorily solved their 
problem : 


Before I knew it, he was offering an argu- 
ment that cleared me up to myself in a most 
wonderful way. ... The point was a very 
fine one, and I kept losing it; but he never 
did; he has so much intellectual tenacity; and 
he held me to it, so that when he did go away, 
I promised him that I would think about it. 
I did think about it, and before morning I 
had a perfect inspiration. My inspiration was 
that where I was so helpless to reason it out 
for myself, I ought to leave it altogether to 
him, and that-is why we are going to be 
married in the spring. 


Thus, according to Mr. Howells, the 
modern woman, even though she holds 
several degrees and delivers post-gradu- 
ate lectures, if there comes a clash be- 
tween her reason and her heart, will cloak 
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her illogic under words of many syllables ; 
but it will none the less be deliciously and 
refreshingly illogical. The book is unde- 
niably a delicate and divefting piece of 
satire and full of those illuminating side- 
lights ttpon human foibles and frailties 
that make Mr. Howells inimitable. But 
after all, scruples of conscience, however 
illogical and unfounded, are the source 
of very genuine heart-aches. Mr. How- 
ells does not try to make us see the 
tragedy of it all, but only the comedy. 
His pose has something of the superiority 
of the mature mind in the presence of the 
follies of childhood. Here, as at Coney 
Island, he is engrossed by the queerness, 
not the poignancy. Miss Bellard’s In- 


spiration has charm as well as deftness. 
Mr. Howells is like an artist who, in pic- 
turing a cyclone or a thunderstorm, has 
chosen to work in p1stels instead of oils. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


VI. 
Miss CaATHER’S “THE TROLL GARDEN.”’* 


The Troll Garden is a collection of 
freak stories that are either lurid, hysteri- 
cal or unwholesome, and that remind one 
of nothing so much as the coloured stp- 
plement to the Sunday papers. The 
characters, with the possible exception of 
Laird in “The Sculptor’s Funeral,” and 
Paul in the last and best of the stories, 
“Paul’s Case,’ are mere dummies, with 
fancy names, on which to hang epigrams. 
The author has confined her attention 
wholly to what William Tames some- 
where calls “the ash-heap of the human 
mind”—the thoughts and feelings that 
come to all of ts when the pressure of 
the will is low, the refuse and sweepings 
of the mental life. Here and thete are 
very striking passages, but they are not 
so much suggested by the story as sought 
out and worked up with the deliberate in- 
tention of saying something impressive, 
something warranted to thrill. For in- 
stance, in the little sketch entitled “A 
Wagner Matinée,” a pioneer home in the 
West is described. Desolate and un- 


*The Troll Garden. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
New York: McClute, Phillips and Company, 
1908. 
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sightly it is to the last degree, with “the 
four dwarf ash seedlings, where the dish 
cloths were always hung to dry before 
the kitehen door.” The story seems built 
around those dish cloths, 

The following passage illustrates ad- 
mirably both the strong and the weak 
points of the author. It is from “The 
Garden Lodge,” the story of a woman 
whose early years have been passed in a 
sordid struggle with poverty, brought 
on by the extravagances-of an “artistic” 
father and brother. By dint of merciless 
self-control she has attained wealth and 
place, and entertained for a month, at 
her husband’s house, a world-famous 
singer, for whom she conceives in middle 
life the passionate love denied to her 
girlhood. It is of him the author is 
speaking. 


D’Esquerré’s arrival in the early winter was 
the signal for a feminine hegira toward New 
York. On the nights when he sang, women 
flocked to the Metropolitan from mansions 
and hotels, from typewriter desks, school- 
rooms, shops and fitting rooms. They were 
of all cofiditions and complexions. Women 
of the world, who accepted him knowingly, as 
they sometimes took champagne for its agree- 
able effect; sisters of chatity and overworked 
shop-girls, who ftectived hit devoutly; with- 
ered women who had taken doctorate degrees 
and who worshipped furtively through prism 
spectacles; business women arid women of 
affairs, the Amazons who dwelt afar from men 
in the stony fastnesses of apartment houses. 
They all entered into the same romance: 
dreamed, in tertns as vafious as the hues of 
phantasy, the same dream; drew the same 
quick breath when he stepped tipon the stage, 
and, at his exit, felt the same dull pain of 
shouldering the pack again. 

There were the maimed, even; those who 
came on crutches, who were pitted by small- 
pox, or grotesquely painted by cruel birth 
stains. These, too, entered with him into en- 
chantment. Stott matrons became slender 
girls again; worn spinsters felt their cheeks 
flush with the tenderness of theit lost youth. 
Young and old, however hideous, however 
fair, they yielded up their heart—whether quick 
or latent sat hungering for the mystic bread 
wherewith he fed them at this eucharist of 
sentiment. 


Miss Cather knows her world thor- 

















oughly—the selfish, sensual world of 
song. Of another singer she writes (in 
“A Death in the Desert’) : 


Adriance always said not only the right 
thing, but the opportune, graceful, exquisite 
thing. His phrases took the colour of the 
moment and the then present condition, so 
that they never savoured of perfunctory com- 
pliment or frequent usage. He always caught 
the lyric essence of the moment, the poetic 
suggestion of every situation. Moreover, he 
usually did the right thing, the opportune, 
graceful, exquisite thing—except when he 
did very cruel things—bent upon making peo- 
ple happy when their existence touched his, 
just as he insisted that his material environ- 
ment should be beautiful ; lavishing upon those 
near him all the warmth and radiance of his 
rich nature, all the homage of the poet and 
troubadour, and when they were no longer 
near, forgetting—for that also was a part of 
Adriance’s gift. 


The girl who is dying is one of the 
“forgotten things,” but one does not take 
her death seriously. She will get up and 
come back to the footlights if there is 
the slightest applause. 

“Paul’s Case” leaves the fervid atmos- 
phere of concert-hall and studio and 
frankly enters the Pittsburgh High 
School. Paul wears a red carnation in 
his buttonhole when he comes to beg for 
readmission, after a week’s suspension, 
and everything about the boy matches the 
red carnation. One day at the black- 
board his English teacher had attempted 
to guide his hand. “Paul had started 
back with a shudder and thrust his hands 
violently behind him. The astonished 
woman could scarcely have been more 
hurt and embarrassed had he struck at 
her.” His father, though by no means 
poor, thinks that a boy should be earn- 
ing something, and so he has put him 
to act as usher at Carnegie Hall. Here 
Paul found his real world, nothing else 
matters. He regularly lost himself in the 
music. The soprano, though a stout 
German woman and the mother of many 
children, was to Paul a “veritable queen 
of Romance.” He followed her carriage 
to the hotel and caught a glimpse of 
bright lights and fresh flowers, and then 
went home, through the slush, to “the 
pictures of George Washington and John 
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Calvin and the framed motto, ‘Feed My 
Lambs,’ which had been worked in red 
worsted by his mother.” One feels all 
the hopeless, benumbing, bourgeoise sur- 
roundings, the smell of cooking, the 
lemonade in a red glass pitcher brought 
out to the “stoop” of a Sunday after- 
noon, the men going to work early in the 
morning with the “combings of children’s 
hair hanging to their coats.” Then—an 
eastbound train was ploughing through 
the snow. Arriving in New York, Paul 
bought the softest silk underwear, street 
clothes and evening clothes, all the things 
he had so longed for, and then was driven 
to the Waldorf, where he took rooms for 
a week. He missed one thing in his 
sitting-room, and sent the boy for flowers. 
At dinner he watched the people, and, 
holding his champagne glass between his 
thumb and middle finger, wondered “that 
there were honest men in the world at 
all.” So the precious days slipped by. 
He read in the paper that his theft had 
been discovered. He crossed the ferry 
and floundered through the snow on che 
railroad track far out into the country. 


The sound of an approaching train awoke 
him, and he started to his feet, remembering 
only his resolution, and afraid lest he should 
be too late. He stood watching the approach- 
ing locomotive, his teeth chattering, his lips 
drawn away from them in a frightened smile ; 
once or twice he glanced nervously sidewise, 
as though he were being watched. When the 
right moment came he jumped. As he fell 
the folly of his haste occurred to him with mer- 
ciless clearness, the vastness of what he had 
left undone. There flashed through his brain 
clearer than ever before the blue of Adriatic 
water, the yellow of Algerian sands. 

He felt something strike his chest, and that 
his body was being thrown swiftly through 
the air, on and on immeasurably far and fast, 
while his limbs were gently relaxed. Then 
because the picture-making mechanism was 
crushed, the disturbing visions flashed into 
black, and Paul dropped back into the immense 
design of things. 


One feels rather defrauded that the 
author has omitted to say what came 
next; it would have been so easy to go 
on. If it was her highest aim to say un- 
usual things, we think she has succeeded 
up to the measure of her hopes. Few, 
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even of those who take what she herself 
calls a “doctorate degree,” could do it 
better. We would, however, suggest 
that the form rares aves (p. 9) is not 
sanctioned by the Latin dictionary. And 
of all the quotations we remember to 
have seen, Dante’s line “And in the book 
we read no more that night,” quoted in 
“A Death in the Desert,” comes in 
most grotesquely. Indeed, the “purple 
patches” of learning in the book, like the 
thrills, seem sewed on here and there, 
with one eye closed to get the effect. 
Bessie du Bois. 


VIl. 


CHESTERTON’s “THE CLUB OF 
QuEER TRADES.’’* 


Mr. 


Two or three years ago Mr. Chesterton 
went up like a rocket, leaving the inno- 
cent-minded, English-reading world very 
much agape. The stick has just come 
down. The trouble with The Club of 
Queer Trades is that it does not ring 
true. It is neither here nor there; 
neither veritable romantic extravaganza, 
true detective literature, nor consistent 
satire upon either of those forms of fic- 
tion. Doubly reminding us of the 
New Arabian Nights, and of the Sher- 
lock Holmes adventures, it reminds 
us little of the brilliant and witty author 
of The Defendant. The writer’s para- 
doxes do not adjust themselves happily to 
fiction. The disappointing thing about 
the book is its tameness. It resembles the 
“musical comedy” of an amateur: the 
scene is laid in Zanzibar or some such 
recognised haunt of hilarity; the scenery 
and lack of costume are pleasing if 
familiar; there is some little novelty in 
the arrangement of the songs and dances ; 
there is, no doubt, some amusing business 
on the part of the acrobatic star. But the 
whole thing is perfunctory and meaning- 
less, except as it means a more or less suc- 
cessful attempt to hit the average bad 
taste by way of the average overloaded 
pocket. Unfortunately, a good knowl- 
edge of the fiddle does not qualify a man 
for offhand performance on the jew’s- 

*The Club of Queer Trades. By G. W. 
Chestérton. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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harp. It does not appear what grounds, 
in default of a genuine impulse, Mr. 
Chesterton can have had for deserting his 
own expressive instrument for one so 
hackneyed and so inferior. 

Mildly entertaining the book certainly 
is, though not likely to stand the test of 
re-reading. The central figure is one 
Basil Grant, in many respects the an- 
tithesis—and obviously the studied an- 
tithesis—of that marvellous, storied, and 
persistently reanimated cadaver, Sherlock 
Holmes. Basil Grant is an ex-judge of 
quondam celebrity who by all accounts 
went mad upon the woolsack, during his 
later official experience often charging the 
jury upon moral and psychological rather 
than legal grounds; and summing up his 
final case at a moment when “one of his 
celebrated masterpieces of lucidity and 
pulverising logic was eagerly looked for 
with the illuminating remarks: 


Oh, Rowty-owty tiddly-owty, 

Tiddly-owty tiddly-owty, 

Highty-ighty tiddly-ighty, 
Tiddly-ighty-ow.”’ 


This manifestation, we discover in due 
time, was an effect, not of insanity, but of 
a surplus of sanity. 

“Years ago, gentlemen,” he says when 
in the end the duty of a speech devolves 
upon him as President of the Club of 
Queer Trades—“years ago, gentlemen, I 
was a judge. I did my best in that ca- 
pacity to do justice and to administer the 
law. But it gradually dawned upon me 
that in my work as it was, I was not even 
touching the fringe of justice. I was 
seated in the seat of the mighty; I was 
robed in fine scarlet and ermine; never- 
theless, I held a small and lowly and 
futile post. I had to go by a mean rule 
as much as a postman, and my red and 
gold was worth no more than his. Daily 
there passed before me taut and passion- 
ate problems, the stringency of which I 
had to relieve by silly imprisonments or 
silly damages, while I knew all the time, 
by the light of my living common-sense, 
that they would have been far better re- 
lieved by a kiss, or a thrashing, or a few 
words of explanation, or a duel, or a tour 
in the West Highlands. Then, as this 
grew on me, there grew upon me con- 
tinuously the sense of a mountainous 
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frivolity. Every word said in court, a 
whisper or an oath, seemed more con- 
nected with life than the words I had to 
say. Then came the time when I publicly 
blasphemed the whole bosh, was classed 
as a madman, and melted from public 
life.” 

Subsequently, it transpires, he has dis- 
covered that he can be of use as “a purely 
moral judge to settle purely moral differ- 
ences.” He no longer tries people for 
“the practical trifles for which nobody 
cares, such as committing a murder, or 
keeping a dog without a license,” but for 
vanity, stinginess, backbiting, and the 
like. This is Basil Grant’s queer trade. 
In forming his judgments of people and 
events he depends upon intuition, openly 
scorning the Sherlockian fussing with 
minute clues. For the purposes of de- 
tective fiction, certainly, this method does 
not promise much; it results in no very 
startling, discoveries on the part of the 
ex-judge. Indeed, the book as a whole 
fails to startle and shock us in any such 
degree as we have a right to expect from 
Mr. Chesterton. It is doubtless too much 
to look for in this day that the poet and 
the historian and the essayist should stick 
to their respective lasts. People want 
stories, and why should not the wise as 
well as the foolish have a hand in the 
profitable game of supplying that in- 
satiable demand? Recent developments 
suggest that the day is at hand when every 
man shall have written his novel, and, let 
us hope, every novel will be maintaining its 
man. Novel-writing is getting to be one 
of the fashionable forms of sport. Philos- 
ophers adopt it as a eupeptic form of 
exercise. Retired merchants cultivate it 
alongside of automobiling. Royalty 
graciously relaxes in its favour—as at the 
other extreme strains up toward it 
that glorious company of seamstresses, 
drug-clerks and ardent A.Bs. We lisp 
in chapters, for the chapters come; and 
old age does not exempt us from a first 
essay at the craft—not even the Harri- 
sons and the Swinburnes among us. Yet 
there are two facts which would seem to 
be fairly clear: first, that story writing 
may be a mere form of dissipation ; and, 
second, that at its best it can never in 
any sense excel or supersede the older and 
stabler forms of literary art. Why should 
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Mr. Chesterton care to write stories? He 
ought to be content with being one of the 
chief wits of the day: a wit by education 
and natural impulse expressing himself 
not through fiction, but through the dis- 
cursive essay. 

H. W. Boynton. 


VIII. 


300TH TARKINGTON’s “THE BEAUTIFUL 
Lapy.”’* 


A mere trifle, but a delightful trifle, 
which, lacking the dramatic action of 
Monsieur Beaucaire, equals it in the orig- 
inality of its conception, in its pathos, and 
surpasses it in its whimsical humour. In 
place of eighteenth century Bath, you have 
twentieth century Paris and Italy ; in place 
of a Prince of the Blood masquerading 
as a barber, you have a poor Neapolitan 
gentleman reduced to such a condition of 
poverty that he consents to have a theat- 
rical advertisement painted on his shaven 
head and to display it at a boulevard 
café to the mocking laughter of Paris; in 
place of the rascally Duke of Winterset, 
you have the dyed and painted fortune- 
hunting Prince Caravacioli; and in place 
of Lady Mary Carlisle, the Beautiful 
Lady. There, however, the analogy is 
at an end. In the earlier book you can 
find no one that even remotely suggests 
Lambert Rufus Poor, Jr., the wild and 
kind-hearted young American, whose 
slang and deportment so mystify the 
sober-minded Ansolini. In the chapters 
in which the Neapolitan endeavours vainly 
to dissuade his charge from his an- 
nounced purpose of “creating considerable 
trouble for Paris,” and in the contrast 
between the two young men, there is 
humour of a very high order—humour 
of a quality which is to be found in very 
few books. The story itself is so slight 
that it might be told in a paragraph, and 
it is perhaps for that reason and because 
of the countless “little touches” that one 
likes it better after the second reading 
than the first, and still better after the 
third. Firmin Dredd. 


*The Beautiful Lady. By Booth Tarkington. 
New York: McClure, Phillips and Company. 





TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part VIII—PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ONCE MORE 


SHEN Mr. Cleveland, as 

aPresident-elect, pro- 
: 4 aceeded to the Capitol to 
i iW Sapa take the oath of office for 
Sh eg the second time, it almost 
‘eee = seemed as though the 
tints ceremony of four years 
earlier were being faithfully repeated. 
Now as then, he was accompanied by 
Mr. Harrison, and only the relations of 
the two were changed. Then, Mr. Cleve- 
land was a defeated candidate giving 
place to his victorious successor. Now, 
it was Mr. Harrison who was gracefully 
sustaining the same role, and in his turn 
making way for an opponent. Ex- 
ternally, however, the scene was essen- 
tially the same, even to the aspect of the 
weather ; for a storm of mingled sleet and 
rain was raging, and Washington had 
awakened on that raw March morning to 
find the streets all whitened by a swirl 
of snow. 

Amid a driving gale, and standing in 
what an observer graphically described 
as “a blizzard-riddled wooden pen,” 
the new President, bareheaded, deliv- 
ered without manuscript or notes of 
any kind, a brief inaugural address; 
and then for five hours he reviewed 
the Jong procession which filed by 
the presidential stand. Its most con- 
spicuous feature was the entire National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, headed by the 
Democratic Governor of the State. For 
the first time also in the history of inaugu- 
ral parades, women participated in the 
pageant. A cavalcade of them from 
Maryland, superbly mounted, rode past 
the President, adding a new element of 
the picturesque. More interesting, how- 
ever, in view of recent political events, 
was the presence of three thousand Tam- 
many men, of whom several hundred 
were arrayed in Indian garb, and with 


whom were leaders such as Croker, Grady 
and others, who for nine years had waged 
relentless war on Mr. Cleveland. Assur- 
edly it was for him a day of genuine tri- 
umph when even such consistent enemies 
as these had been brought to heel. On 
the day following the inauguration, Sen- 
ator Hill called upon the President, and 
the two were closeted for hours. Just 
what passed between them no one ever 
learned; but it seems quite certain that 
Mr. Hill accepted frankly the inevitable. 
From that day he never seriously opposed 
the policy of his successful rival, and more 
than once in the tempestuous times which 
followed, he did staunch service in its 
defence. 

And thus began the years of President 
Cleveland’s second term of office, which 
a philosophical writer has truly charac- 
terised as “the most momentous period in 
a time of peace in the history of the coun- 
try, and the most interesting, from a 
political point of view, in either war or 
peace.”* The fury of the elements, which 
raged throughout the day of its inception 
symbolised, as it were, the storm and 
stress which marked the years of its con- 
tinuance, and which reached a climax at 
its close. 

The composition of the new Cabinet 
had become known to the people before 
the nominations were laid before the Sen- 
ate. The Secretary of State was Mr. 
Walter Q. Gresham of Illinois, lately a 
judge in one of the Federal courts. Mr. 
Gresham had been a lifelong Republican 
until a few months prior to President 
Cleveland’s election. He had even been 
regarded as a possible Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. At the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1888 
he had received on the first ballot 111 


*Stanwood, A History of the Presidency 
P. 519 (Boston, 1898). 
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lacked something of that regard for the 
fitness of things which ought to charac- 
terise one who has to do with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries. Mr. 
Gresham used to receive ambassadors and 
ministers—men bred to the most punctil- 
ious etiquette—sitting in his shirt-sleeves 
at his desk, and chewing on the stump 
of a cigar; while he was overfond of 
lounging about the corridors of Willard’s 
Hotel and mingling with the very motley 
mob which sprawled there at all hours of 
the day and night. Naturally, Mr. Gresh- 
am’s appointment was rather sharply 
criticised. Republicans regarded him as 
a renegade from their ranks, while many 
Democrats thought it hard that the chief 
Cabinet position should go to so very 
recent a convert to Democracy. 

Mr. John G. Carlisle of Kentucky was 
made Secretary of the Treasury, and 
offered a brilliant contrast to his two im- 
mediate predecessors. He was an experi- 
enced legislator, who had been three times 
Speaker of the House and a member of 
seven different Congresses, in all of which 
he had concerned himself with questions 
of theoretical and practical finance. Mr. 
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votes, standing second only to Sen- 
ator Sherman, who led the poll until 
the combination in favour of Harrison 
was effected.* Mr. Gresham had _al- 
ways been a conservative, a “Lincoln 
Republican,” wholly out of sympathy with 
the later tendencies of his party; and 
when the tariff had been made a direct 
issue in 1892, he had turned his back upon 
high protection as a policy, and pub- 
licly announced his purpose of voting for 
Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Gresham was popu- 
lar with the labour element in the Middle 
West, and as a judge had given from 
the bench decisions accompanied by 
obiter dicta that greatly pleased the oppo- 
nents of privilege. He was a man of the 
Cleveland type, sternly honest, inflexible 
of purpose, and vigorous in mind. In 
some respects he fell short of the idea! 
requirements in a Secretary of State. 
His training had not sufficiently familiar- 
ised him with the minutiz of diplomatic 
relations. He failed, perhaps, to appreci- 
ate the importance of these relations as 
compared with concerns of domestic in- 
terest. Moreover, on the personal side, he 





*See THE BookMAN for March, p. 54. WALTER Q, GRESHAM, SECRETARY OF STATE 
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Carlisle was of a calm, reflective and judi- 
cial cast of mind, and he had to an un- 
usual degree the gift of lucid and con- 
vincing exposition. 

The President appointed as Secretary 
of War Colonel Daniel S. Lamont of 
New York, who had been private secre- 
tary to Mr. Cleveland while the latter was 
Governor of New York and also during his 
first administration as President. It was 
essentially a personal appointment, well 
justified both by Colonel Lamont’s devo- 
tion to Mr. Cleveland and also by his 
ability, his sound judgment and his ad- 
mirable tact. Another personal appoint- 
ment was that of Mr. Wilson S. Bissell of 
New York, an old and intimate friend, to 
be Postmaster-General. The new Secre- 
tary of the Navy was Mr. Hilary A. 
Herbert of Alabama—the first ex-Con- 
federate to be placed in charge of one of 
the military departments of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Herbert was an accomplished 
gentleman and a skilful administrator. 
He had served as chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs in three Con- 
gresses* and was intimately familiar with 
the details of his new office. Under him, 


the navy of the United States, which a 
few years before had ranked as onlv 


twelfth among the navies of the world, 
advanced to the fifth place, being sur- 
passed only by the armaments of Great 
Britain, France, Russia and Germany. 
Mr. Hoke Smith of Georgia became 
Secretary of the Interior and Mr. Julius 
S. Morton of Nebraska, Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Cabinet was completed 
by the appointment to the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship of Mr. Richard Olney of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name was destined to be 
honourably associated with some of the 
most stirring events of President Cleve- 
land’s administration. When he became 
Attorney-General he was almost unknown 
outside of his native State. Educated at 
srown and Harvard, he was a successful 
lawyer, who had mingled but little in 
public life, beyond serving in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He had, however, 
a most forceful personality, combining 
the keenness and prompt decisiveness of 
a trained reasoner with a certain aggres- 


*The Forty-ninth, the Fiftieth, and the Fifty- 
cecond. Mr. Herbert had been a member of 
five other Congresses. 
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sive quality which suggested, under all 
the suave amenities of a polished gentle- 
man, the pugnacity, and also the tenacity, 
of a-bulldog. 

President Cleveland entered upon his 
duties under no illusions as to the diffi- 
culties of the problems which confronted 
him. There was a gravity, amounting 
almost to solemnity, in some of the sen- 
tences of his inaugural address, which 
may have been regarded lightly by those 
who then heard or read them, but 
which afterwards were seen to have been 
full of meaning. Toward the close, he 
said with something like the spirit of pro- 
phecy : 


“Anxiety for the pledges which my party has 
made ... constrains me to remind those with 
whom I am to co-operate, that we can succeed 
in doing the work which has been especially 
set before us only by the most sincere, har- 
disinterested effort. 
insuperable obstacles and opposition prevent 
the consummation of our task, we shall hardly 
be excused; and if failure can be traced to our 
fault or neglect, we may be sure the people 
will hold us to a swift and exacting accounta- 


monious, and Even if 


bility.” 
And then he added: 


“T shall, to the best of my ability and within 
my sphere of duty, preserve the Constitution 
by loyally protecting every grant of Federal 
power it contains, by defending all its re- 
straints when attacked by impatience and rest- 
lessness, and by enforcing its limitations and 
reservations in favour of the States and the 
people. 

“Fully impressed with the gravity of the 
duties that confront me I should be ap- 
palled if it were my lot to bear unaided the 
responsibilities which await me. I am, how- 
ever, saved from discouragement when I re- 
member that I shail have the support and the 
counsel and co-operation of wise and patriotic 
men, who will stand at my Cabinet 
places or will represent the people in their 
legislative halls.” 


In a letter to Mr. Justice L. Q. C 
Lamar, which was written at this 
time, but of which the full text still re- 
mains unpublished, the President spoke 
of his own misgivings and of his doubts 
as to whether his administration were not 
destined to disaster. It may, however, be 


side in 
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questioned whether even he had yet be- 
come aware how formidable were the 
dangers which beset him. There were 
three elements in the political situation so 
closely interrelated as to make action in 
regard to any one of them involve an 
instant complication with the other two. 
These three factors were (1) the relation 
of the great moneyed interests to national 
legislation; (2) the spread of Pop- 
vlism in the West and South; and (3) the 
condition of the Government’s finances. 
The rapid growth of great fortunes 
which accompanied and succeeded the 
Civil War had long been a subject of 
comment and, very properly, of pride 
among Americans of every class. Never, 
perhaps, in the whole history of the world 
was there ever witnessed a parallel to the 
extraordinary outburst of energy and 
even genius devoted to material success, 
which marked the years from 1864 
to 1890. All at once the untouched re- 
sources of the United States seemed to be 
revealed to its inhabitants ; and thousands 
upon thousands of keen-witted, inven- 
tive, far-seeing men had grasped the vast 
possibilities which the development of 
these resources inherently contained. What 
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had been accomplished in the whole of the 
preceding century was now surpassed by 
the railway builders, miners, traders, pro- 
moters, manufacturers and financiers of 
this new era. The United States was like 
a freshly opened gold field into which 
prospectors flung themselves in a frantic 
rush for wealth. And on one side the 
results were admirable. Here were rich 
rewards for brain and muscle, for cour- 
age and capacity. America, far more 
than ever, was for a time a land of 
opportunity. Yet there was another 
and a darker side, which more and 
more became apparent as the years 
went by. This was seen first of all in the 
growing tendency of many who had be- 
come extremely rich to monopolise the 
sources of their wealth and thereby to bar 
the door of opportunity to others; and 
furthermore, in the effort, too often suc- 
cessful, to render subservient or worthless 
the machinery of the law, to which alone 
those who were wronged must look for 
swift redress. The most signal instance 
of corporate power was to be found in the 
railways. These companies, the creatures 
of the State, deriving their charters from 
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the people, and often aided by generous 
public grants, went far beyond the rights 
that were conceded to them. From being 
simply common carriers, they began to 
get possession of those natural products 
which are included among the necessities 
of life. First in order, they secured the 
three great fields in which 95 per cent. 
of the anthracite coal of the United States 
is mined—and they secured them, not 
by legitimate purchase, but by forcing 
private owners to sell at prices fixed 
by the railway managers. Those who 
refused, found that the railways would 
no longer furnish cars for the ship- 
ment of “private” coal, thereby shut- 
ting off the individual miner from his 
market. When the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1873 forbade, by a constitutional pro- 
vision, its railways to engage in mining 
coal, the law was at once evaded. Rail- 
way officials formed mining companies, 
of which the directors were the same men 
whomade up the railway directorates ; and 
the same old process was continued, with 
the added zest of defying the fundamental 
law. This arrangement even aided in ex- 
tortion; for now the railways, acting as 
common carriers, could charge exorbitant 
freight rates, thus justifying the mine 
owners (1.¢., the railway owners) in sell- 
ing the coal they shipped at whatever 
price they pleased. It was found by a 
Congressional committee in 1893 that the 
railway charge for carrying coal was far 
greater than the charge for carrying 
wheat or other similar freight; and that 
while the means of transportation had 
been continually improved, and the cost 
of handling cheapened, the railway 
freights were higher than they had been 
fifteen years before.* 

What was true of coal was largely true 
of timber, copper, iron and _ other 
minerals. In the West, great tracts of 
arable “land were held by railways and 
barred fg settlers ;+ while there, too, by an 
unfair discrimination in freight charges, 
one locality was favoured at the ex- 
pense of another, just as one merchant 
or manufacturer might be ruined because 

7 


*Report*of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 


mission, pp. 183 foll. and 242 foll. (1893.) See 
also House Report, 2278. Fifty-second Congress 
(2d session). 

tSee Tue BookMAN for May, pp. 302, 303. 
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of the more favourable terms that 
were secretly given to his competitors. 
Thus the railways were, in a sense, the 
masters of° the State rather than its 
servants, arbitrarily bestowing or with- 
holding prosperity, getting a firm grip 
on small communities, fixing at will the 
cost of articles of prime necessity, chok- 
ing competition, and thus earning for the 
compatiies the great sums necessary to 
enable them to pay extravagant salaries 
and keep up the dividends on “watered” 
stock.* 

But the railway magnates were simply 
the most conspicuous and the worst, and 
not by any means the sole, examples of a 
like abuse of power. They had bred a 
score of other organised and equally ra- 
pacious corporations, of which the Stand- 
ard Oil Companyt and the so-called Beef 
Trust were especially obnoxious to public 
sentiment and the most successful in their 
defiance of the processes of law. The con- 
tinuance of a high protective tariff had 
added to the number of these monopolies ; 
for while the tariff did not invariably or 
necessarily create an actual monopoly, its 
tendency was distinctly to limit compe- 
tition; and in 1892, Mr. John De Witt 
Warner, a careful student of politico- 
economic questions, published a list of 
one hundred corporations of this sort 
which had, by one means or another, 
secured tariff legislation in their favour. 
The tariff, however, had nothing to do 
with the absorption by private corpora- 
tions of valuable franchises all over the 
country, for which they paid little or noth- 
ing, while they usually exploited them in 
a spirit of insolent rapacity. Gas com- 
panies, having a monopoly in many cities, 
used fraudulent meters, supplied inferior 
gas and collected excessive rates from 
the consumers, who were absolutely he!p- 
less and without redress against what 
every one well knew to be sheer robbery. 
It was the same with electric lighting. 
The street railways were in the hands of 
another set of owners, who treated the 
travelling public like mere cattle—crowd- 

*“The excess over just and reasonable rates 
of transportation constitutes an available fund 
by which they [the railways] are enabled to 
crush out the competition of independent coal 
producers.’’—Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion Report. p. 4 (1893). 

tSee Tue BookMAN for March, pp. 45-47. 
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ing them into insufficient cars in de- 
fiance of either comfort or decency, charg- 
ing excessive fares for an inadequate 
service, and caring nothing .for remon- 
strance or complaint. The telegraph 
was still another instance of a complete 
monopoly ; the telephone of another; the 
business of the express companies of 
another. 

The mere enumeration of these facts, 
however, is less significant than another 
circumstance connected with them. Every 
country has witnessed phenomena not un- 
like these. Unscrupulous and able men 
are always ready to enrich themselves and 
to wring great fortunes from the people. 
In the United States, even at the time of 
its birth as a nation, the records are 
smirched by the story of stock-jobbing, 
dishonest contracts, the sale of influence 
and by a vicious eagerness to exploit 
every public source of private gain.* 
Some decades later the nation had 
experience of the political power of 
wealth at the time when Nicholas Biddle 
and his associates of the United States 
Bank waged a long war against the 
national administration, until they were 
finally routed by the fiery Jackson. 


Later still, the period of the Civil War, 


which may be extended to cover the 
years from 1860 to 1875, saw men 
wielding the weapon of wealth with an 
unscrupulousness that has never been 
surpassed. Both in business and in pub- 
lic life, this period is one to be recalled 
with shame by every American. Senator 
Hoar, in a memorable speech, once gave, 
as by a sudden glare of lightning, a 
glimpse of those appalling years. 


“My own public life,” said he, “has been a 
very and extending 
little beyond the duration of a single term of 
Senatorial office. But in that brief period I 
have seen five judges of a high court of the 
United States driven from office by threats 


brief insignificant one, 


of impeachment for corruption or maladmin- 
istration. I have seen the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the House rise 
in his place and demand the expulsion of four 
of his associates for making sale of their official 
privilege of selecting the youths to be edu- 
cated at our great military school. When the 


*See, for instance, McMaster, With the 
Fathers, pp. 71-86 (New York, 1896). 
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greatest railroad of the world, binding to- 
gether the Continent and uniting the two great 
seas which wash our shores, was finished, I 
have seen our national triumph and exultation 
turned to bitterness and shame by the unan- 
imous reports of three committees of Congress 
—two of the House and one here—that every 
step of that mighty enterprise had been taken 
in fraud. 

“I have the highest places the 
shameless doctrine avowed by men grown old 


heard in 


in public office, that the true way by which 
power should be gained in the Republic is to 
bribe the people with offices created for their 
service; and that the true end for which it 
should be used when gained is the promotion 
of selfish ambition and the gratification of 
I have heard that suspicion 
haunts the footsteps of the trusted companions 
of the President himself.’’* 


personal revenge. 


Yet the things done in those years 
gave in their direct results no reason for 
despair. Those who did them were act- 
ing almost in isolation, and in most in- 
stances professedly outside the pale 
of honesty and decency. Fisk and 
Gould and Huntington, Belknap, Bab- 
cock, Brady, the chiefs of the Whiskey 
Ring, the plotters of Black Friday and the 
Star Route criminals, were by the very 
crudity of their methods so conspicuously 
evil as hardly to be dangerous. Like 
Tweed and his confederates, who belonged 
to the same period, they were vulgar 
bandits, operating boldly on the by-ways 
of politics and commerce, yet ready to 
take flight when attacked by the law and 
by public indignation. 

But in 1892, great wealth had led to 
the development of a caste, of which the 
members were exceedingly respectable, 
and of a very different stripe from those 
whom they succeeded. Well-mannered, 
kindly gentlemen were they, usually irre- 
proachable in their private lives, generous 
in their benefactions, and upholders of a 
conservative tradition which they had 
themselves created. The protected manu- 
facturer rapidly enriched himself, not by 
defiance of the law, but strictly in accord- 
ance with it. The railroad magnate who 
gave rebates and “drawbacks,” the or- 
ganiser of a mighty trust, and the able 


*Speech on the impeachment of Secretary 
Belknap, May 6, 1876. 
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captain of industry who closed and barred 
the doors of opportunity to any other 
than himself, were in their own estima- 
tion far from being violators of the stat- 
utes. Every step they took was taken 
under the advice of the most eminent 
lawyers of the land. If what many of 
them did appeared to contravene alike 
the letter and the spirit of explicit legisla- 
tion, and if they were often sued, indicted, 
or otherwise brought before the courts, 
this gave them slight concern, for noth- 
ing ever came of it. The law’s delays 
were endless, its technicalities most 
interestingly labyrinthine, and the judges 
patient and extremely well-disposed. 
The most striking feature of this new 
wealth was its solidarity and the close re- 
lationship of interest among its owners. 
There were no longer isolated million- 
aires, fighting each for his own hand. 
The chief figure in an oil company, 
for instance, would be likewise the 
principal stockholder in a great electric- 
light concern, having also a_ sub- 
sidiary interest in a match trust, a 
candle monopoly, and a dozen gas works. 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd, whose zeal sometimes 
led him to exaggerate the importance of 
his deductions, but whose facts were 
based on irrefutable evidence, was well 
within the truth when he wrote in 1894: 


““A small number of men are obtaining the 
power to forbid any but themselves to supply 
the people with fire in nearly every form 
known to industry, from 
matches to locomotives and electricity. They 
control our hard coal and much of the soft, 
and stoves, furnaces and steam and hot-water 
heaters; the governors on steam-boilers and 
the boilers; gas and gas fixtures; natural gas 
and gas pipes; electric lighting and all the 
appurtenances. You cannot free yourselves by 
changing from electricity to gas, or from gas 
of the city to gas of the fields. If you fly from 
kerosene to candles, you are still under the 
ban.”’* 


modern life and 


Add to this the fact that the same men, 
or others like them, held directorships in 
“chains” of banks, in railways, in insur- 
ance companies, and other fiduciary in- 
stitutions ; that they owned the control- 
ling interest in the leading newspapers 


*Wealth against Commonwealth, pp. 9, 10. 
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of the country which helped to mouid 
and to control public opinion by colouring 
the news; and that they were lavish con- 
tributors to the campaign funds of one or 
both of the great political parties; that 
they helped their own protégés to seats 
in municipal councils, in State legisla- 
tures and in Congress, and that their in- 
fluence was benevolently exerted to pro- 
mote their former legai advisers to 
positions in the State and national judic- 
iary—and one may form a faint concep- 
tion of the enormous power which they 
wielded. 

It was primarily to check this power, 
and to bring it under the more efficient 
control of law, that the People’s Party 
had been founded. In that party there 
were some who were sufficiently clear- 
sighted to perceive that the crux of the 
whole situation lay in the question as to 
who should control and regulate the pub- 
lic means of transportation and communi- 
cation, with such other public utilities 
as heat and light and water. In private 


hands this control was certain always to 
be abused and made an instrument of op- 
pression, precisely as it had been in the 
The Standard Oil Company and 


past. 
the coal monopoly had been reared upon 
the secret agreement between the rail- 
ways in Pennsylvania. The Beef Trust 
had crushed competition largely by its 
grip upon the Western roads. The trans- 
continental railways had fraudulently 
acquired and held great tracts of public 
lands. These and a multiplicity of related 
facts were known to almost everyone, 
and therefore here should have been 
found the point d’appui of the Populist, 
campaign. But unfortunately, the leaders 

and most of all, the masses—of the new 
party were led astray by another plan, 
which seemed at once more tempting 
and more simple of execution. They did, 
indeed, as we have already seen, insert in 
their various platforms a demand for the 
government ownership of railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones; yet it was on the 
silver question that they elected to make 
the strongest fight. Perhaps they had 
vaguely in mind the military maxim of 
a great French strategist, “Find out 
what it is that your enemy most desires 
you not to do, and then do it.” To the 
Populists, the whole body of merchants, 
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bankers, and business men in the Eastern 
States were collectively “the enemy.” No 
distinction was made between the Wall 
Street gambler, the trust promoter and the 
note-shavef on the one hand, and the 
conservative, fair-minded representatives 
of legitimate commerce on the other. In 
Kansas and Nebraska, these were all 
equally “the enemy” ; and when it became 
apparent that their interests were vio- 
lently opposed to the free coinage of 
silver, that they dreaded it and viewed 
it as a menace to prosperity, then the rank 
and file of the new party felt a keen de- 


light. Here was a sharp-edged weapon 
ready to hand. Here was a_ sword 
wherewith to slay the money-sharks, 


the Shylocks, the Wall Street blood- 
suckers, and the Trusts! If free silver 
was a bad thing for them, then surely it 
must be a good thing for the honest 
farmer. 

The free-silver leaders, of course, were 
not actuated by a purely emotional view 
of a strictly economic subject. They 
called themselves bimetallists, and hon- 
estly believed that it would be possible for 
the United States to maintain a double 
standard even though its mints should be 
opened to the unlimited coinage of silver 
dollars at the old ratio of 16 to 1, which 
had long since ceased to be a true one.* 
They had read the works of theoretical 
bimetallists who held that the use of both 
metals would be economically desirable if 
adopted by a common agreement between 
the great commercial nations of the earth. 
This is, indeed, a question that still re- 
mains an open one, though purely aca- 
demic. The important fact in 1893 was 
that, with the exception of India and the 
United States, all the leading nations of 
the world were either upon a definite gold 
basis or were preparing to accept it. Eng- 
land, which, in fact, though not by law, 
had made gold its standard since 1699, 
adopted that standard legally in 1870 by 
the Coinage Act. In 1871, Germany de- 
monetised silver and became a “gold 
country.” The nations composing the 
so-called Latin Union (France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece) 
did the same in 1877, and their example 
was shortly followed by Holland, Norway 


*The intrinsic value of the standard silver 
dollar in July, 1892, was 88 cents. 
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and Sweden; while Russia, Austria and 
Japan signified their intention to adopt 
a policy of gold monometallism at an 
early date. The practical question at 
issue in the United States, therefore, was 
not whether the double monetary stand- 
ard might not be practicable through an 
international agreement, but whether one 
nation alone could successfully maintain 
it, in the face of the use of a single 
standard by the rest of the civilised world. 
The serious and more intelligent leaders 
of the silver men—Democrats, Repub- 
licans and Populists, alike—believed this 
to be possible. They caught eagerly at 
stray passages in the writings of inter- 
national bimetallists, and gave them 
an illogical application. Some very con- 
servative economists and statesmen were, 
in fact, theoretically in favour of bimetal- 
lism as a principle—among them Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Goschen and Mr. 
A. J. Balfour in Great Britain ; and in the 
United States, General Francis A. Walker, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Mr. S. Dana 
Horton, and President E. B. Andrews of 
Brown University.* The names of these 
and other authorities were dragged into 
the argument, and made to support as- 
sertiqgns and deductions such as would 
greatly have astonished the worthy 
gentlemen to whom they were ascribed. 

But the great mass of the “friends of 
silver” did not know or care anything 
about the niceties of financial doctrine. 
They made up their own minds in a much 
more direct and simple way. To them, 
“free silver” had a most enticing sound, 
indicative of opulence and easy times. 
They had a vague notion that if the 
amount of money in the country should 
be increased “‘per capita,” each individ- 
ual citizen would necessarily have more 
of it in his pockets. Just how he could 
get it other than by working for it pre- 
cisely as he had done before, they did not 
attempt to demonstrate; but they were 
certain that the free coinage of silver 
would increase the. number of dollars 
“per capita” in the United States, and 
that any objection to such a measure 
could come only from cruel capitalists in 





*See Walker, IJnternational Bimetallism 
(New York, 1896) ; Horton, The Silver Pound 
(London, 1878); and Andrews, An Honest 
Dollar (Hartford, 1894). 
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the East, who wished to hold the Western 
farmers in the bonds of debt forever. 
When assured that unlimited — silver 
coinage would drive gold out of. circula- 
tion, they replied that they guessed that 
silver was good enough for them if they 
could only get enough of it. When 
told that the United States could not 
single-handed maintain a system at va- 
riance with that of the great European 
nations, they answered that this country 
was big enough to do anything it pleased 
without asking for leave or license from 
the monarchies of Europe. Such were 
the simple, primitive ideas which in- 
fluenced the minds of the silver men all 
through the West; but most potent of all 
was the belief that a vote for silver was a 
direct blow struck at the hated Eastern 
capitalist and creditor. 

The other serious element in the polit- 
ical situation at the time of President 
Cleveland’s second inauguration was the 
condition of the United States Treasury. 
When it had been turned over to Mr. 
Harrison’s financial secretary four years 
before, it contained a net surplus of 
$97,000,000. This had now all been 
spent, and it was difficult even to meet 
current expenses. Moreover, the finan- 
cial legislation of past years had begun 
to inspire foreign holders of American 
securities with increasing apprehen- 
sion. When specie payments were re- 
sumed in 1879, the Treasury had set 
apart in gold, a special fund, which 
was not to be less than $100,000,000, for 
the redemption of outstanding legal 
tender notes (“greenbacks”). Of these 
greenbacks, there were in circulation 
$346,000,000 in 1892. There were also 
outstanding $147,000,000 of “coin certif- 
icates,’ which had been issued in the 
purchase of silver bullion under the Sher- 
man Act of 1890.* These by law were 
redeemable in “coin—i. e., in either gold 
or silver, at the option of the Treasurer ; 
but President Harrison’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Windom, had very un- 
wisely ruled that the holder of the notes 
might exercise this option. In other 
words, the “coin certificates,” like the 
greenbacks, were really payable in gold. 
Hence, there were now outstanding gov- 

*See THe BookMAN for April, pp. 158, 1590; 
July, p. 480. 
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ernment notes calling for $493,000,000 
of gold, while the Treasury had little more 
than one-fifth of that sum with which to 
redeem them. Yet this was not the 
worst ; for under the Sherman Act, which 
still remained in force, the Government 
must buy each month 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver, and issue against this bullion 
still more paper money to be redeemed 
in gold. 

The perplexities of the situation with 
which President Cleveland was con- 
fronted were therefore plain enough to be 
seen by any intelligent observer. He was 
pledged to reduce the tariff in the interest 
of freer trade, and in this he was certain 
to find himself in conflict with the whole 
power of consolidated capital—not the 
power of the protected industries alone, 
but of all the allied forces of monopoly ; 
for these well knew that a radical re- 
form of the tariff would be only the first 
step toward a reform of other and even 
worse abuses. It was also plain that he 
must take measures to protect the Treas- 
ury and keep it solvent. But such meas- 
ures would of necessity run counter to the 
convictions of the silver men of every 
party, and would convince the people of 
the West that Wall Street was supreme in 
Washington. President Cleveland’s task, 
then, involved a bitter struggle with the 
capitalists on the one side, while it must 
inevitably fan the flames of popular re- 
sentment on the other. The stoutest heart 
might well have shrunk from such an 
undertaking. To carry it through suc- 
cessfully demanded a high order of politi- 
cal genius—an exceptional gift for the 
management of men, a perfect union of 
tact and firmness, and a broadly tolerant. 
understanding of human prejudice and 
passion. 

Mr. Cleveland was not possessed of 
this rare political genius, though he 
did have some very fundamental qual- 
ities of the governing man—a _ robust 
intelligence, a rigorous conscience and 
unlimited courage. With these qual- 
ities he had also some of their usual de- 
fects. When he understood a subject, 
he was a little intolerant of those who 
failed to understand it, or who understood 
it in a different way. When he was con- 
vinced that he was right, he had no 
patience with those whom he conceived 
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to be in the wrong. Because he was him- 
self absolutely fearless, he scorned all 
those who shrank from following where 
he led. He wished, in fact, not only to 
accomplish his own ends, but to accom- 
plish them in his own way; and coercion 
was to him more natural than conciliation. 
In fact, just as Strafford’s motto was 
“Thorough,” so Mr. Cleveland’s motto 
might have been “Downright.” Whatever 
policy he might adopt was sure to be a 
heavy-fisted one, and to be carried out, if 
carried out at all, with no finesse, but by 
dint of hard sledge-hammering blows. 
This temperament was a fine one for an 
absolute ruler—for that enlightened des- 
pot whom Aristotle held to be the ideal 
governor of men—but it was dangerous 
in one who, in a Republic, was obliged to 
carry out his plans through the unforced 
co-operation of other and no less inde- 
pendent men. 


Mr, Cleveland in many ways had 
changed in the eight years which had 


elapsed since his first assumption of the 
Presidency. For one thing, he had ceased 
to be a provincial and had risen to the 
full measure of the office which he 
held. In 1885, those who noted his ap- 
pearance on public occasions of great dig- 
nity, as, for instance, at the funeral cere- 
monies of General Grant, found in his 
external air—his tilted hat, his “‘slouchy”’ 
bearing, his stolid face—something 
that recalled the country sheriff. Since 
that time, a wide acquaintance with 
men of every type no less than the pres- 
sure of high responsibility, had broadened 
and elevated his whole cast of thought. 
If he was now, beneath a less ungracious 
exterior, even more self-willed than 
ever, more bent on having his own way, 
this was only natural in view of what 
had happened in the preceding years. 
He had flouted all advice, he had done 
precisely as he pleased, and yet the nation 
had set him once more in triumph in the 
seat of highest honour. It is not sur- 
prising, then, if from the time of his 
second inauguration, the President dis- 
played what seemed to many a certain ar- 
rogance of manner and of language, with 
a disposition to enlarge the prerogatives 
of his high office. The very phrasing of 
his official papers—his proclamations and 
his messages to Congress—is noteworthy 
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for a haughtiness such as would have been 
more appropriate in the rescripts of an 
hereditary monarch. The personal pro- 
noun “I” occurs in these documents with 
an unusual frequency, and such expres- 
sions as “I have deemed it fitting,” “It is 
my purpose,” “It affords me signal pleas- 
ure,” “I am decidedly of the opinion,” 
and “I am satisfied,” appear and reappear 
so often as to give to the whole a 
strongly personal colouring. Very char- 
acteristic was an executive order issued 
by the President on May &th. He had set 
apart certain hours for receiving such 
Senators and Representatives as desired 
interviews with him. As is usu- 
ally the case, these interviews related 
largely to questions of patronage. The 
President became so fretful in conse- 
quence, as to make public his annoyance 
in this remarkable order, the effect of 
which, upon both the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, may be easily conceived. It 
ran: 

“The time which... was set apart for the 
reception of Senators and Representatives has 
been almost entirely spent in listening to ap- 
plications for office, which have been bewil- 
dering in volume, perplexing and exhausting 
in their iteration, and impossible of remem- 
brance. 


‘A due regard for public duty. ..and an 


observance of the limitations placed upon 
human endurance, oblige me to decline, from 
and after this date, all personal interviews 
with those seeking appointments to office, ex- 
cept as I on my 


invite them. . 


own motion may especially 
Applicants for office will only 
prejudice their prospects by repeated impor- 
tunity and by 


remaining in Washington to 


await results.” 


It was a number of incidents such as 
this that gave point to a contemporary 
cartoon entitled “Cleveland’s Map of the 
United States,” wherein the figure of the 
President was so drawn as to coincide 
with the outlines of the country, which 
was thus made, by implication, identical 
with himself. Under the drawing were 
the words: 


“My country, ’tis of Me, 
Of Me T sing!” 


One might well have sympathised with 
the President in his annoyance over the 
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importunities of office-seekers, and the 
lack of consideration shown by the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of his own party. 
But in view of the fact that he was about 
to recommend legislation of the most con- 
troversial character, and that only by the 
good will and co-operation of the majority 
in Congress could it be carried through, 
this executive order was an extraordinary 
example of political tactlessness. Far 
more important, however, was a policy 
adopted by President Cleveland with re- 
gard to an international question. By this, 
at the very outset of his administration, 
he brought upon himself, both in and out 
of Congress, an avalanche of political 
unpopularity and personal dislike. 

At the Inauguration Ball, in Mrs. 
Cleveland’s company, a dark-skinned, 
graceful girl had attracted much atten- 
tion. This was the Princess Kaiulani, the 
heiress-apparent to the Hawaiian throne 
in direct succession to Queen Liliuokalani, 
of whom she was the niece. The Princess 
was only eighteen years of age. She had 
been educated in England, and was in 
that country at the time when the Ha- 
waiian monarchy was overthrown and the 
Queen deposed.* On getting news of this, 
she had come at once to the United 
States, accompanied by her guardian, Mr. 
Theophilus Davies. It will be remembered 
that President Harrison’s last important 
act had been the submission to the Senate 
of a treaty by which Hawaii was to be 


*See THE BooKMAN for June, pp. 375-379. 


annexed to the United States. This 
treaty had not yet been ratified ; and it was 
with the purpose of opposing it that the 
Prineess Kaiulani had hastened to Wash- 
ington. Her advisers shrewdly counted 
on the chivalrous disposition of the Amer- 
ican people toward women. They be- 
lieved that a young and _ pretty 
girl pleading for the restoration of her 
rights would make a strong appeal to 
popular sentiment throughout the land. 
No sooner had Kaiulani reached New 
York than she issued an “Appeal to the 
American People,” which was published 
in the newspapers on March 2d. Whether 
she wrote it herself or whether it was 
written for her, was a question much 
mooted at the time. Whoever wrote it, 
the “appeal” was sweetly pretty, with a 
touch of false sentiment about it and a 
schoolgirl rhetoric that did not ring quite 
true ; so that it wholly failed of its effect, 
and was received with smiles by nearly 
all who read it. In it the Princess wrote: 


“Unbidden I stand upon your shores to-day, 
where I thought so soon to receive a royal 
welcome on my way to my own kingdom. I 
come unattended, except by loving hearts that 
came with me over the wintry seas. I hear 
that Commissioners from my own land have 
been for many days asking this great nation 
to take away my little vineyard... . 

“To-day I, a poor, weak girl with not one 
of my people near me, and with all these 
Hawaiian statesmen against me, have strength 
to stand up for the rights of my people. Even 
now I can hear a wail in my heart, and it gives 
me strength and courage, and I am strong— 
strong in the faith of God, strong in the 
strength of seventy million people, who in this 
tree land will hear my cry and will refuse to 
let their flag cover dishonour to mine!” 


Of Mrs. Cleveland, this island princess 
made an important convert to the cause 


she represented. Mrs. Cleveland wel- 
comed her very warmly to the White 
House, and gave her a most womanly 
sympathy. Kaiulani was, indeed, a very 
charming girl, and she made a most 
favourable impression upon the President 
and also upon the Secretary of State to 
whom she was presently introduced. Mr. 
Gresham, during the years when he was 
a Republican, had been a rival of Mr. 
Harrison, and this rivalry had in time 
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deepened into a personal dislike. No 
wonder that the Harrison policy re- 
garding Hawaii should be viewed by 
him with extreme disfavour. Altogether, 
then, between the President’s natural 
caution, which led him to move slowly in 
an affair begun with so much haste, and 
Mr. Gresham’s eagerness to undo the 
work of one whom he disliked, no one 
felt surprised when, on March gth, a 
message of five lines was sent to the Sen- 
ate, withdrawing “for the purpose of re- 
examination” the treaty framed by Presi- 
dent Harrison and the Hawaiian Commis- 
sioners. A few days later, Mr. Cleveland 
dispatched to Hawaii, as a Special Com- 
missioner, Mr. James H. Blount of 
Georgia, to investigate the circumstances 
under which the change of government 
in the Islands had been effected. 

Mr. Blount was an honest, but some- 
what cross-grained politician, who had 
been ~Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; yet one more unfamiliar 
with foreign affairs could not very well 
have been selected for this delicate mis- 
sion. He had never been out of the United 
States in his life; and his knowledge of 
diplomatic usage was as limited as his 
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mastery of social forms. In keeping with 
the rather primitive notions of Secretary 
Gresham in matters of ceremonial, Mr. 
Blount proceeded to Hawaii, not by a 
regular mail steamer nor in a man-of-war, 
but on board a little revenue-cutter, the 
Richard Rush. He reached Honolulu on 
March 29th. President Dole and the 
other members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment had heard that a Commission, con- 
sisting of representatives of the judiciary, 
the army and the navy, had been sent to 
them; and suitable preparations were 
made to receive such a Commission with 
due dignity. An eye-witness has given a 
graphic account of what actually hap- 
pened. All the vessels in the harbour 
displayed the American flag, and the 
American colours were wreathed about 
the pillars and columns of the city houses. 
At the pier a great multitude had as- 
sembled, strewing the passage-way with 
roses. As the Rush hove in sight, a 
Japanese cruiser, the Naniwa, fired a 
thunderous salute,to which the little Rush 
responded—‘‘like the ‘yap’ of a terrier 
echoing the deep baying of a stag- 
hound,” 


“And then—then came an anti-climax that 
very closely approached the ridiculous. In- 
stead of the dignified, affable and courteous 
body of officials that had been expected, there 
stepped commonplace and rather 
sullen-looking man of sixty, clad in ill-fitting 
clothes of blue homespun, and a Panama hat. 
Public expectation had been roused to the 
highest pitch, and the revulsion of feeling was 
instantaneous and painful.”* 


ashore a 


Mr. Blount delivered to President Dole 
a letter from President Cleveland begin- 
ning : 
“GREAT AND Goop Frienp: I have made 
choice of James H. Blount, one of our dis- 
tinguished citizens, as my Special Commis- 
sioner to visit the Hawaiian Islands and make 
report to me concerning the present status of 
affairs in that country.... His authority is 
paramount.” 


Mr. Blount also brought with him other 
letters from the American President. One 
of them, addressed to Minister Stevens, 
practically suspended that gentleman 


*Krout, Hawaii and a Revolution, p. 145 
(New York, 1808). 
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from the exercise of his diplomatic func- 
tions and made him subordinate to Mr. 
Blount. <A second letter directed Rear- 
Admiral Skerrett, in command of the 
Pacific Squadron, to consult freely with 
Mr. Blount and “obey any instructions 
you may receive from him regarding the 
course to be pursued in the Islands by the 
force under your command.” 

Armed with these remarkable creden- 
tials, Mr. Blount began in his own way to 
investigate the events of the preceding 
February. On the day after his arrival, 
he ordered the American flag to be 
lowered from the Government build- 
ing in Honolulu, and the force of 
marines which had been stationed there 
to break camp and return to their ship, 
the Boston. This was done, and the Pro- 
visional Government at once raised its 
own flag and stationed troops of its own 
with a battery of rapid-fire guns to quell 
any attempt to restore the Queen.* 

When the news of these events reached 
the United States, a great deal of very 
bitter feeling was excited. The Ameri- 
can people were not strongly in favour 
of annexing Hawaii. Apart from a few 
speculators in sugar, there was no great 
interest in the matter. A desire for for- 


eign territory had not yet stirred the 


j;opular imagination. Had Mr. Cleve- 
land simply put the treaty in the stove 
and kept his hands off Hawaii altogether, 
the whole affair would have been speed- 
ily forgotten. But when the powers 
which he had given to Mr. Blount were 
fully known, they were very generally 
disapproved, alike by Democrats and by 
Republicans. The President had, appar- 
ently, delegated the whole power of his 
great office to an individual “Commis- 
sioner’—a nondescript functionary un- 
known to the Constitution—who had by a 
stroke of the Presidential pen been put 
over the head of a regularly appointed 
Minister, and invested with absolute 
command of an important naval force. 
There was, in truth, no doubt that Mr. 
Cleveland had exceeded his constitutional 
rights, and that Mr. Blount’s “para- 
mountcy” was unlawful. Before long, a 
still more intense feeling was aroused by 
the report that the President intended to 
restore Queen Liliuokalani to her throne. 


*April 1, 1893. 
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The report proved to be true. Mr. 
Blount’s reports and a study of the dis- 
patches of Mr. Stevens convinced Mr. 
Cleveland that the Hawaiian monarchy 
had been subverted by the active aid of 
Minister Stevens, and through “the in- 
timidation caused by the presence of 
an armed naval force of the United 
States.”* Having assured himself of 
this, the President felt it his duty, as he 
expressed it, “to undo the wrong . . . 
and to restore the status existing at the 
time of our forcible intervention.”+ It 
was here that the President made-a 
second blunder, and, as it proved, a most 
humiliating one for him. He forgot, in 
the first place, the wise tradition that in 
the foreign policy of the United States 
there should be no break, and that in 
essentials a change of the party in power 
should cause no change in the attitude of 
the State Department toward other 
countries.{ There was another and more 
practical consideration. Whether or not 
the Provisional Government of Hawaii 
could have held its own against the 
(Jueen’s forces in the preceding January 
without the presence of the American 
marines, there was no doubt that it was 
now quite able to sustain itself. It had 
an efficient force of some 1200 troops— 
nearly all Americans and Englishmen—it 
was supplied with artillery, and it enjoyed 
the support of the responsible residents 
of Hawaii. Hence, to restore the Queen 
would require something more than a 
curt request from President Cleveland. 

But with his innate obstinacy, the 
President resolved to make the attempt, 
and the unpopularity of such a course 
only strengthened his resolve. Recalling 
Mr. Blount, whose churlish manners had 
made him thoroughly disliked, Mr. Cleve- 
land appointed as Minister to Hawaii, 
Mr. Albert S. Willis, of Kentucky, a 
gentleman of intelligence and judgment. 
Mr. Willis, however, was specifically in- 
structed to bring about the restoration of 
the Queen; and a naval force was sta- 
tioned at Honolulu to give point to his 


*See President Cleveland’s message of De- 
cember 4, 1893. 

TI bid. 

tThis principle had been especially upheld 
by Webster while Secretary of State. See 
Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, ii., p. 534 (New 
York, 1870). 








instructions. On his arrival, the new 
Minister sent to President Dole a formal 
request that he “relinquish to the Queen 
her constitutional authority.” President 
Dole replied by a courteous but firm re- 
fusal. Here was an impasse which could 
be broken through by nothing short of 
armed force. Would the guns of Ameri- 
can ships of war be turned upon men of 
American blood in order to re-enthrone 
a Polynesian queen who had broken her 
coronation oath and sought to govern 
irresponsibly? Mr. Willis hesitated; yet 
he might, under his instructions, have 
taken even this last step, had not the un- 
expected obstinacy of the Queen herself 
deterred him. She was asked whether, 
if replaced upon the throne, she would 
agree not to punish those who had de- 
posed her.* This question she met with 
an indignant negative. Not punish them? 
Most assuredly she would punish them! 
The “leaders—Mr. Dole, Mr. Thurston 
and their associates—must be executed at 
once. She would have their heads, and 
their families must be banished. Here 
spoke not merely the Queen, who felt her- 
self in all respects a sovereign and who 
had been deprived of power and publicly 
humiliated. Something of the implac- 
able hatred of an insulted woman found 
voice in the sharp answer which she made 
to Mr. Willis. For the annexationists in 
the zeal of their self-justification had 
not been satisfied merely to attack the 
public acts of Liliuokalani. They had tried 
to smirch her private life as well; and 
Mr. Stevens in his dispatches to the State 
Department had repeated the gossip of 
the foreign clubs in Honolulu, and had 
declared the Queen to be unchaste. Hence, 
the indignation with which Lilivokalani 
refused to promise any amnesty. She 
would be queen without conditions, or she 
would not be queen at all. One may well 
admire her high spirit and her womanly 
indignation; but her persistence made 
further effort on her behalf impossible. 
Mr. Willis sent his report to President 
Cleveland, who afterwards asked Con- 
gress to take action. Congress, however, 
like the vast majority of the American 
people, was most antagonistic to what 
the President had done in the Hawaiian 


*President Cleveland had himself made this 
condition. 
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affair. Therefore it took no action at 
all; and in due time the Republic of 
Hawaii had to be formally acknowledged. 
Mr. Cleveland’s interference had not only 
failed to restore the Queen, but his with- 
drawal of the annexation treaty had de- 
prived her, and also the pretty young Prin- 
cess Kaiulani, of the liberal income which 
that instrument had guaranteed them. 
Furthermore, the President, at the very 
outset of his administration, had incurred 
a vast amount of odium, just when he 
most needed the harmonious support of 
all who had ever been his friends. 

Already a serious crisis had arisen. 
The condition of the Treasury, to which 
allusion has been already made, soon 
began to affect the general prosperity of 
the country. Foreign investors were 
steadily selling American securities, caus- 
ing a general decline in prices. This 
movement had begun during the latter 
part of the Harrison administration, but 
it was now perceptibly accelerated. Al- 
though the business of the country was 
good, although the crops were bountiful 
and the general industries not idle, there 
existed, nevertheless, something like a 
vague premonition of disaster, a pervasive 
distrust to which no name was given. 
The most obvious reason for this feeling 
seemed to be a certain doubt as to 
whether the Government could continue 
to meet its obligations in paying gold 
upon demand for all its notes—forced as 
it was by the Sherman Law to purchase 
a huge amount of silver bullion every 
month. Most Republicans insisted that 
the lack of confidence arose from a dread 
of the tariff changes to which the party 
now in power was pledged. But whatever 
the cause, commercial and financial activ- 
ity languished. “The country exhibits 
all the symptoms of a patient suffering 
from low fever,” said a writer in the 
Nation; and this very well describes the 
situation up to the end of June. 

On the 26th of that month, however, 
this “low fever” assumed the form of a 
delirium. The Government of India sus- 
pended the free coinage of silver at its 
mints. That such a measure was certain 
to be taken had been well known to 
students of finance; vet the announce- 
ment at once precipitated a_ panic, 
the like of which had not yet been seen in 
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the United States. The value of the 
silver dollar, which had long been fall- 
ing, dropped from 67 cents to less 
than 60 cents. Individuals all over the 
country began drawing gold and hoard- 
ing it, having lost their confidence in 
government notes. Banks called in their 
loans and refused new discounts. In 
this the lead was taken by those Canadian 
banking-houses which were accustomed 
to lend money to American customers in 
the Northwestern cities, such as Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Business, therefore, came almost to a 
standstill; and before long the weaker 
banks headed the long list of failures and 
suspensions which occupied whole col- 
umns in the daily press. A “chain” of 
shaky banks, nearly fifty in number, or- 
ganised by one Zimri Dwiggins in the 
West, came down in a single crash. The 
gold reserve in the Treasury for the first 
time fell below the traditional minimum 
and sank to only $97,000,000. Many 
prophesied that the country would be 
forced to a silver basis. 

Four days after the demonetisation of 
silver in India, President Cleveland issued 
a proclamation* summoning an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to meet on August 7th. 
In the proclamation he spoke of the dis- 
tressing condition of the country as 
“largely the result of a financial policy 
which the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment finds embodied in unwise laws 

laws which must be executed until re- 
pealed by Congress.” This meant, of 
course, that the President intended to 
press for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act. The proc- 
lamation had but slight effect in calming 
public anxiety. It was known that the 
number of silver men in both houses of 
Congress was a very large one; and many 
persons doubted whether these would con- 
sent to the repeal of a measure so likely 
to bring about just what they earnestly 
desired. Hence, all through July the 
failures still continued, mines were closed 
and labourers were discharged. On Au- 
gust 1st—six days before Congress met— 
the savings banks put in force the clause 
which requires sixty days’ notice from 
depositors desiring to draw money. The 
effect of this was to create what came to 
be known as a “currency famine.” Until 


*June 30, 1893. 
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then the general public had feared lest 
gold should not be paid upon demand; 
but now the belief spread rapidly that no 
money of any kind would long remain in 
circulation. Hence, whereas men had pre- 
viously hoarded gold, there now began a 
wild rush to hoard silver, paper money— 
in fact, any kind of circulating medium. 

Of course, this movement, if not 
checked, would have led to a panic so 
tremendous as to cause a_ universal 
crash; and hence in New York, the banks 
that were members of the Clearing House 
resorted to a strong and quite unprece- 
dented measure. They declined in gen- 
eral to cash cheques drawn by their de- 
positors, except for very small amounts. 
Depositors were told that they had usu- 
ally made their deposits in the form of 
cheques, and that for the present, there- 
fore, they must themselves use the same 
medium of exchange. In other words, 
instead of drawing money, they received 
certified cheques payable through the 
Clearing House. If a depositor insisted 
upon receiving cash, he obtained it, but he 
was informed that he must at once with- 
draw his account. Large employers of 
labour were provided with the money nec- 
essary for them in making up their pay- 
rolls; and in other cases, where good 
reasons could be shown for drawing cash, 
it was paid out. But otherwise cheques 
were not directly honoured. To sustain 
the weaker banks, the Clearing House is- 
sued loan certificates. 

This plan was adopted on August 3d; 
and on the following day, currency of 
every kind was at a premium ranging 
from I to 2 per cent. The money-brokers, 
who had anticipated some such action on 
the part of the banks, had for several days 
been quietly accumulating a stock of cash ; 
and they now proceeded to cash certi- 
fied cheques at the discount mentioned. 
An enormous business of this sort was 
done. A well-known brokerage firm near 
the head of Wall Street bought currency 
at a premium of 4 of one per cent., 
and sold it at a premium of 3 per cent. 
Great bundles of paper money were 
stacked up behind its counters, and all 
day long the exchange went on. In no 
other way could cheques be converted into 
money. Even those drawn by the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States at the 
Sub-Treasury in New York in payment 
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of pensions were not accepted at their 
face value. On August 8th, the premium 
on currency rose to 3 per cent.; while for 
the first time since January 1, 1879, the 
banks themselves paid a premium for 
gold. By August 11th the currency 
famine was at its height, and it was esti- 
mated that at least $1,000,000 in cash was 
paid out daily by the money-brokers to 
holders of certified cheques. The country 
was swept from one end to the other for 
coin and notes; and even from Canada 
there was sent a consignment of nearly a 
million dollars in small bills and fractional 
silver. Oddly enough, silver was now 
taken as readily as gold, and paper money 
was preferred to either. On August 5th, 
a firm of money brokers advertised for 
silver dollars, offering a premium of 
$7.50 per thousand.* Many persons 
bought and hoarded Bank of England 
notes or French and German gold. 

The special session of Congress opened 
on August 7th in the midst of these un- 
usual occurrences. For the first time 
since 1853, when Pierce was President, 
the Democratic party was in control of 
the three branches of the Government— 
Presidency, Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under President Hayes, both 
Senate and House had been Democratic 
for a short time; during Mr. Cleveland’s 
first administration his party had the 
Presidency and the House; but now it 
was in complete possession, and was 
therefore undividedly responsible. In 
the House, the Democrats had 219 mem- 
bers, the Republicans 124, and the Popu- 
lists 12.4 In the Senate, there were 44 
Democrats, 36 Republicans, 5 Populists 
and three vacancies. The weakness of 
the Democrats lay in the slenderness of 
their majority in the Senate, and in the 
fact that on financial questions there ex- 
isted a great divergence of opinion among 
them in both houses. 

The President’s message was sent in 
on August 8th. It was a clear, concise 
and convincing statement of what he 
held to be the cause of “an alarming 
and extraordinary business situation.” 
This cause was to him, primarily, the 
purchase provision of the Sherman Act 

*See the New York Herald and Times of 
that date. 

tOne seat was vacant at this session. 
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of July 14, 1890. Between July, 1890, 
and July, 1893, he said, the gold coin and 
gold bullion in the Treasury had de- 
creased more than $132,000,000, while 
during the same period the silver coin 
and silver bullion had increased more 
than $147,000,000. 


“Unless Government bonds are to be con- 
stantly issued and soid to replenish our ex- 
hausted gold, only to be again exhausted, . . . 
the operation of the silver purchase law now 
in force leads in the direction of the entire 
substitution of silver for the gold in the 
Treasury, and this must be followed by the 
payment of all Government obligations in de- 
preciated silver. At this stage gold and silver 
must part company. Given over to the 
exclusive use of a currency greatly depreciated 
according to the standard of the commercial 
world, we could no longer claim a place among 
1ations of the first class.” 


The President therefore recommended 
the repeal of the Sherman Act. 

Mr. Wilson of West Virginia, who 
soon came to be regarded as the admin- 
istration’s spokesman in the House, in- 
troduced a bill carrying out this recom- 
mendation, and the debate upon it began 
on August 11th. At once it became evi- 
dent that the question was not to be de- 
cided by a mere party vote. Other lines 
of cleavage rapidly developed. A large 
section of the Democratic representatives 
were opposed to repeal, unless in place of 
the Sherman Act there should be substi- 
tuted a still more radical measure in- 
tended to “do something for silver.” A 
majority of the Republicans stood with 
the President. Consistency, in fact, if 
nothing else, would have made this nec- 
cessary; for Mr. Wilson’s repealing bill 
was almost identical in language with a 
like bill offered in the preceding Congress 
by Mr. Sherman himself.* But there 
were also a good many “silver Republi- 
cans”; and these,combined with the silver 
men among the Democrats, and the en- 
tire body of Populists, made a formidable 
opposition. This fact explains why the 
special session of Congress and the 
President’s message did nothing immedi- 
ately to relieve the financial situation. It 
was on the day when the debate began 


*In the Senate, July 14, 1802. (Senate bill 


3423.) 
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that the premium on currency reached 
its highest figure. 

The debate was very interesting. Mr. 
Wilson’s argument for repeal was 
weighty, and represented the position of 
conservative expositors of finance. Mr. 
Reed of Maine, the Republican leader, 
spoke at some length, and in a blandly 
philosophic tone. He mentioned the exist- 
ing business depression, and seemed to 
give in his adhesion to the periodicity 
theory of panics. Great panics, he re- 
marked, seem to occur at long intervals, 
but with a sort of cosmic regularity. 
Who shall say just why they come? And 
then between them there are minor panics 
—curious, interesting phenomena of the 
business world. Nothing could have 
been more beautifully detached than Mr. 
Reed’s whole tone and manner, though 
as he neared the end, he made it clear 
that to his mind the advent of the 
Democratic party to power had, in 
this particular instance, afforded a very 
reasonable explanation of the gen- 
esis of panic. Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio 
had no philosophic doubts. In a burst 
of declamatory eloquence, he charged 
the collapse of prosperity to a dread of 
Democratic domination and the mem- 
ace of free trade. He drew a picture of 
the country after the election in Novem- 
ber. 


“One by one the furnaces went out. One by 
one the mines closed up. One after another 
shortened their time. Why did 

Was it a mere senseless stam- 
Was it an 


the factories 
they do this? 
pede? Was it a Wall Street panic? 
unintelligent curtailment of the business of the 
country? I say not. Where is there an intelli- 
gent man to-day, if he were a manufacturer, 
with the threat of the Democratic party in 
power—the menace of its possession, the threat 
of its mere existence under that platform—and 
confiding as human nature does in the belief 
that a great political party will do as it says— 
a violent assumption, I admit, in the present 
instance—what one of you at the head of an 
industrial institution would carry on your busi- 


ness?” 


The allied silver men were led by Mr. 
Bland of Missouri, who had grown grey 
in the advecacy of a freer use of the white 
metal. He was the author of the Bland- 


Allison Act of 1878,* and his activity in 
behalf of silver had never ceased. In the 
debate now in progress, he had answered 
Mr. Wilson on August 12th. His argu- 
ments were those which had been used for 
years; and while they were listened to 
with respect, they were neither new in 
substance, nor especially forcible in the 
form of their presentation. Four days 
later (August 16th) the discussion was 
enlivened by the participation in it of a 
remarkable figure who now for the first 
time drew upon himself the attention of 
men of every party throughout the 
United States. This was Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska. 

Mr. Bryan at this time was a young 
man of thirty-three, the son of an eminent 
lawyer and judge, whose profession he 
had followed. In 1890, he had accepted 
a Democratic nomination to Congress, 
when no other Democrat was willing to 
stand, as the contest was considered hope- 
less. Without financial aid from the 
State Committee of his party, Mr. Bryan 
had made a spirited canvass, and had 
astounded every one by converting a Re- 
publican majority of 3000 into a Demo- 
cratic majority of 7000. In 1892 he had 
been re-elected, and he now appeared as 
the ablest of Mr. Bland’s lieutenants in 
opposition to unconditional repeal. 

The time allotted to each speaker had 
by agreement been limited to an hour; 
but when Mr. Bryan’s period expired, he 
had so engaged the attention of the House 
that by unanimous consent, his time was 
indefinitely extended, and he continued 
speaking for nearly two hours longer, to 
the admiration of all who heard him. This 
admiration was, no doubt, partly given to 
Mr. Bryan’s command of the arts of the 
orator—to his attractive presence, his 
pleasing manner of delivery, and _ his 
clear, vibrant and beautifully modulated 
voice—yet, making all allowance for 
these adventitious aids, the speech which 
he then delivered still remains pet- 
haps the most forcefully persuasive state- 
ment of the argument for silver that has 
ever been presented before a deliberative 
body. Its rhetoric never obtruded itself 
in the form of garish tropes or adjectival 
excess. It was the subtler and more ef- 
fective rhetoric which gives to undis- 


*See Tue BookmaAN for February, p. 533. 
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puted facts the exact colouring which 
the artist in words desires to apply, and 
which insensibly leads the listener to ac- 
cept the facts, and the deductions from 
those facts, as of precisely equal value. 

Mr. Bryan’s effort won him the sin- 
cere applause of party friends and foes 
alike; but it could not prevail to defeat 
the administration’s measure. The power 
of a new President is very great, and per- 
haps the power of a new Speaker is even 
greater. Mr. Charles F. Crisp of Geor- 
gia, who had succeeded Mr. Reed, and 
now occupied the Speaker’s chair, 
was, or had been, an advocate of free 
silver coinage; but he accepted the 
policy of the President, and did what was 
possible to press the bill for repeal to a 
final vote. This was taken on August 
28th, when Mr. Wilson’s measure passed 
the House by a vote of 239 to 108. Here 
was apparently a triumph for the Presi- 
dent ;syet the triumph was not unalloyed. 
During the contest a proposal had been 
made to re-enact the old Bland-Allison 
Law of 1878, and this proposal had been 
lost by a vote in which the majority of 
Democratic representatives had opposed 
the policy of Mr. Cleveland, so that it 
was sustained only by the aid of the Re- 
publicans. 

The repealing bill now went to the Sen- 
ate, where it was introduced by Mr. 
Voorhees of Indiana with an amendment 
which declared it to be the policy of the 
United States to use both gold and silver 
as standard money and to coin both gold 
and silver into money of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value, such equality to 
be secured through international agree- 
ment. The object of this amendment was 
to win the votes of those who, like Sen- 
ator Lodge, were theoretical bimetallists, 
and also to make it clear that the use of 
silver was not to be discontinued. But in 
the Senate, the passage of the bill was 
stubbornly resisted; and both the Popu- 
lists and the silver advocates of the 
older parties threatened to “talk the bill 
to death.” As the Senate rules provided 
for no restriction of debate, and as each 
Senator might talk as often and as long 
as he desired, this threat was a most seri- 
ous one. Prodigious feats of oratory 
were performed by the recalcitrant Sen- 
ators. Mr. Allen of Nebraska made what 
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was doubtless the longest speech in the 
history of legislative bodies, by talking for 
fourteen hours without interruption, rest- 
ing himself by sending volumes of his- 
tory or statistics or poetry to be read from 
the desk as part of his address. Other 
Senators, especially the Republicans, 
took a humorous view of the whole situ- 
ation. Senator Hale and Senator Chand- 
ler told fish stories and exchanged jokes. 
Other Senators discoursed upon current 
topics having not the slightest rele- 
vance to the order of the day. In 
fact, the proceedings degenerated into an 
undignified and most discreditable farce. 

On September 25th, several influential 
Senators, who represented the adminis- 
tration, went privately to Vice-President 
Stevenson, who presided over the Sen- 
ate, and urged him to break the deadlock. 
By refusing to recognise those Senators 
who should thereafter rise to speak for 
purposes of pure obstruction, the debate 
might be brought to a close. Such a 
course would be contrary to all American 
precedent ; it would be almost revolution- 
ary. Yet it was in accordance with the 
dictates of common sense that a minority 
should not be allowed permanently to 
prevent a majority from enacting legis- 
lation, least of all in so serious a crisis 
and when every day’s delay was so ruin- 
ous to the business of the country. There 
was recent English precedent for such 
action as they asked. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Peel, after an 
almost interminable period of obstructiou 
on the part of the Irish members, had re- 
fused to entertain dilatory motions, and 
had proceeded to put the question to the 
House. 

But Mr. Stevenson lacked the courage 
to carry out a coup like this. He had 
sat there day after day, quite help- 
less in his chair, often unable to preserve 
more than a mere semblance of order and 
decorum. His was not the audacity and 
the dominant vigour of a Reed. It may be, 
too, that his secret sympathies were with 
the silver men, as his subsequent political 
career would seem to show. At any rate, 
he would not accept the suggestion made 
to him, nor would he even agree to re- 
quire Senators to speak to the question 
before them. He would do nothing what- 
ever; and so the administration Senators 
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carried word to the President that the af- 
fair seemed hopeless. 

But the President knew well enough 
that, in the last resort, he could force the 
repeal bill through the Senate. Every 
President has influences at his command 
which, if he is willing to use them, 
make it possible for him to impose 
his will upon a congressional major- 
ity of his own party, and sometimes even 
upon a majority of the opposition. When 
Andrew Johnson was at the very ebb of 
his popularity as President, when House 
and Senate were overriding his vetoes, 
and treating his recommendations with 
contempt, he said to a personal friend: 
“Even now if I really wish any- 
thing very much indeed, I can get it 
done.” Mr. Cleveland was still new in 
office and the vast patronage at his dis- 
posal was still practically untouched. 
He had rebuffed, by his order of May 8th, 
those Senators who had importuned him 
on behalf of their constituents and friends. 
Now, he had only to show himself a little 
more complaisant, to listen a little 
more patiently, to say “yes” instead of 
“no”—and the thing would be done. It 
would be merely a reversion to the in- 
variable practice of his predecessors from 
Lincoln down to Harrison; yet to one of 
Mr. Cleveland’s temperament, and in view 
of the higher tone of public opinion, 
such a course could be justified only by 
the existence of a supreme emergency. 
Such an emergency was undeniably at 
hand. The Government was threatened 
by the necessity of a practical repudiation 
of its debts, by the impairment of its 
credit, and the loss of its financial honour. 
Yet still the President held his hand. 

The majority at last tried to wear out 
the minority by a plan to prevent adjourn- 
ment until a vote upon the bill should 
have been taken. One session lasted con- 
tinuously for three whole days and 
nights,* during which time haggard and 
blear-eyed men talked and talked while 


*October 11th-13th. 
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others slept with their heads upon their 
desks. But this physical test proved as 
exhausting to one side as the other ; and 
the-plan was given up. The Senate had 
been considering the bill for two long 
months, and the end appeared no nearer 
than it had in August. Then at last the 
President very quietly made a move—so 
quietly that few perceived it. But on Oc- 
tober 29th, one of his supporters in the 
Senate came to him to express discour- 
agement. There was really no chance at 
all of anything being done. The silver 
men would never yield. 

“Why, Mr. President,” said he, “there 
is Senator , whom I have just seen, 
and he says that this bill won’t pass till 
hell freezes over!” 

The President looked up with just a 
half perceptible gleam of interest. 

“Did. Senator say that?” he 
asked. “Then please say to Senator " 
with my compliments, that hell will 
freeze over in exactly twenty-four hours.” 

And on the following day, the filibust- 
ering mysteriously ceased, and the Sher- 
man Act was repealed by a vote of 48 to 
37- Two Senators refrained from 
voting, and the measure so earnestly 
advocated by the President had been 
adopted by the help of Republican 
votes.* The House concurred in the 
Voorhees Amendment, and the bill was 
signed on November Ist. 

Mr. Cleveland had now been in office for 
only eight months, and already his party 
was divided and unwilling to be led. He 
had forced the passage of one measure of 
immense importance ; but in doing so he 
had made numerous enemies while he had 
depleted his available sources of influence, 
both moral and material. And the tariff 
fight was still to come. 


*Senatot Allison of Iowa had earnestly co- 
operated with Senator Voorhees in carrying the 


repeal. Of the votes in the affirmative 26 were 
cast by Republicans and 22 by Democrats; of 
those in the negative, 22 were cast by Demo- 
crats, 11 by Republicans and 4 by Populists. 








THE NEW THOUGHT AND ITS 
LITERATURE* 


mm OOME people may fancy 
athat the New Thought 
His but a temporary re- 
Sa action from old thought. 
a Having had too much of 
a the strenuous life, we are 
taking to power through 
repose. Sick and tired of our dismal John- 
nies, we are welcoming the sunny Jims. 
But this is superficial. The titles of three 
recent volumes show how profound the 
movement is. Nothing can stop it; like 
the course of empire, westward it takes 
its way. It has now spread from Lon- 
don, England, to Lincoln, Nebraska. To 
begin with the English book: according 
to its author, the work proposes to treat 
of the evolution of human personality, 
of faculties newly dawning, and of a 
destiny greater than we know. This 
treatment depends on three things: the 
existence in the human spirit of hidden 
powers of insight and of communication ; 
interferences, due to unknown agencies, 
with the ponderable world; the personal 
survival and near presence of the de- 
parted. In the language of the author 
these things are called telepathy, tele- 
kinesis, and metetherial communication ; 
in the vulgar tongue they are known as 
thought-transference, levitation and spir- 
itualism. 

In these occult explorations the presi- 
dent of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has been praised for planting the 
flag of discovery on a vast new continent 
of thought. It remains to be seen 
whether this pioneer of the subliminal was 
not a mere squatter, whose holdings are 
bound to grow narrower with the ad- 
vance of the legitimate psychologist and 
physiologist. It is really a question be- 
tween the reign of magic and the reign 
of law, for the writer’s propositions, to 
use his own figure of speech, often sug- 
gest the medicine man’s wigwam rather 
than the study of the white philosopher. 
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*F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death. T. J. Hudson, 
The Law of Mental Medicine. A. B. Olston, 
Mind Power and Privileges. 


He adds that he treats of things unknown 
to science. Some of them are, others 
fortunately are not. Many of the so- 
called occult and higher manifestations 
are merely the antiquated stock in trade 
of the old-fashioned spiritualist and ani- 
mal magnetiser. Thus the mysterious 
planchette, with its messages from de- 
parted worthies, has become the prosaic 
automatograph recording the wuncon- 
scious muscular movements of the hand, 
while the emanations of odylic force 
have become nothing but slight electrical 
discharges measurable by the galvanom- 
eter. 

Of the magical functions of the mod- 
ern subconscious mind telepathy is con- 
sidered fundamental. Assuming it as 
proved, Myers builds upon it the card 
house of his fancies. He fails to see that 
much of the so-called mind-reading may 
be only muscle-reading — involuntary 
movements accompanying mental opera- 
tions, like moving the lips in reading to 
one’s self. As applied to the trance phe- 
nomena of Mrs. Piper, chief angler in 
the spiritualistic boat, there is manifest 
what one of Myers’s colleagues has de- 
scribed as a system of ingenious fishing ; 
the utilisation of trivial indications, of 
every intimation, audible, tactile, muscu- 
lar, and of little shades of manner too 
indefinable to name. But to dismiss 
telepathy is not to dismiss the problem 
of the subliminal. Myers has done a real 
service in insisting on the wide play of 
the subconscious in both normal and ab- 
normal life. There is a whole under- 
ground world of thought to be explored, 
from the mental operations of an Eng- 
lishman reading a copy of Punch to the 
wonders performed by mathematical 
prodigies and blindfold chess-plavers. 
In the days of Emerson we had an Over- 
Soul, now we have an Under-Soul, and 
what it can accomplish seems past find- 
ing out. 

Yet there lies a fallacy at the bottom of 
the whole matter. There is really no 
such thing as a purely subconscious 
activity. If there were, the subliminal 
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mind could no more give an account of 
its doings than an eyeless fish from the 
waters of the Mammoth Cave. And this 
is where the road divides. Starting to 
explain a given mental act, the interpreter 
may take the way that is mystic or the 
way that is naturalistic. In one case 
he will say that such things as reveries 
and recollections of dreams were prod- 
ucts of another personality, split off from 
the ordinary waking self. In the other 
he will allow that there was a possible 
activity of the brain, but to so slight a 
degree that conscious feeling did not 
arise. 

The third part of Myers’s work, deal- 
ing with phenomena claimed as spiritu- 
ally controlled, rests on such dubious 
affairs as Socrates and his daimon, Joan 
of Arc and her voices, Mrs. Piper and 
her messages from Baby Timmins. Of 
these various “manifestations” there is 
scarce one that cannot be matched now- 
adays in the reputable psychological 
clinic. The German experimenters may 
not be able to reproduce phantasms of 
the dead according to Greenwich time, 
but the Frenchmen investigating double 
consciousness in hysterical individuals 
have obtained reams of automatic mes- 
sages and enough manifestations of alter- 
nate personalities to stock a cast for the 
Théatre Francais. The psychic re- 
searcher would consider these things 
trance phenomena of the medium spir- 
itually controlled. The cautious scien- 
tist preferred to call them unconscious 
movements produced by ideas. 

The second book typical of the New 
Thought begins with as ingenuous an air 
as Swift’s Modest Proposal. “I prefer 
to assume,” begins Dr. Hudson, “that 
man is endowed with two minds. As a 
working hypothesis, I am logically justi- 
fied in this assumption, for the reason 
that everything happens just as though it 
were true. This fact is easily demon- 
strable by the processes of experimental 
psychology, and it is now very generally 
recognised by all students of psychic 
science. To the medical profession the 
world is indebted for two discoveries—- 
first, that the mind controls the bodily 
functions: second, that the mind can be 
controlled by suggestion. That physi- 
cians did not formulate the law, and 
builded better than they knew, does not 
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detract from their merits as original dis- 
coverers. Columbus died in ignorance of 
the fact that he had discovered America.” 
This statement rather complicates the 
settling of the claims of the psychic re- 
searchers. Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica and did not know it. Myers discov- 
ered a new continent of thought and left 
it with very hazy outlines. But Hudson 
has gone in and possessed the land and 
knows all about it. He has explored it, 
charted it and laid down its laws. Ten 
years ago it was the law of psychic phe- 
nomena, now it is the law of mental 
medicine. This law, we are told, depends 
on two propositions, the first of which is 
that man possesses two minds, one the 
mind of ordinary waking consciousness, 
which takes cognisance of the objective 
world by means of the five objective 
senses ; the other, the subjective mind, or 
that intelligence which manifests itself 
in all subjective states and conditions, as 
in hypnotism, somnambulism, trance, 
dreams, etc., when the objective senses 
are asleep or are otherwise wholly or 
partially inhibited. The second proposi- 
tion is that the subjective mind is con- 
stantly amenable to control by the power 
of suggestion, without reference to the 
state or condition of the objective mind. 
For one thing, this explains the wonders 
of the absent treatment. The up-to-date 
mental healer merely concentrates his 
thought on another’s symptoms; the pa- 
tient may not be aware of receiving any 
impression from the operator. That is 
not hard to explain. The normal con- 
sciousness does not know what is going 
on in the subconscious regions. How- 
ever, this mental duality is not a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde affair, it is rather a 
sort of high life below stairs. The do- 
ings of the subjective personality read 
like the doings of Mr. Jeemes in the 
Yellowplush Papers. It is always de 
rigger. “A suggestion, the performance 
of which would render the subject an 
object of ridicule, will be resisted by him 
with an emphasis proportioned to his 
pride and dignitv.” 

In the new Utopia of the psychic re- 
searcher, whose capital is at present 
Detroit, Michigan, civilisation has reached 
an advanced stage. The psychological 
apartment house has sprung up and is 
fully occupied. That poor lodger, the 









































objective mind with its ordinary five 
senses, has been stuck away in the gar- 
ret. The subjective mind lives in the 
best rooms, surrounded with all the treas- 
ures of art and genius, basking in the 
sunlight of the new thought, and needing 
no radiator, for at any time he can cause 
a rush of blood to the feet by merely 
concentrating his mind on his soles. One 
more addition, and the structure stands 
complete before us. Myers designed the 
English basement with subliminal trim- 
mings ; Hudson furnished the sumptuous 
apartments for the parlour boarder the 
subjective mind. Now Olston, the third 
member of the Psychic Building Com- 
pany, Unlimited, descends to the cellar 
and finishes the job. After a slighting 
reference to the objective mind as the 
absentee landlord of the building, he 
points with real pride to the protoplasmic 
cells, as the workers of the body. “How 
mysterious their work. How little do 
we objectively know about the knowledge 
and intelligence of these microscopic liv- 
ing creatures, of which we are physically 
made up; and in and among which the 
real man dwells.” 

We must pass from the New Thought 
Flats to investigate other schemes of the 
Nebraska Psychic Improvement Com- 
pany. Foremost comes the Western Union 
Telepath Company, which needs a chap- 
ter to recount its doings. Olston has a 
friend whose practice of telepathy began 
upon his dogs. He also knows “a family 
consisting of a father, mother and daugh- 
ter with whom telepathic communications 
are most frequent. On several occasions 
the father would be attracted by some- 
thing in a store, and, without exactly 
knowing why, he would purchase the 
thing to take home to his daughter. Usu- 
ally he had never thought of purchasing 
such a thing ; but all at once, on seeing it, 
he would be impelled with a desire to 
purchase it. On reaching home with the 
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article, and on giving it to the one for 
whom it was intended, it would provoke 
the exclamation: “How strange!” 

If the reviewer must stop here it does 
not mean that the New Thought move- 
ment is to stop. According to the latest 
proclamation, science is soon to stand in 
awe of the subjective mind with all its 
powers and mysterious capabilities. The 
exact form of this manifestation has not 
yet been given, but present indications 
point to an educational development. It 
looks as if the various subliminal schools 
were going to consolidate and start a 
subliminal university. Already there is a 
school of mental medicine and a school 
of arts in which by the aid of the sub- 
conscious mind history repeats itself to 
the student without effort. There is also 
a school of journalism with examples 
of unconscious plagiarism and the use of 
the double personality or editorial we. A 
special need is met in the law school offer- 
ing courses on subliminal landgrabbing, 
or the right of eminent domain over un- 
conscious races. The curriculum of 
other departments is as yet somewhat 
tentative, yet to meet the sociological and 
co-educational demands of the twentieth 
century we may count on a school of 
deportment in which after a study of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters and Ruth 
Ashmore’s Side Talks with Girls, there 
will be personally conducted trips to the 
haunts of the Four Hundred, where man- 
ners may be subconsciously acquired. 
Finally, students who have taken this 
course, both in its theoretical and prac- 
tical sides, will be qualified to continue 
their investigations in the summer school 
of subconscious flirtation. After rapid 
readings of an Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters there will be private demonstra- 
tions in applied hypnotics, including 
spontaneous trances, induced trance 
states, reverie and ecstasy. 

I. Woodbridge Riley. 
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mind could no more give an account of 
its doings than an eyeless fish from the 
waters of the Mammoth Cave. And this 
is where the road divides. Starting to 
explain a given mental act, the interpreter 
may take the way that is mystic or the 
way that is naturalistic. In one case 
he will say that such things as reveries 
and recollections of dreams were prod- 
ucts of another personality, split off from 
the ordinary waking self. In the other 
he will allow that there was a possible 
activity of the brain, but to so slight a 
degree that conscious feeling did not 
arise. 

The third part of Myers’s work, deal- 
ing with phenomena claimed as spiritu- 
ally controlled, rests on such dubious 
affairs as Socrates and his daimon, Joan 
of Arc and her voices, Mrs. Piper and 
her messages from Baby Timmins. Of 
these various “manifestations” there is 
scarce one that cannot be matched now- 
adays in the reputable psychological 
clinic. The German experimenters may 
not be able to reproduce phantasms of 
the dead according to Greenwich time, 
but the Frenchmen investigating double 
consciousness in hysterical individuals 
have obtained reams of automatic mes- 
sages and enough manifestations of alter- 
nate personalities to stock a cast for the 
Théatre Francais. The psychic re- 
searcher would consider these things 
trance phenomena of the medium spir- 
itually controlled. The cautious scien- 
tist preferred to call them unconscious 
movements produced by ideas. 

The second book typical of the New 
Thought begins with as ingenuous an air 
as Swift’s Modest Proposal. “I prefer 
to assume,” begins Dr. Hudson, “that 
man is endowed with two minds. Asa 
working hypothesis, I am logically justi- 
fied in this assumption, for the reason 
that everything happens just as though it 
were true. This fact is easily demon- 
strable by the processes of experimental 
psychology, and it is now very generallv 
recognised by all students of psychic 
science. To the medical profession the 
world is indebted for two discoveries—- 
first, that the mind controls the bodily 
functions: second, that the mind can be 
controlled by suggestion. That physi- 
cians did not formulate the law, and 
builded better than they knew, does not 
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detract from their merits as original dis- 
coverers. Columbus died in ignorance of 
the fact that he had discovered America.” 
This statement rather complicates the 
settling of the claims of the psychic re- 
searchers. Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica and did not know it. Myers discov- 
ered a new continent of thought and left 
it with very hazy outlines. But Hudson 
has gone in and possessed the land and 
knows all about it. He has explored it, 
charted it and laid down its laws. Ten 
years ago it was the law of psychic phe- 
nomena, now it is the law of mental 
medicine. This law, we are told, depends 
on two propositions, the first of which is 
that man possesses two minds, one the 
mind of ordinary waking consciousness, 
which takes cognisance of the objective 
world by means of the five obfective 
senses ; the other, the subjective mind, or 
that intelligence which manifests itself 
in all subjective states and conditions, as 
in hypnotism, somnambulism, trance, 
dreams, etc., when the objective senses 
are asleep or are otherwise wholly or 
partially inhibited. The second proposi- 
tion is that the subjective mind is con- 
stantly amenable to control by the power 
of suggestion, without reference to the 
state or condition of the objective mind. 
For one thing, this explains the wonders 
of the absent treatment. The up-to-date 
mental healer merely concentrates his 
thought on another’s symptoms; the pa- 
tient may not be aware of receiving any 
impression from the operator. That is 
not hard to explain. The normal con- 
sciousness does not know what is going 
on in the subconscious regions. How- 
ever, this mental duality is not a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde affair, it is rather a 
sort of high life below stairs. The do- 
ings of the subjective personality read 
like the doings of Mr. Jeemes in the 
Yellowplush Papers. It is always de 
rigger. “A suggestion, the performance 
of which would render the subject an 
object of ridicule, will be resisted by him 
with an emphasis proportioned to his 
pride and dignitv.” 

In the new Utopia of the psychic re- 
searcher, whose capital is at present 
Detroit, Michigan, civilisation has reached 
an advanced stage. The psychological 
apartment house has sprung up and is 
fully occupied. That poor lodger, the 
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objective mind with its ordinary five 
senses, has been stuck away in the gar- 
ret. The subjective mind lives in the 
best rooms, surrounded with all the treas- 
ures of art and genius, basking in the 
sunlight of the new thought, and needing 
no radiator, for at any time he can cause 
a rush of blood to the feet by merely 
concentrating his mind on his soles. One 
more addition, and the structure stands 
complete before us. Myers designed the 
English basement with subliminal trim- 
mings ; Hudson furnished the sumptuous 
apartments for the parlour boarder the 
subjective mind. Now Olston, the third 
member of the Psychic Building Com- 
pany, Unlimited, descends to the cellar 
and finishes the job. After a slighting 
reference to the objective mind as the 
absentee landlord of the building, he 
points with real pride to the protoplasmic 
cells, as the workers of the body. “How 
mysterious their work. How little do 
we objectively know about the knowledge 
and intelligence of these microscopic liv- 
ing creatures, of which we are physically 
made up; and in and among which the 
real man dwells.” 

We must pass from the New Thought 
Flats to investigate other schemes of the 
Nebraska Psychic Improvement Com- 
pany. Foremost comes the Western Union 
Telepath Company, which needs a chap- 
ter to recount its doings. Olston has a 
friend whose practice of telepathy began 
upon his dogs. He also knows “a family 
consisting of a father, mother and daugh- 
ter with whom telepathic communications 
are most frequent. On several occasions 
the father would be attracted by some- 
thing in a store, and, without exactly 
knowing why, he would purchase the 
thing to take home to his daughter. Usu- 
ally he had never thought of purchasing 
such a thing ; but all at once, on seeing it, 
he would be impelled with a desire to 
purchase it. On reaching home with the 
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article, and on giving it to the one for 
whom it was intended, it would provoke 
the exclamation: “How strange!” 

If the reviewer must stop here it does 
not mean that the New Thought move- 
ment is to stop. According to the latest 
proclamation, science is soon to stand in 
awe of the subjective mind with all its 
powers and mysterious capabilities. The 
exact form of this manifestation has not 
yet been given, but present indications 
point to an educational development. It 
looks as if the various subliminal schools 
were going to consolidate and start a 
subliminal university. Already there is a 
school of mental medicine and a school 
of arts in which by the aid of the sub- 
conscious mind history repeats itself to 
the student without effort. There is also 
a school of journalism with examples 
of unconscious plagiarism and the use of 
the double personality or editorial we. A 
special need is met in the law school offer- 
ing courses on subliminal landgrabbing, 
or the right of eminent domain over un- 
conscious races. The curriculum of 
other departments is as yet somewhat 
tentative, yet to meet the sociological and 
co-educational demands of the twentieth 
century we may count on a school of 
deportment in which after a study of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters and Ruth 
Ashmore’s Side Talks with Girls, there 
will be personally conducted trips to the 
haunts of the Four Hundred, where man- 
ners may be subconsciously acquired. 
Finally, students who have taken this 
course, both in its theoretical and prac- 
tical sides, will be qualified to continue 
their investigations in the summer school 
of subconscious flirtation. After rapid 
readings of an Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters there will be private demonstra- 
tions in applied hypnotics, including 
spontaneous trances, induced trance 
states, reverie and ecstasy. 

I. Woodbridge Riley. 
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AHE appreciation of 
q Sterne as a writer de- 
ae pends very largely upon 
jg2 knowledge of Sterne 
Basaman. There are few 
# of the great English hu- 
Tiong Mourists whose work 
and life it is so hard to disassociate. Not 
only is Sterne’s genuinely literary prod- 
uct small, but it is so whimsical, erratic, 
and affected as constantly to raise the 
reader’s curiosity about its author. Tris- 
tram Shandy, too, might be a sort of Aus 
Meinem Leben, an elaboration of per- 
sonal experience. There is little of the 
bold detachment of great creative genius 
about Sterne. To speak properly, he wears 
neither comic nor tragic mask; he has 
merely painted a little for the perform- 
ance, and the expression—the smirk, the 
sly grimace, the wink and nod—is still 
in great measure his own. 

It is for this reason that Messrs, J. F. 
Taylor and Co.’s new edition of his 
works is bound to prove so valuable. 
In point of general criticism, perhaps, it 
is somewhat lacking, but in little else. 
It collects everything of Sterne’s, literary 
and otherwise, which has so far come to 
light, including a number of important 
additions and corrections to what has 
been published hitherto. In this way it 
supplies the materials for a more intimate 
and accurate estimate than was formerly 
possible. The correspondence has been 
rearranged, and when in error, redated, 
with some small improvement occasion- 
ally to his character. The celebrated let- 
ter to Lady Percy, for instance, on the 
strength of which Thackeray accused him 
of lying to Eliza Draper, has been put back 
two years, to a time before the beginning 
of his intimacy with the latter. Forgeries 
have been weeded out; collateral matter 
of various kinds, such as John Croft’s 
anecdotes, has been gathered in; and the 
biography by Percy Fitzgerald has been 
incorporated. But the most important 
contribution by far is the Gibb’s manu- 
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script, now for the first time made avail- 
able to the general reader. 

This extremely interesting find is com- 
posed almost exclusively of documents in 
the case of the Mrs. Draper aforesaid ; 
namely, part of a Journal which Sterne 
kept for her, something in the manner of 
Swift’s, after her departure for India, to- 
gether with a disquisition of hers—it 
would be unjust to call it a letter—to a 
friend, dated four years after Sterne’s 
death, and animadverting upon their re- 
lationship. If this dreary epistle of a 
hundred octavo pages or thereabout is a 
specimen of her conversation, it is quite 
impossible for us nowadays to understand 
the vaunted Eliza’s charm. These papers 
were in the hands of Thackeray when he 
wrote his lectures on the English humour- 
ists, and may have had something to do 
with the virulence with which he assaults 
Sterne. At all events, they were enough to 
make Percy Fitzgerald change for the 
worse his opinion of that vivacious gen- 
tleman’s character and rewrite his life ac- 
cordingly. And indeed they leave Sterne 
hardly a rag to drape himself withal. It 
is not so much their cold-blooded evi- 
dence to the nature of his “philander- 
ings,” as he euphemisticaliy called them, 
which is so fatal; it is the fatuity, the 
looseness and vulgarity of soul that they 
disclose. In the composition of the Jour- 
nal there is no doubt he drew thriftily 
and freely upon his love-letters to his 
wife, “my L.,” written nearly thirty years 
before. The literary motives of the two 
productions are exactly alike. Precisely 
the same réles are assigned to the two 
maid-servants, Fanny and Molly, whose 
office it is to feed his flame and his ladies’ 
vanity by ingenuous ejaculations upon the 
virtues of their absent mistresses. There 
is the same unnatural exaltation of tone 
in both, the sentimental tic. And not 
only all this, but the elderly lover of the 
Journal, whose vein is running pretty 
low by this time, refurbishes for the fas- 
cination of his new charmer the very 
phrases with which he wooed that wife . 
for whose death he is now wishing in no 
very ambiguous terms. One of these 











repetends it may not be amiss to quote, 
for it is in the genuine manner of Shan- 
dean sentiment, though it gives small no- 
tion of the air of sanctimonious seduction 
breathed by the collection as a whole ; and 
further, as Sterne himself remarks, “the 
ruling passion, et les egarements du 
ceur are the very things which mark 
and distinguish a man’s character.” With 
the exception that in the first version “My 
L.” occurs for “Eliza” and “Fanny” for 
“Molly,” the two readings are almost 
identical. 


5 in the afternoon—I have just been eating 
my Chicking, sitting over my repast upon it, 
with Tears—a bitter Sauce—Eliza! but I could 
eat it with no other—when Molly spread the 
Table Cloath, my heart fainted within me— 
one solitary plate—one knife—one fork—one 
Glass! O Eliza! ’twas painfully distressing,— 
I gave a thousand pensive penetrating Looks 
at the Arm chair thou so often graced on 
these quiet, sentimental Repasts—& sighed & 
laid down my knife and fork,—& took out my 
handkerchief, clap’d it across my face & wept 
like a child— 


Fortunate for him that he was never 
able to read, as we are, his inamorata’s 
last word, the reward of his perfidy. 

“I believed Sterne implicitly, I believed 
him!” writes Eliza Draper in the moral 
essay already spoken of. “I had no Mo- 
tive to do otherwise than believe him just, 
generous & unhappy—till his Death 
gave me to know, that he was tainted 
with the Vices of Injustice, Meanness & 
Folly.” 

So ends the shabby drama. About the 
Journal there is, it must be confessed, 
rather more smoke than fire; it illustrates 
the curiously factitious heightening, the 
sort of literary intensification to which 
his feeling was no doubt liable. But at 
the same time it is a damning witness to 
the final demoralisation of the flippant 
and unstable character who composed it. 
Even in the modified version of his life 
Percy Fitzgerald has very evidently made 
the best of him; and the attentive reader 
is constantly struck by discrepancies of 
tone as between the biography and the 
first hand pieces which make up the bulk 
of these volumes. 


From this latter source it would 


seem to result that the gravest defect of 
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Sterne’s character was a lack of sobriety. 
In practical conscience, in the sense of 
conduct he was sadly deficient. I do not 
mean to say that he was unworldly in any 
interpretation. He understood well 
enough how to get on in the world—at 
least how to get on with it. “I thank 
God (B——’s excepted) I have never yet 
made a friend or connection I have for- 
feited, or done ought to forfeit,” he boasts 
to Stephen Croft. But with Sterne the 
power of making and keeping friends 
consisted mainly in the ability to catch 
a note easily and sustain it, as is usually 
the case with promiscuous friendships 
like his. The letters to Hall-Stevenson 
and those written during his first trip to 
London in 1760 at the very beginning of 
his prosperity, are masterpieces in this 
sort. Strained as were their relations, he 
seems to have managed pretty well even 
with his wife. That he had engaging 
qualities cannot be gainsaid—vivacity, 
drollery, good humor, amiability, above 
all folly. The willingness to talk amus- 
ing rigmarole will alone carry a man a 
long way. From Paris, where his popu- 
larity was phenomenal, he writes to Gar- 
rick, “I Shandy it away fifty times more 
than I was ever wont, talk more non- 
sense than ever you heard me talk in all 
your days’”—and “have converted many 
into Shandeism.” This is infinitely amus- 
ing, of course. But he wanted altogether 
the stern Puritanical passion for personal 
consistency. There have been great men 
almost entirely without it. Montaigne 
could push scepticism to the verge of uni- 
versal negation and still remain a devout 
Roman Catholic without a misgiving. 
But nowadays, when Puritanism has 
penetrated all modern life, it is shocking 
to conceive that one should lock away in- 
compatible beliefs in the various compart- 
ments of his mind or should profess other 
principles than those he practises. And 
besides, Sterne’s levity went even deeper. 
With the best will in the world it is im- 
possible to detect any steady purpose or 
conviction in his life. At times it seems 
as though he had not even that mechani- 
cal principle of consistency which comes 
from reasonably consecutive states of 
consciousness. “And if God, for my con- 
solation,” he writes after one of his visits 
to London, “had not poured forth the 
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spirit of Shandeism into me, which will 
not suffer me to think two minutes 
upon any grave subject, I would else 
just now lie down and die—die—and 
yet, in half an hour’s time I'll lay 
a guinea I shall be as merry as a 
monkey—and as mischievous too, and 
forget it all—so that this is but a 
copy of the present train running across 
my brain.” The ramblingness of Tris- 
tram Shandy is, of course, partly affected ; 
but it must have answered to his temper 
or he would not have adopted it. Hence, 
in default of personal integrity, that 
singular air of factitiousness about the 
whole man, noticeable already in the Jour- 
nal to Eliza. In spite of his immanence 
in his work, he seems every now and then 
to dissolve insubstantially away into his 
writing, as though he himself were only 
another apparition among the figments of 
his own fancy. 

And there is evidence that he felt it so. 
He is something besides a farceur—some 
thing other, we may be pardoned for 
thinking, than an English Rabelais. 
Rickety of body, subject to hemorrhages 
of the lungs from his youth, addicted to 
excess, physical and mental, he must have 
had moments of terrible reaction in which 


graver thoughts were bound to recur in- 


sistently. It is not easy to find explicit 
utterances of the kind before the last 
broken months of his life. He had taken 
his cue partly from the general disposi- 
tion of his time, partly from his own as- 
sociates. “Company, villainous company !” 
he might have exclaimed with Falstaff, 
“hath been the spoil of me!” though 
it is certain that such society was his 
preference. “I resolved from the begin- 
ning,” so he has recorded, “that if ever 
the army of martyrs was to be augmented 
—or a new one raised—I would have no 
hand in it, one way or t’other.” And in 
an episcopal letter of admonition Bishop 
Warburton reminds him very perti- 
nently that “one who was no more than 
even a man of spirit would choose 
to laugh in good company, where priests 
and virgins may be present”—a phrase, 
by the way, at which he has his gibe a 
little latter in Tristram Shandy. And 
yet consistently as he played his rdle, 
there are occasional hints of weariness 
and depression both on his own part and 
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on that of his contemporaries. “Sterne 
never possessed any equal spirits,” de- 
clares one of the latter. “He was either 
in the cellar or the garret.” 

But, after all, the clearest expression of 
the feeling must be sought in his literary 
work. There it is apparent, not merely 
in the unevenness, but also in the flavour, 
of ‘the performance, in the pathos or 
“sentimentality,” as he would call it, 
which gives his writing its peculiar tang. 
Fundamentally Sterne was a humourist as 
Aristophanes, Rabelais and Swift were— 
that is, not only was he much of an oddity 
himself, but he had the keenest of eyes 
for human inconsistency and folly. This 
elemental sense of the ludicrous is by no 
means squeamish ; it is not incompatible, 
we know, with a good deal of coarseness 
and vulgarity, so that we are apt to think 
of it as hearty, unshrinking, and robust. 
But in Sterne’s case it appears to have 
been tinged with a sort of involuntary, 
perhaps unconscious, misgiving. Not 
that his satire is any more merciful or 
sympathetic in. reality than another’s 
or his mirth more decorous; but it is in- 
terrupted every now and then by a spasm 
of reflection, as it were, a sudden recog- 
nition of his own fragility and a realisa- 
tion of helplessness’ and exposure, which 
exasperates the sensibilities and magnifies 
even the petty miseries of life—the great 
ones as such he never touches—out of all 
proportion. That such moods were not 
unfamiliar to him seems evident from his 
last letters, where he writes of them with 
a sureness that must have come from long 
acquaintance—perhaps, long and solitary 
brooding in his lonely country parish 
after the fatigues and dissipations of a 
London visit. To Hall-Stevenson he 
writes thus of his last journey to Cox- 
would : 


I have got conveyed thus far like a bale of 
cadaverous goods consigned to Pluto and com- 
pany—lying in the bottom of my chaise most 
of the rout. upon a large pillow, which I had 
the prevoyance to purchase before I set out. 

I know not what is the matter with me 
—but some derangement presses hard upon this 
machine—still I think it will not be overset this 
bout. My love to G——. We shall all meet 
from the east and from the south, and (as 
at the last) be happy together. 




















What a ghastly parody of sprightli- 
ness—and at the same time what a flash 
of revelation. It is like a crise of nerves, 
this “sentimentality”—a tic, | have called 
it. And while the quotation exaggerates, 
there is something of the same contrac- 
tion about all his pathos, when not merely 
a trick—something strained and un- 
naturally dilated, even hysterical, but 
singularly affecting. And it is just this 
mingling of traditional jocularity with 
modern défaillance which constitutes his 
distinction as a humourist. For from this 
curious duplicity of feeling for the ab- 
surdity and the pity of life there arises the 
peculiar irony which in the midst of 
pathos and pleasantry alike penetrates 
almost inadvertently to the illusion of 
the whole performance, and seeing the 
final indifferency of grief and mirth, rises 
serenely above both. This or something 
like it may be what Goethe had in mind 
when he said, “The influence of Sterne’s 
spirit was of the finest sort; whoever 
reads him feels at once well and free; his 
humour is inimitable and it is not every 
humour which can set the soul at large.” 
It is as though, himself without a moral 
nature, he was compelled involuntarily to 
become a witness to the vanity of the 
world in which he had frisked and 
fribbled so unconsciously. Who knows? 
He may have done as well as another and 
taken it only as it deserves. At all events, 
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his life is here again in agreement with 
his work. The jester of a gay and frivo- 
lous society, he died alone in his lodgings 
in the presence of a footman and a sick 
nurse, while his fast and fashionable ac- 
quaintance were feasting in a nearby 
street, and was shuffled away inconti- 
nently into an obscure graveyard, whence, 
it is supposed, his body was promptly 
snatched and sent to Cambridge for dis- 
section. Such was the end of Yorick. 
He who had laughed with thousands was 
followed by two mourners; the one was 
his publisher, the other is unknown. Had 
he sought, he could have pointed no bet- 
ter moral, not one more truly in his own 
characteristic vein of ironical pathos and 
humour. And it is this higher morality, 
insensibly involved in his books as in his 
life, which has given him his place and 
permanence in letters. As he lived much 
in the manner of his day, his contribution 
to literature consists less in the discovery 
of new qualities or powers than in the 
combination of old ones. Nearly every- 
thing he did had been done before by 
some one or other; for like most original 
geniuses, he borrowed freely. But with 
this irony of his he transformed English 
humour and made it capable in the hands 
of his successors, in Dickens’s and par- 
ticularly in Thackeray’s, of a moral 
seriousness it had never before possessed. 
P. H. Frye. 
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aT a first glance, it may 
Sseem a trifle premature 
hmato lament the decline of 
aprofessional bores from 
any sphere of activity. 
Beyond dispute, we have 
the members of this 
thriving guild with us always, in life, in 
fiction, in abundance, even to superfluity. 
Their imposing proportion to the general 
population has not dwindled throughout 
the ages. 

My regret, however, is for that useful 
personage, the official, hall-marked bore 
of classic English fiction; a being whose 








delicate mission was ever to divert and 
gratify the reader by the lifelike present- 
ment of traits in themselves anything but 
diverting. The bore must no more bore 
you than the villain should leave you 
bleeding by the wayside, or the heroine 
deprive you of sleep and a proper relish 
for your dinner ; but he is least dangerous 
when accurately classified. Of its very 
nature, the novel is none the worse for a 
faintly academic quality ; to each charac- 
ter a special function, under penalty of 
weakness and confusion. Have not many 
of us been driven by the glorification of 
unconfessed bores to regarding really 
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wicked characters with positive leniency ? 
Let me merely whisper two names— 
Daniel Deronda and Grandcourt—you 
see my meaning? I hesitate to hint at an 
unworthy pleasure afforded us by the 
official bore, that of seeing others writhe 
under familiar torments. Now heaven 
preserve me from suggesting that bores 
have deserted contemporary English 
fiction! On the contrary, at times they 
seem to enjoy absolute monopoly of it, 
but not en titre. They are apt to be so 
busy, whether successfully or the reverse, 
in proving themselves ornaments of 
society that not a single figure struts to 
the fore, unmistakable as if clothed in 
motley, proudly proclaiming, “I am con- 
tent to be the accredited bore! My author 
intends it! Pigeonhole me with the 
Reverend Mr. Collins, with the voluble 
Miss Bates. Let me be the laureate of 
thin gruel and thick goloshes with Mr. 
Woodhouse. Let me rival Parson Adams 
with inept questions. I stand ready to 
challenge Mrs. Shandy herself. Have I 
not made middle-distance for Fielding, 
Miss Ferrier, Miss Austen, Scott, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot (at times), Trol- 
lope and the rest of them? What a foil 
have I not been for heroes and heroines, 
and above all, what a solid link of under- 
standing have I not forged between 
writer and reader ?” 

This is all true! When Captain 
Crawley protests to his wife, “I can’t 
stand being alone with Pitt after dinner,” 
we not only warm to Rawdon, but to 
Rawdon’s creator. Thereafter when 
young Sir Pitt makes his entrance, we 
immediately become delighted spectators, 
confident of entertainment. In real life, 
his appearance would be a sure signal for 
unconquerable yawns ; but, triumph of the 
novelist’s art, baffling paradox! Pitt is 
a bore without boring. 

When Buvard and Péccuchet enjoy 
their first immortal discourse, if you and 
I had occupied a neighbouring bench in 
the Luxembourg garden, ninety-nine to a 
hundred they would have given us scant 
pleasure. The chances are that we should 
have crossly moved beyond earshot of 
their appalling commonplaces. Herein 
lies the miracle! Their talk is the com- 
pressed summary of all that one man had 
observed and suffered. It literally repro- 
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duces what such people call conversation, 
but in essence. For half a lifetime, Flau- 
bert had brooded upon bores. With 
patient rancour he had collected page 
upon page of the idiotic sayings of prom- 
inent men. He has, so to speak, whole 
bushels of Homer’s nods. When Féné- 
lon drops such a profundity as “L’eau est- 
faite pour soutenir ces prodigieux édi- 
fices flottants que l’on appelle des vais- 
seaux,” be sure Flaubert is there, keen to 
pounce upon this gem, to garner it for his 
projected masterpiece (which no self- 
respecting bourgeois household can fail to 
covet—and buy), “La Dictionnaire des 
idées regues, et Catalogue des opinions 
chics.” 

His bores, though burnt in with acid, 
are as difficult to illustrate by excerpt as 
Miss Austen’s own. That wonderful lady 
eschewed epigram as almost too cheap 
and obvious a tool for her perfect art. 
Each character invariably keeps to its 
own role, the point of each speech de- 
pends entirely upon what has gone before 
and what is to follow. So likewise, when 
Buvard shows Péccuchet an oil painting 
and pompously exclaims, “Mon oncle!” 
those words in their context produce a 
magnificent climax. You realise that 
Buvard claims lustre from having pos- 
sessed such an uncle, that “Mon oncle” 
claims posthumous consideration through 
his nephew, Buvard, and that both are 
entirely inconspicuous little bourgeois, of 
no possible consequence to any one. 

The French have not only always prac- 
tised this art of giving the tiresome per- 
son in irresistibly comic form, but they 
are still far too wise to discard so valu- 
able an ally. Think for one minute how 
M. Bergeret benefits by the exquisite dul- 
ness of his second favourite pupil, 
M. Goubin! The pair are strolling out one 
evening, and M. Goubin begins, “Maitre, 
pensez-vous que Louis-Paul Courrier soit 
a un bon subjet de thése francaise ?” 

M. Bergeret does not answer, because 
in passing the gas-lit window of Madame 
Fuselier’s shop, among the school sta- 
tionery there displayed, a bust of the 
Farnese Hercules catches his eye. This 
sight was quite enough to launch our 
old friend’s scholarly fancy upon a long, 
imaginative, learned but altogether 
charming dissertation. 





A PLEA FOR BORES 


M. Goubin interrupts once with a dry 
little question about sun myths, thus stim- 
ulating the master into the creation of a 
human, suffering, heroic and palpitating 
Hercules, who . 

. “Cher maitre,” interrupts M. 
Goubin. ‘“‘Permettez-moi de vous faire 
une question. Pensez vous que Paul- 
louis Courrier soit un bon sujet de these 
de doctorat, parce-que . . .” 

This is the perfect specimen of his 
kind, one ideaed, immovable, imperme- 
able, yet Goubin utters nothing so com- 
pactly quotable as that burst of genius 
in which Sir Willoughby Patterne bids 
poor Clara Middleton come to the 
window “and see me mount Black 
Auster.” All these examples are, how- 
ever, kin in that their remarks reveal 
character, rather than that they talk long- 
windedly in print. Moliére treated his 
“Facheux” differently. He lets you have 
the whole interminable truth. Eraste first 
settles down to enjoy the play. Enter 


a noisy man who not only disturbs play- 
ers and audience, but 


La dessus de la piéce i] m’a fait un sommaire, 
Scéne a scéne avertit de ce qu’ils allaient 
faire. 


As if this were not all a weak mortal 
could endure, Eraste is next beset by the 
kind of solicitous well-wisher who makes 
you borrow an umbrella when you have 
purposely started out without one. 

Next comes Alcippe, fresh from so odd 
a run of luck that he insists upon recount- 
ing the fall of each card in a long hand 
of piquet. A sporting man, Dorante, 
then at even greater length details a stag 
hunt, with digressions upon his horse’s 
pedigree, and every enormous speech, in- 
stead of boring you, merely agonises 
Eraste, giving you the comfortable sen- 
sation that old scores are being paid off, 
that your enemies are pilloried for all the 
world to see. It only lacks the pitiless 
malefactor who remembers his dreams to 
complete the collection. 

Moliére’s “Facheux.” in fact, come 
neatly under the pugilistic definition “To 
bore: to drive an opponent on the ropes 
by sheer weight.” A far more convinc- 
ing derivation than that of the Century 
Dictionary, which traces the use in this 
sense to an imagery of drilling holes in 
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the victim, or to “a forgotten anecdote.” 
We must all eternally regret that a mere 
question of chronology (its-vogue dates 
from about 1789) denied Dr. John- 
son the opportunity of defining this bul- 
wark of our speech. For more than a 
half a century after its adoption, no rep- 
utable dictionary noticed it, though 
Byron clung to the word as a safety 
valve. Poor soul! His inkstand fairly 
brims with it, whenever his pen touches 
upon the shores of Albion, from the time 
of that inauspicious bridal visit to his 
family-in-law (where he spent the after- 
dinner hour “listening to that d—d 
monologue which elderly gentlemen call 
conversation”) to the last canto of “Don 
Juan.” Sanctioned or unsanctioned, the 
word before long achieved such popu- 
larity that on meeting Lothair, Mr. 
Pinto’s first observation was, “English 
is an expressive language, but not diffi- 
cult. It consists, as far as I can see, of 
four words—nice, jolly, charming and 
bore.” 

Sir Leslie Stephen has evidently given 
much thought to this quatity and its best 
exponents. In speaking of William God- 
win, he sums up his account against that 
sage (after reading Caleb Williams and 
Mandeville, tolerance personified might 
justly claim indemnity), by stating, 
“Everybody, I hold, is a bore to some 
people, but Godwin was one of the un- 
lucky persons capable of boring all 
round.” Carried far afield by his subject, 
the national biographer later makes an 
appalling suggestion. “Had Shelley not 
been a poet (rather a bold hypothesis, it 
must be admitted), he would have been a 
most insufferable bore.” 

* Of course, like all purely personal 
qualities, the thing itself eludes analysis. 
The bore is a creature who arouses cer- 
tain feelings. But why? Because of a 
too retentive and indiscriminate memory ? 
Montaigne has pointed out that “Les 
mémoires excellentes se joignent souvent 
aux jugements débiles.” Yes, the mem- 
ory of a bore is usually flawless, but not 
invariably so. What of the ambitious 
raconteur excruciatingly devoid of mem- 
ory? That blight upon good talk who 
keeps you hung in mid-air waiting for 
the forgotten word, the lost point? The 
obstructionist whose maddening hesita- 
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tion once wrung from an exasperated 
listener the self-evident axiom, “No one 
may at the same time be didactic and have 
aphasia !” 

It is neither a matter of memory nor 
of forgetfulness; it is not even a genius 
for the mal-a-propos. Witness Mr. Her- 
man Vielé’s adorable Professor in Myra 
of the Pines, a perpetual and superlatively 
ill-timed monologist, yet capable of 
charming even his own immediate family. 
It is not being an unlovable talker, for 
do we not all love Domini Sampson? 
It is not a question of consciousness or 
self-consciousness. When Hedda Gab- 
bler’s husband finds fault with the draw- 
ing-room light, he is innocent of offence 
as the smoky lamp itself ; while the gentle- 
man who poisoned a pleasant walk for 
one Horatius Flaccus was full of uneasy 
perception. “I see you want to leave 
me,” he jests, with a substratum of seri- 
ousness. “Sed nihil agis, usque tenebo, 
persequar,” etc. Of course he holds, 
sticks with the same relentless adhesive- 
ness which detains a certain stripe of 
evening visitor after your politely dissem- 
bled yawns have become plainly visible. 

But why multiply instances? My point 
is not to prove the existence of bores, but 
to emphasise their legitimate function in 
fiction. If Mrs. Ward had regarded 
Jacob Delafield, Duke of Chudleigh, as 
Trollope views Plantagenet Palliser, 
Duke of Omnium, would we not have at 
once melted in sympathy with the fury- 
driven Julie? Remembering that Lady 
Glencora had to put up with her hus- 
band at breakfast, we quickly forget her 
taste for the second-rate, showy Burgo 
FitzGerald. William Ashe need not have 
been one jot more tiresome than he actu- 
ally is; a mere recognition of his gift in 
this direction would make Lady Kitty a 
thoroughly sympathetic heroine. Doro- 
thea Brooke and Miss Broughton’s 
Belinda are as completely exonerated 
from fickleness, by the characteristics of 
their respective mates, as if Mr. Casaubon 
had taken to over-frequent whisky and 
soda, or Professor Forth had been caught 
toying with the kitchen maid. 

If the life of a certain famous English 
woman be ever written, let us hope that 
the biographer will be indiscreet enough 
to plead that her husband is rumoured 
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to have sat for those portraits. The fact 
is that if any lady were suddenly to 
come to, and find herself united in mat- 
timony with a gentleman from Laputa 
(where every inhabitant was one or an- 
other kind of bore), we should sympa- 
thise with her, holding her quite as blame- 
less for any subsequent lack of enthusi- 
asm as if she were Mrs. Quilp or Mrs. 
Bluebeard. Again I quote Sir Leslie 
Stephen, whose researches seem to have 
specialised him in this direction, “Bores 
are the salt of the earth.” If this be true 
in life (he does not recommend its un- 
diluted use), is it not likewise probable 
that in fiction a pinch of this condiment 
knowingly applied is an indispensable in- 
gredient for bringing out flavour, 
whether from hero, heroine, victim or 
villain, a character with as serviceable a 
part to play as Sir James Chettam’s 
mother, whom Mrs. Cadwallader extolled 
as “a charming woman, not so quick as 
to nullify the pleasure of explanation.” 

Moreover, by intentionally depicting a 
bore, may not the novelist’s flair be sharp- 
ened, the capacity developed for know- 
ing and bringing out the difference be- 
tween borer and boree? Under no cir- 
cumstances should the bore say wise or 
witty things. It is a defect that Dickens 
could not for the life of him keep his 
bores sufficiently stupid, consequently our 
sympathy is forever going astray. Wit- 
ness the glamour of Mrs. Nickleby’s con- 
versation as compared to Kate’s, or the 
flagrant fashion in which our attention 
habitually wanders from Madeline to 
Fanny Squeers. Miss Austen, on the 
other hand, never lets her bores for one 
minute forget themselves. The beau 
role never is theirs. Mary Bennett, 
“deep in the study of thoroughbass and 
human nature,” may only add point to 
the sprightliness of her pretty sister Eliz- 
abeth. The shadow makes the high light ! 

Indeed, when poor Eraste cries out 
upon the tidal wave of “Facheux,” which 
has so nearly submerged him, as if fore- 
seeing the dreadful level of a world com- 
posed exclusively of high intelligence, 
Montagu piously remarks: 


“Le ciel veut qu’ici chacun ait ses bas Facheux. 
Et les hommes sans cela seraient trop heureux. 


Mary Moss. 





SOME MODERN 


METHODS OF 


ILLUSTRATION 


: mO no one class of art 
ied meeetous workers’ has the camera 
a Weg brought wider or more 
if AT a practical results than to 
athe men and women who 
A ill adraw for illustration. It 
Gaumnaaes has emancipated them 
completely: from any hard and fast rules 
regarding technical methods and enabled 
them to do their work in any way and in 
any medium that seems best adapted to 
the particular work in hand. We all 
profit by this freedom of choice, for we 
get the work of many artists in our mag- 
azines and books who but for the camera 
would be known only to the compara- 
tively few who attend the exhibits of so- 
called easel pictures. [Illustration in 
America has not been taken very seriously 
until within comparatively recent years. 
To many artists it was, and is yet, no 
doubt, but the handmaid of what they 


consider real art—the painting of pic- 
tures. 


Many artists in the past never had 
the patience or the skill to learn to draw 
in reverse and in the minute sizes for- 
merly required for putting work on the 


wood-block. It was certainly a laborious 
and tiresome task at best, and the wonder 
is that so much of the illustration of the 
old days was so good. By the use of the 
camera all this drudgery vanished at once. 
The artist made his picture large or small, 
the lens brought it to the required size 
and preserved the exact drawing of the 
original. 

The wood-engraver has been a great 
power for good in the development of all 
illustrative art, and his work at its best 
is interpretative and sympathetic in a very 
high degree. It is a matter of pride that 
in America wood-engraving has achieved 
its most remarkable results and been most 
fully recognised as an art of surprising 
capacity and rare beauty of expression. 
Artists used to find fault with the en- 
gravers on wood, often with much jus- 
tice, for not retaining the exact drawing 
of the original, but wood-engraving is 
admittedly primarily interpretative and 


not in the strict sense reproductive, 
though the accomplished wood-engraver 
gives with really wonderful dexterity the 
delicate tones and values of many origi- 
nals. To-day wood-engraving is a fast 
vanishing art, but it will never cease to 
be appreciated as one of the most beauti- 
ful and worthy of all the graphic arts. 
From its earliest manifestations it has 
always been an art for the people, and to 
it we owe undoubtedly the invention of 
movable type, with which it has ever since 
been so closely associated. 

It was the camera that gave the modern 
wood-engraver his greatest opportunity 
and at the same time laid the foundation 
for his undoing. With the invention of 
the half-tone screen used between the 
lens and the object to be photographed, it 
became possible by mechanical means to 
make engravings on metal that could be 
electrotyped and printed in relief in con- 
junction with type. Further improve- 
ments in the sensitising of the photo- 
graphic plates used and the interposition 
of various coloured glasses or coloured 
liquid mediums between the drawing and 
the plate have made it possible to repro- 
duce drawings made in full colour with 
a very close preservation of their values. 

The half-tone process is a familiar and 
beautiful method of reproducing illustra- 
tions to-day, and a very large part of the 
pictures in our magazines and books are 
printed from half-tone plates. TheSprin- 
ciple upon which it is based is that to 
print in relief from a metal plate the sur- 
face must be broken up into minute points 
or dots in order to offer a suitable surface 
for taking the ink. Drawings, as has 
been said, may be in black and white or 
tint or in the full colour of a carefully 
wrought painting. The half-tone screen 
upon which the entire process depends is 
made by putting together two plates of 
glass upon which lines have been ruled 
at carefully calculated intervals in such 
a way as to produce at the line intersec- 
tions a series of minute dots. Some of 
these screens have as many as three hun- 
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dred of these lines to the square inch. 
Upon their number and the shape of the 
diaphragm used in the lens in combina- 
tion with the screen depends the texture 
of the resulting plate. In transferring 
the negative to the highly polished and 
suitably sensitised copper plate, it is re- 
versed, either by stripping it from its 
glass support and transferring it to an- 
other, or by the use of a prism in the tak- 
ing. Put in.centact with the copper, it is 
exposed to light. Those parts of the 
picture which have been protected by the 
dark parts of the negative, corresponding 
to the lights of the original picture, may 
be washed away, the other parts in vary- 
ing degree. The image on the copper 
plate is dried and held over heat to burn 
it in and made ready for the etching bath. 
Lights and dark, it will be appafent, are 
dependent upon the varying intensities 
of these in the original. The etching 
process requires trained judgment in 
order to know just how far to carry it 
and a careful study of the original draw- 
ing. This process derives its name “half- 
tone” from the fact that no pure whites 
are obtainable on account of the inter- 
position of the screen. The whites are 
all modified into delicate greys. The 
effect, in fact, is like looking at the picture 
through a transparent gauze curtain. 
Whites and stronger blacks may be ob- 
tained by subsequent re-engraving by 
hand and by burnishing. The half-tone 
is especially used to reproduce drawings 
in which there are gradations of tint 
either in flat washes or in colour. The 
very small cost of the plates as compared 
with wood-engraving, their mechanical 
accuracy and great value as a time-saver 
have made them universally popular. In 
the old days a full-page wood-engraving 
might easily cost anywhere from $75 to 
$250, and take three or four weeks to do. 
Half-tones of a very fine quality can be 
had at from $9 to $12 a page, and in an 
afternoon, if necessary. Any one can 
readily -determine whether an illustration 
is a fait tone or not by looking at it 
through a magnifying glass—the screen, 
or “mesh,” is very apparent. 

A much simpler process is used when 
the drawing is in line or stipple, like one 
of Gibson’s cartoons, for instance. No 
screen is necessary, and the metal used 
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instead of copper is a zinc plate. The rest 
of the process is much the same. Line 
plates are very inexpensive—a full page 
need cost only about $2.50, and can be 
made in a few hours. 

We are indebted to the camera and the 
half-tone for the constantly increasing use 
of coloured pictures in books and maga- 
zines, some of which are done with a 
great deal of taste and a very fair ap- 
ptoach to the original subject. The Jap- 
anese have made wonderful colour prints 
for ages by the use of numerous wood 
blocks, and in France and America, es- 
pecially, some very beautiful pictures in 
coloured tints have been printed in this 
way. Here again, however, the matter of 
expense has been practically prohibitive, 
and the mechanical difficulties are consid- 
erable. By use of the half-tone in con- 
junction with the so-called three-colour 
process the reproduction of coloured pic- 
tures has been made possible at a compar- 
atively small expense. As is perhaps well 
knownto many, the three-colour process is 
based upon the theory that all the colours 
of the chromatic scale are supposed to be 
derived from various combinations of the 
three primaries—blue, yellow and red. 
Three negatives are made in exact reg- 
ister from the original painting, one for 
the yellow, one for the red, another for 
the blue, and these made into half-tone 
plates are printed in succession, the one 
over the other. The limitations of this 

rocess lie in the difficulty of choosing 
just the right yellow, red and blue that in 
combination will reproduce the original 
in all its parts. Thus far there has always 
been something to be desired, especially 
when the process is employed in the re- 
production of paintings involving delicate 
tones of grey. Many times the addition 
of another plate printed in grey or black 
will soften and blend the effect of the 
three primaries in a satisfactory way. 
Very successful colour reproductions are 
made by the use of four or five half-tones 
printed in delicate tints and over all a 
strong impression in black. In each plate 
some part may be left blank or made to 
print very faintly when not intended to 
take its particular colour all over. This 
method of colour printing in two or three 
tints is often intended only as a colour 
interpretation without any pretence of 

















being a reproduction. All of this colour 
work depends for its success upon an ex- 
pert knowledge of colour blending. The 
use of several plates is much like the work 
of the painter, who lays in his ground and 
then builds up the colours in succession 
to the degrees required. 

One of the most beautiful of all the 
reproductive processes is known as photo- 
gravure. Here the engraving, instead of 
being in relief, is incised or in intaglio, 
just the opposite of the half-tone, and the 
impression is made by pressing the damp- 
ened paper into the lines on the metal 
plate. No screen is used in making the 
negative, but a grain is obtained by 
sprinkling the copper plate with pow- 
dered rosin and melting it on. This 
makes a ground for the subsequent etch- 
ing. The photographic image printed 
on the copper plate in this instance is 
from a positive. There is a velvety soft- 
ness and richness of light and shade, an 
effect of delicacy and refinement in this 
process that is very suggestive of the 
lovely textures of the old mezzotints. 
Photogravure, however, is not suitable 
for use in large editions, for the prints 
can only be made on a hand press, and the 
plates are too delicate in character to 
withstand any very large number of im- 
pressions. The cost, too, is very con- 
siderable, and the process is chiefly em- 
ployed in the reproduction of paint- 
ings and in the illustration of limited 
editions. 

Lithography, or printing from stone, 
is considerably used in the making of col- 
oured covers and posters, but it involves 
so many different colours to obtain fair 
results and so much more presswork than 
the half-tone process that it is becoming 
less and less common, except in the more 
ordinary purely commercial work. 

For many years we looked to France 
for the best colour printing, but since our 
great magazines have admitted colour 
to their pages we have learned to do the 
best work of this kind in the world. 
There is apparently an increasing demand 
for colour upon the part of the public, 
and many illustrators who used to work 
only in black and white now do their 
drawings in both oils and water colours, 
either upon the assurance of their repro- 
duction in colour or in the hope that pos- 
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sibly they may make a sufficient appeal to 
the art editor to warrant their reproduc- 
tion as they are drawn. 

Magazine and book-making is certainly 
a very much more complicated problem 
than in the old days. The tradition that 
once permitted only black and white illus- 
trations to be printed in conjunction with 
type has long since given way to the ever- 
increasing demand for novelty. In a 
single number of a magazine in these days 
we may have examples of nearly all the 
current methods of colour printing—in 
three colours from half-tones, in line with 
a patch of red or blue here and there, in 
five or six varying tints superimposed, 
in simple black upon a flat, yellow tint 
block. It is needless to say that all this 
adds very considerably to the cost of pro- 
duction and demands preparation for 
particular colour effects months in ad- 
vance. When it comes to five or six 
printings instead of one for the large edi- 
tions of to-day, time is a very essential 
factor. 

All that is needed now is some simpli- 
fication of the photographic process for 
reproducing colour; present methods are 
complicated and far from completely 
satisfactory. 

Illustration in any modern sense really 
began with the modest cutting of draw- 
ings on boards of apple or pear wood 
with the aid of a common knife, and at 
first it was employed chiefly as a means 
of conveying religious instruction to the 
illiterate common people. With the advent 
of Diirer it soon became a really great 
art, and Holbein carried it to a still higher 
plane. When Bewick in England con- 
ceived the idea of the “white line” and 
invented the modern tools of the wood- 
engraver the way was opened for a freer 
handling in general. 

Many of the great names in all art have 
been more or less identified with illustra- 
tion, and in no country in the world can 
there be found so large a group of com- 
petent workers in this field as in America. 
We publish the best magazines, and it 
is only natural that we should have 
through them called forth the best talent 
in their illustration. The modern art 
editor, apparently, needs more than any- 
thing else a pretty general acquaintance 
with art in general, and the capacity and 
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breadth of view that will allow him to 
appreciate the possibilities that lie in new 
and undeveloped talent. The plate- 
makers are his natural and willing aides 


THEODORE THOMAS. A Musical Autobiography. 
Edited by George P. Upton. Two Volumes. Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClurg and Co., 1905. 


Theodore Thomas’s autobiography is con- 
tained in a hundred pages. His immense ac- 
tivities, spreading over half a century of inter- 
esting and important musical growth, would 
have warranted more extended space. But it 
is characteristic of Mr. Thomas, who was a 
man of action, not of words. From the early 
years of his asrival in America to the very last 
days of his life, he was doing. He passes 
rapidly over the period of his boyhood; but 
in spite of his professions of laziness, he must 
have been a hard worker. His splendid attain- 
ments as a viounist could have been gained 
only by steady and persistent application. It 
is natural, however, that he should touch but 
lightly upon the work done before he took up 
the baton and commenced his career as a leader 
of orchestras. 

This was in 1862. It is unnecessary here to 
dwell upon the facts of Mr. Thomas’s life. His 
pioneer work in New York is still fresh in the 
memory of the older generation of music 
lovers; and the younger element have followed 
his more recent activities in the Middle West, 
with the knowledge that history was only re- 
peating itself. His last visits to New York 
are also within their recollection. 

For a true appreciation of Thomas’s work as 
a musical educator, a thorough comprehension 
of musical conditions at the time he began is 
essential. These conditions his autobiography 
pictures in mere outline. Concert orchestras 
were almost unknown. In fact, the French- 
man, Jullien, visiting this country in 1853, 
gave Americans their first experience with a 
large orchestra. Thomas characterises him as 
a charlatan, but concedes his useful influence. 
He also acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Karl Eckert, who accompanied the singer Son- 
tag to America about the same time. But 
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in devising new methods to achieve any 
particular result depending upon mechan- 


ical means. 
James B. Carrington. 


Thomas really owed little in the way of musical 
experience to others. He was a self-made man, 
and well fitted by nature to be a pioneer in 
his chosen field. Everywhere he saw igno- 
rance and lack of interest in music. He made 
up his mind to educate the public to a love for 
the best in musical art. His task was a mighty 
one, and mightily did he accomplish it. Stout- 
hearted and firm of purpose, he never swerved 
from the course he had mapped out. A dozen 
times his life work seemed to him wasted; but 
he persisted and reached his goal at last. A 
permanent orchestra, dedicated to the highest 
form of musical art, supported by the general 
public, was placed at his command. Only 
then did he lay down his baton—and for- 
ever. 

The autobiography is edited by George P. 
Upton, who contributes “Reminiscence and 
Appreciation” to the first volume, and a com- 
pilation of programs which constitutes the 
second. As a close friend and ardent admirer 
of the conductor, Mr. Upton may be pardoned 
a rather too eulogistic tone. Not that Mr. 
Thomas did not deserve the best that is said of 
him, but the constant reiteration is unneces- 
sary. The reader gets the impression that Mr. 
Upton is very reluctant to lay down his pen, 
and therefore goes on to say again what he 
has said before. 

The volume of concert programs is a very 
valuable addition to musical history in 
America. It is a selection from nearly ten 
thousand, and is truly a remarkable monument 
to the zeal, industry and breadth of view of 
their maker. It repays careful consideration 
and emphasises afresh, what has always been 
conceded Mr. Thomas’s pre-eminence as a pro- 
gram builder. The choice and arrangement of 
numbers in the early days of his career as 
compared with the more recent programs is a 
powerful commentary on the growth of musi- 
cal intelligence and appreciation under his 
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guidance. And what catholicity of taste they 
show! Thomas was early known as a Wag- 
ner propagandist, but he never, even for a 
moment, lost. his sense of proportion, nor 
exalted the modern at the expense of the older 
composers. His constant readiness to produce 
new compositions was only a part of his edu- 
cational scheme. “People cannot read the new 
music,” he once said, “but they should keep 
abreast of jt, and the only way to know it is 
to hear it. It does not follow that I approve 
or endorse it because I play it. It is due to 
the public to hear it once. This has been a 
life-long idea with me.’ At the end of the 
second volume there is a list of compositions 
produced for the first time in this country by 
Thomas. It includes such works as Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, a number of 
Bach’s suites, Brahms’s second and third sym- 
phonies, several of Liszt’s symphonic poems, 
a number of works by Mozart, Schumann, 
Schubert, Raff, Rubinstein and others only less 
prominent and, of course, a large number of 
excerpts from the Wagner operas—a stu- 
pendous list. A preface to this volume by 
Thomas himself, giving his views on the sub- 
ject of program-making, is also valuable. 

To students of musical history in particular, 
as well as to all music lovers and musicians, 
this record of the life and work of Theodore 
Thomas is of great and permanent value. The 
volumes are well prepared, and the photographs 
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and views interspersed through the pages add 
to their attractions. 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. By W. T. Grenfell. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00. 
This is not altogether, as might be supposed, 

Dr. Grenfell’s autobiography cast in the form 

of fiction, for he scarcely appears in the tale 

at all, or if he does, never by name but quite 
modestly, almost umnrecognisable. He has 
thought best, as he says in his preface, to have 
two of his fishermen friends tell the story in- 
stead. Yet through them both he has given 
us a very good idea of what his own experi- 
ences must have been—through the first in 
establishing the medical mission to the fisher- 
men of the North Sea, through the second in 
extending it to Labrador. It is a book that 
admirably introduces Mr. Duncan’s sketch of 

Dr. Grenfell, for Mr. Duncan deals exclusively 

with the later and more unique work of the 

Labrador and Newfoundland missions, where- 

as Dr. Grenfell has been engaged in this sort 

of labour for twenty years, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and it is interesting to learn how 
he made his beginnings. The so-called “Grog- 

Ship” was the most serious menace to the 

North Sea fleet with which he had to deal, and 

there is here many a telling picture of its evils 

which we feel sure has been drawn from actual 
fact. 





NOVEL 


THE LION’S SKIN. By John S. Wise. New York: 

Doubleday, Page and Co, $1.50. 

Like The End of an Era, this is also a sketch 
of Reconstruction, but this time in fictional 
form—at once “A Historical Novel and a 
Novel History,” as Captain Wise explains on 
his title-page. One questions the wisdom of 
the change when one finds the author so fre- 
quently disposed to turn historian instead of 
novelist, and attempts to digest successive 
chapters of weighty political discussion when 
ostensibly invited to partake of lighter fare. 
For The Lion’s Skin spells information rather 
than diversion, and in presenting such a de- 
tailed discription of the social conditions pre- 
vailing in the Old Dominion, from the close 


NOTES 


of the Civil War down to the present time, 
the story soon proves cumbersome and it is 
to be regretted that Captain Wise hampered 
himself with it. Apart from its historic setting 
and the customary amusing apotheosis of every 
feature of a Southern home, be it ever so 
homely, it makes in itself hard reading. Cap- 
tain Wise shows little gift for dialogue, always 
excepting after-dinner anecdote, and his young 
people, particularly, expound themselves even 
more priggishly than the immortal Rollo. It 
is impossible to feel that the author has a per- 
sonal interest in any one of them, except as 
a mouthpiece for his political opinions. But 
though the story proves unequal to its task 
there is plenty to enjoy apart from it. Cap- 
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tain Wise knows his ground well, and there 
are striking portraits of real people, stirring 
war feminiscences, good anecdotes in abun- 
dance and, in conclusion, an interesting dis- 
cussion of negro suffrage and the race 
problem. 


THE WAY OF THE NORTH. By Warren Cheney. 

New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. $1.50. 

The setting of this adventurous tale is in the 
Alaska of over a century ago, when Baranof, 
the first governor of this then struggling Rus- 
sian province, was endeavouring, as a loyal 
servant of the company that sent him out, to 
settle its claims and establish the prestige of 
the Czar beyond dispute. It was a stormy 
period and a picturesque one, and Mr. Cheney 
enters into it with considerable zest, handling 
his material simply and unaffectedly, as befits 
the bold and sturdy pioneer spirit, but not with- 
out a certain monotony of style. His young 
doctor, Fedor Kirilovitch, sent out to the col- 
ony under a cloud, which soon proves to have 
a very solid silver lining, gives us his own 
version of the life in this bleak northern wil- 
derness. The story opens with a brisk account 
of the storm which has caught the ship that 
is bearing him and the other colonists to Sitka, 
but we do not escape those old stand-bys the 
mutiny and the burial at sea. Once in port, 
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however, and within the walls of the stockade, 
things grow less stereotyped. Strange to say, 
Kirilovitch does not fall in love with the gov- 
ernor’s- daughter, and keeps us in suspense very 
successfully. An old priest, who is something 
of a fanatic in his determination to convert 
the Indians immediately upon his arrival in 
the colony, is the most interesting character in 
the book. 


THE PURPLE PARASOL. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. NewYork: Dodd, Mead and Co. $1.25. 
A little comedy setting forth the adventures 

of “the promising young lawyer, Samuel W. 
Rossiter, Jr., sent northward into the Adiron- 
dacks one hot summer day with instructions to 
be tactful but thorough,” and the lady with 
the white shirt-waist, grey skirt, Knox sailor 
hat and purple parasol, whom he was to inter- 
cept and watch on behalf of her injured hus- 
band in the city. How the lady won him over 
to her side, and then, fortunately for his 
peace of mind, obligingly proved to be an en- 
tirely different and even more attractive edi- 
tion of the parasol than the one he was in 
search of is so entertainingly told that we can- 
not afford to be too sceptical about this remark- 
able coincidence. The book’s many drawings are 
in gratifying harmony both with the letter and 
spirit of its text. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED. 


Character of the Bar and Its Relations 
to the Bench, ete. 


Territories and Dependencies of the United 
States. Their Government and Adminis- 
tration. By William Franklin Willoughby. 


The aim of this work is to give a cor- 
rect account of “the actual policy pur- 
sued, and the action taken, by the United 
States in respect to the government and 
administration of the various dependent 
territories which have successively come 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A. §. Barnes and Company: 


The Journey of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de 
Vaca and His Companions. Edited with 
an Introduction by Ad, F, Bandelier. 


Mrs. Fanny Bandelier has translated in- 
to English the original journal of Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, who,.with his 
companions, was the first white man 
to cross the American continent. There 
are included in the volume the report of 
Father Marcos of Nizza, and a letter 
from the Viceroy Mendoza. The book 


under its sovereignty, and the conferring 
of political rights upon their inhabitants. 
. While no attempt will thus be 
made to discuss colonial problems as 
such, nevertheless every effort will be 
made in the proper places to call atten- 
tion to the existence of such problems 
and to indicate the main considerations 
therein involved.” 


is illustrated with facsimiles of title- 


pages of editions published in 1542 and . 
1555, and a map of the country ex- Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


plored. The Tragedie of Hamlet. By William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter 


Our First Century. By George Cary Eg- and Helen A. Clarke. 


gleston. 


Designed to present a connected nar- 
rative, which shall portray life in Amer- 
ica during the seventeenth century, It 
treats of the life, manners and customs 
of the first English colonists; “the 
ideas they brought with them across the 
sea, the mistakes they made in entering 
upon a new life under strange con- 
ditions, the means adopted of adjust- 
ing themselves to their new environ- 
ment, the forces that gave form to their 
systems of government, the occupations 
in which they engaged, their religious 
beliefs, their amusements, the clothes 
they wore, and the food they ate.” 


The Century Company: 


The American Judiciary. By Simeon E. 
Baldwin. 


One of the American State series. 
The hook is divided into two parts. In 
the first is included an account of the ori- 
gin and early development of the Amer- 
ican judiciary system, an examination 
of the relations of the judiciary and 
political departments of the Govern- 
ment, and of the judicial power of in- 
terpreting written and unwritten law. 
The second part deals with the organi- 
sation and relations of the courts of 
the State and the Union; it also gives 
discussions on such topics as Trial by 
Jury, Formalities in poaksal Procedure, 
Probate Courts, Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency Courts, Criminal Procedure, Ap- 
pellate Courts, The Law's Delays, The 


Issued in the ‘First Folio” edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, It is based 
on the edition of 1623, and contains 
a preface, an introduction, a frontispiece, 
notes, glossary, variorum readings, and 
selected criticism. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
Ma Margaret, a ttied *The Fair Maid of 


alloway.”” By S. R. Crockett, 


Three romances in one are in this 
story. May Margaret is Scotch and be- 
longs to the famous house of Douglas. 
Her first suitor is so busily engaged 
with state affairs that he cannot find 
time to woo his cousin; his younger 
brother showers upon her the attention 
withheld by the former and wins her 
hand, A disagreeable ending to this 
romance culminates in a divorce. The 
son of a blacksmith is the man who 
finally fulfils the conditions of happi- 
ness. 


Motors and Motoring, By Henry J. 


Spooner. 


In the preparation of this little book for 
beginners the author has endeavoured 
to “explain things in non-technical lan- 
guage as far as practicable, and in such 
a way that those who have not the time, 
inclination or opportunity to study any 
of the large books on the subject, may 
easily be able to get a general grasp of 
the principles which underlie the con- 
struction, assembling, and working of 
gasolene cars, 
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E. P. Dutton and Company: girl, who, in company with her parents 


and a friend, is joined on a connected 


Will Warburton. By George Gissing. 


The second of Mr. Gissing’s works 
to be published posthumously, although 
it was written before “Veranilda,” on 
which he was at work at the time of 
his death, and which was published a few 
months ago. It is a story of London, 
and portrays the life of a young man 
of good birth who, through no fault of 
his, loses his own money as well as that 
of his mother and sister. In order to 
provide means of existence for the 
three he turns grocer. His endeavour to 
keep his business a secret from his 
former friends is the cause of much 
mental anxiety. To make matters 
worse, he is in love with a charming 
young lady. The story is said to be 
both pathetic and hurhorous. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


Parisians Out of Doors. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. 


The third volume in Mr. Smith’s tril- 
ogy of books on Paris life. .“‘The Real 
Latin Quarter” and “How Paris 
Amuses Itself” are the two books which 
have preceded. As the French people 
are said to spend but little time in their 
homes, “Parisians Out of Doors” is a 
description of their true life. It deals 
not only with the playgrounds and show 
places of Paris, but with Parisians in 
mountain resorts, at the seashore, their 
mode of spending Sundays, and other 
forms of amusement enjoyed by these 
people. A chapter is devoted to Monte 
Carlo, and one to the flowers, sunshine 
and baccarat. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


The Sunny Side of the Street. By Marshall 


P. Wilder. 


The author presents his recollections 
of the “stinny side of many people. I 
have plucked blossoms from the gardens 
of humour and pathos, which lie side by 
side, and in weaving them into a gar- 
land, claim only as my own the string 
that binds them together.”” Among the 
two hundred and fifty persons about 
whom Mr. Wilder tells stories are sev- 
eral of the crowned heads of Europe, 
former Presidents of the United States, 
public men and women, men of letters 
and law, noted actors and actresses, 
statesmen, military men, etc. The vol- 
ume contains a portrait of the author 
as a frontispiece, and is well illustrated. 


The Grafton Press: 


A Twentieth-Century Idealist. By Henry 
Pettit. 


This story is said to be the result of 
extensive travel. Adele Cultus, a young 


Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. 


trip to Europe and the Far East by two 
gentlemen. One falls in love with Adele 
and wins her as his wife. The heroine 
is a girl who has her own views on 
the subject of the “true” faith and ex- 
presses her sentiments whenever occa- 
sion permits. There are two illustra- 
tions in the book. 


Harper and Brothers: 
a Trying to Find Europe. By 


Alden. 


Time seems to have made no impres- 
sion on Jimmy Brown, who first made 
his appearance before the public nearly 
twenty years ago, as his reappearance 
shows him to be of apparently the same 
age as he was then. Jimmy, who is 
left with his married sister in Western 
New York while his parents visit 
Europe, is the chief promoter of various 
sorts of mischief. The situation having 
reached a climax, Jimmy determines to 
find his father, whose address he knows 
s “Grand Hotel, Europe.” The adven- 
tures which he and his little Irish friend 
encounter form the basis of the story. 


By illiam 
Dean Howells. W 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
The Venus of Cadiz. By Richard Fisguill. 


The proprietor of a mushroom farm 
in the Kentucky caves, an artless Venus, 
who is an heiress and lives on a neigh- 
bouring plantation, an animated city 
girl, and several moonshiners, are 
among the characters of this unusual 
novel. The story is made exciting by 
secret correspondence, various cases of 
mistaken identity, uncanny meetings of 
the moonshiners, conspiracy, attempted 
murder, love, hate, jealousy, revenge, 
etc. 


The Milbank Case. By George Dyre EI- 
dridge. 


T es of this detective story are 
in Maine, near the Canadian bor- 


der, and the plot concerns the murder 
of a country lawyer. Not having any 
clews upon which to work, two detec- 
tives make a search for the motive of 
the crime. The mystery is solved by 
the more clever of the detectives, al- 
though the ultimate ending of the sit- 
uation is quite as unexpected to him as 
to the reader. 


A Maid of Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


Himé, the heroine of this story, is a 
little shell-gatherer on the island of 
Enoshima. Her Japanese mother 
drowned herself when deserted by her 
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English husband, who had bought and 
married her on his vacation. Himé’s 
English cousin righted her father’s 
wrong and made her very happy. The 
story is said to be based on close ob- 
servation of the life of this isle. The 
volume is artistically bound and deco- 
rated and presents a Japanese appear- 
ance. The July issue of THe BookMAN 
gave a short account of Mrs. Fraser’s 
life in its Chronicle and Comment. 


The Improved Movement Cure Institute: 


How Should We Breathe? A Physiological 
Study.. By G. H. Patchen, M.D. 


This study treats of the mechanism, 
object and effects of respiration. It 
demonstrates other uses for respiration 
besides that of providing the lungs with 
air. It also shows how this function 
may be used as a remedy for chronic 
diseases. 


are said to reveal her inmost thoughts, 
“some bitter, some loving, some pas- 
sionate, some sad, but all carrving with 
them intrinsic evidence of their verity.” 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
Glenanaar. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 


Sheehan, D.D. 


This story of Irish life is semi-his- 
torical, as it concerns events which oc- 
curred during the first part of the last 
century—the wrongs of Ireland and the 
attempts at her deliverance. The most 
striking personality is Daniel O’Connell, 
who, both in Glenanaar and the British 
Parliament, heroically endeavoured to 
achieve freedom for the land of his 
nativity. The love story is modern, and 
concerns a Yankee-Irishman, a poor 
Irish widow, her two comely daughters, 
and a generous parish priest. The tale 
is said to be full of humour, pathos and 
romance. 


Wiad H: Seubine: The Macmillan Company: 


Japanese for Daily Use. By E. P. Prentys, The Storm Centre. By Charles Egbert 
assisted by Kametara Sasamoto. Craddock. 





“The object of this little book is to 
give in convenient form a collection of 
the most necessary words and sentences 
for the use of the wanderer in Japan, 
together with other items of importance, 
such as coinage, postage, etc.’ 


John Lane: 


Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763. 
Annotated and Edited by—Atbert Harts- 
horne. 

This work consists ofthe corre- 
spondence of Edmund Pyle, D.D., Do- 
mestic Chaplain to George II., with 
Samuel Kerrich, D.D., Vicar of Dersing- 
ham and Rector of Wolferton and West 
Newton. A special feature of these let- 
ters is the “almost continuous reference 
to controversies that were some of them 
raging and others dying out. 
Turning for a moment to the politicians, 
it may not be doubted that, making 
due allowance for his-party feeling, pub- 
lic life is truthfully presented by Pyle; 
and that, glaring and true as is the 
light he streams upon the Church” 
the time of George II., that which he 
sheds upon the State is as just and reli- 
able.” The letters are printed as writ- 
ten, except for the extensions of cur- 
tailments in words. The volume con- 
tains nine portraits. 


Life Publishing Company: 


A Woman’s Confessional. By Helen Wol- 
jeska. 

The epigrams of which this volume 
is composed are extracts from the jour- 
nal of a woman who was born of a 
distinguished family in Vienna. They 


The scenes of this tale of flirtation, 
love and courtship are laid in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. They take place 
during the war between the North and 
the South. The hero, a wounded Union 
officer, is given refuge in a family whose 
sympathies are with the Confederates. 
He falls in love with a young widow 
whom he meets here. The crisis of the 
story is reached when an officer in the 
Confederate Army, the son of the house, 
who is also in love with the heroine, re- 
turns and secures information that en- 
ables the Southern Army to gain an im- 
portant strategical advantage. A little. 
deaf-mute girl plays an important part 
in the tale. 


The Little Hills. By Nancy Huston Banks. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Edward Fitzgerald. By A. C. Benson. 


An addition to the English Men of 
Letters series. Mr. Benson has given an 
account of three periods in Edward 
Fitzgerald’s life: youth, middle life, and 
later years; also of his friends, his 
habits, his writings, letters, etc. The 
biography begins with the statement that 
the life to be described was singularly 
devoid of incident. “It was the career 
of a lonely, secluded, fastidious and af- 
fectionate man; it was a life not rich in 
results, not fruitful in example. It is 
the history of a few great friendships, 
much quiet benevolence, tender loyalty, 
wistful enjoyment.” Mr. Fitzgerald is 
best known by his “Omar Khayyam.” 


The Game. By Jack London. 


The scenes of this story take place 
within the squared ring. A prize fight 
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between a splendid young fellow and 
Ponta, a man of the brute type, is de- 
scribed from start to finish. The young 
man, who has promised his fiancée that 
he will leave the ring after this fight, 
by means of masquerading, arranges 
that she shall see the fight. The author 
portrays what the prize ring stands for, 
what it means to participants and spec- 
tators, and the general scheme of things. 
The book is well decorated and illus- 
trated. 


The Wheels of Chance. By H. G. Wells. 


A popular novel of a few years ago re- 
appears in paper covers, to be sold at 
twenty-five cents per copy. 


The Outlook to Nature. By L. H. Bailey. 


The four essays which are included 
in this volume are The Realm of the 
Commonplace, Country and City, The 
School of the Future, and Evolution: 
The Quest of Truth. In January of this 
year these essays were given as lec- 
tures in Boston, as a part of the Uni- 
versity course. 


The Real World, By Robert Herrick. 


Another addition to the series of re- 
cent popular novels which Macmillan 
are publishing in a paper edition at 
twenty-five cents each. 


Southern Writers, Selections in Prose and 
Verse. Edited by W. P. Trent. 
Although this volume is in no sense a 
text-book, its purpose is to supply the 
teacher with supplementary reading 
and information in connection with 
work in American literature. The work 
is divided into five periods: the first 
from 1607-1789; the second from 1790- 
1865; the poets of the Civil War; the 
third period from 1866-1904; and the 
poets of the latter days. There is in- 
cluded a biography of each writer rep- 
resented, together with explanatory and 
reference notes. 


Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learn- 
ing. By John Edwin Sandys. 

In connection with the Lane Foun- 
dation, which provides for special 
courses of classical lectures to be given 
at Harvard, Professor Sandys was in- 
vited to give a course of six lectures 
on some subject connected with Latin 
literature, “such lectures to be adapted 
to any cultivated audience, and not 
specially addressed to advanced students 
of the Latin language.”” This volume 
of six lectures on the Revival of Learn- 
ing in Italy is the result. The titles 
are Petrarch and Boccaccio, the Age of 
Discoveries, the Theory and Practice of 
Education, the Italian Academies, the 
Homes of Humanism, and the History 
of Ciceronianism, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Bushido, the Soul of Japan. By Inazo 
Nitobé. 


This book, which has run through 
nine editions in Japan, is published 
simultaneously in New York and Lon- 
don. It has been revised and enlarged 
and includes an introduction by Mr. 
William Elliott Griffis. “Bushido” is 
the Japanese feudal equivalent of 
chivalry. Bushido is defined as “the 
code of moral principles which the 
knights were required or instructed to 
observe.” It is an unwritten code con- 
sisting of a few maxims handed down 
from mouth to mouth or coming from 
the pen of some well-known warrior 
or savant. “It embodies the maxims 
of educational training brought to bear 
on the Samurai, or warrior class of 
Japan, the class that throughout the 
nation’s feudal age, which ended only 
fifty years ago, set the standard to the 
whole people in manners, ideals of char- 
acter, and mental and moral codes of 
obligation.” 


Chinese Life in Town and Country. By 
Emile Bard. 


The third volume in Our Asiatic 
Neighbours series, The English version 
has been adapted by H, Twitchell. The 
author, who claims that the book is 
written from the standpoint of a man 
of affairs, has endeavoured “to avoid, 
within the limits of the possible, the ex- 
aggerated optimism of certain writers 
on this country,—chiefly travellers and 
missionaries,—and I also have been 
careful not to fall into the spirit of 
systematic depreciation common to most 
Europeans in referring to the Celestial 
Empire and its inhabitants.” 


Two Moods of a Man. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. 


George Hood is the man of two 
moods. One side of the nature of this 
Englishman is answered by Gracia, the 
beautiful Spanish gypsy to whom he has 
been married, according to the custom 
of her people. He describes her quali- 
ties as resembling those of “a very trust- 
ing, faithful dog.” In his second, or 
intellectual mood, a bgilliant Phila- 
delphia woman responds to every sug- 
gestion. The climax of the story is 
reached when Hood is undecided be- 
tween three courses—whether or not he 
shall marry the woman of intellect and 
live a polygamous life, leave the gypsy 
woman to whom he is not legally mar- 
ried, or give up the Philadelphia woman. 


William E. Raymond: 


In Response. By William E. Raymond. 


This volume, dedicated “To you in 
whose soul there is a desire to find the 
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source of that love which is in it, for Familiar Studies. By Robert Louis Steven- 
something hidden, mysterious, powerful son. 

and perfect, with which it seeks to unite 
for its fulfilment”—is a compilation of 
ten poems. Among the titles are A 
Psalm Attributive, Star of Divinity, 
The Angel of Inspiration, Solitude, 
Happiness, etc. 


Four additions to the Biographical 
Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
works, each one of which is prefaced 
by Mrs. Stevenson. “The Wrecker’ is 
based on the mysterious destruction of 
a barque, and was written in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Stevenson’s stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne, during an extended 
voyage to the South Sea Islands ; 
“Island Nights’ Entertainments” is a 
collection of three stories; the character 
of “The Inland Voyage” is well de- 
scribed in its title; ‘Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books” gives short sketches 





Fleming H. Revell Company: 


Duncan Polite. By Marian Keith. 


A story of old Scottish folk, the 
scenes of which are laid in Canada. 
Duncan McDonald, who has been given 


the name of “Polite,” is the hero of : 

the tale. The discord between the el- -- Victor Hugo, Robert. Burns, Walt 
ders of the kirk, who are decidedly hitman, Thoreau, Yoshida-Torajiro, 
aeetey 46 tee Geabeies “44 new Villon, Charles of Orleans, Samuel 
methods in their place of worship, and Pepys, and John Knox. 
their children, who support the young 
minister in his endeavour to make their 
church more modern, is the plot upon 
which the story turns. The book is said 
to contain snatches of delicate humour, 
and to portray every-day passions of 


The University Publishing Company: 


The American Family. By Frank N. Hagar. 

In this book the author aims “to pre- 

sent to the public some of the principles 

of sociology and economics applied to 

contemporary American family, 

with intervals of literary rests and eluci- 

dations that may appeal to the artistic 

sense.” It is written from the stand- 
point of a lawyer. 


human life and action. the 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Richard Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck. 
Translated, Prefaced, etc., by William 
Ashton Ellis. 


This importation consists of a col- 
lection of letters from Richard Wagner 


A! Wessels Company: 


Terence O’Rourke, Gentleman Adventurer. 
By Louis Joseph Vance. 


to Mathilde Wesendonck, the woman who 
exerted the strongest influence over the 
great éomposer in his work. A few of 
her letters to him are also included. 
Frau Wesendonck, who died in 1902, 
left the letters carefully arranged, and 
expressed the wish in her will that they 
be published. They intimately record 
Wagner’s artistic development. 


Nuremberg and Its Art to the End of the 


Eighteenth Century. By P. T. Rée. 


The third volume in the Famous Art 
Cities series is an important one, which 
has been translated from the German by 
G. H. Palmer. The description of this 
city and its art is greatly enhanced by 
the illustrations, of which there are one 
hundred and twenty-three. It shows the 
efforts that have been put forth to raise 
the art standard in Nuremberg, which 
is said to have declined since this city 
surrendered its direct imperial tenure 
and became a Bavarian town, on Sep- 
tember 15, I 


The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Island Nights’ Entertainments. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


An Inland Voyage. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


A story of love and adventure, in 
which the principal character is an inter- 
esting Irishman who has all sorts and 
kinds of experiences. Soon after his 
introduction to the reader he is pur- 
sued by gendarmes; in order to hasten 
his flight, he jumps into the carriage of 
an unknown princess and goes down the 
street at a breakneck pace. This es- 
capade is the beginning of the romance 
—it also is the cause of several other 
startling adventures. The story, which 
ran as a serial in a New York magazine, 
is said to be written especially for sum- 
mer reading. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


The Saalfield Publishing Company: 
Dolly, Daughter of New England. By Ruth 


Louise Sheldon. 


A story of boarding-school life, travel 
and romance. The heroine is a lively 
girl, who is expelled from school, re- 
fuses her cousin’s offer of marriage, 
goes abroad and falls in love with one 
nobleman while engaged to another. 
She marries the one to whom she is 
engaged, and at his death becomes the 
wife of the cousin whom she had re- 
fused several years before. 
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BOSTON, MASS. the papers are The Ethics of Heroism, 
: The Ethics of Patriotism, Can War Be 
Richard G. Badger: oe on the Authority of eg 
; ; War Be Defended G ds 
Girdle of Gladness. By Arad Joy Sebring. pa ee Fe Shien ox 
A collection of fourteen poems of a 
religious nature. Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


Sound and Motion in Wordsworth’s Poetry. A Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
By May Tomlinson. Compiled by Nina E. Browne. 





A paper-covered brochure, in which is 
included many quotations from Words- 
worth. It points out several passages 
in the verses of this poet who, of all 
the poets, is claimed by the author to be 
the “most alive to the power of beauty 
and sound,” in which Nature is the 
predominating thought. 


The Elegies of Tibullus. By Theodore C. 
Williams. 


“The consolations of a Roman lover 
done in English verse.” The transla- 
tion of the four books of which this vol- 
ume is composed, has been made with 
freedom, but the thought and spirit of 
the original have been adhered to in 
nearly all cases. 


The Judgment of Paris. By Peter Fandel. 


A mythical drama in four acts. When 
the goddesses appear, the awarding of 
the golden apple, which has been given 
to Paris by Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods, shall constitute his judgment. 
The apple is withheld from Hera, the 
goddess of power, and Pallas, the god- 
dess of knowledge, and is given to 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love. This 
enrages Hera and Pallas, who fight the 
fight to the bitter end in order to 
avenge themselves. Cénone, the moun- 
tain nymph, with whom Paris is in love, 
takes a prominent part in the play. The 
race scene in the second act is drawn 
from Pope’s translation of the Iliad. 


Stray Leaves from a Soul’s Book. By ——. 


Twelve leaves are considered in this 
book. An idea of its character may 
be had from the following preludes to 
some of the “leaves”: “If thou canst 
not fulfil thy pledge refuse to take it; 
but once thou hast bound thyself to any 
promise, carry it out, even if thou hast 
to die for it.” “Thou shalt not let thy 
senses make a playground of the mind.” 

. Learn that no effort, not the 
smallest—whether in right or wrong di- 
rection—can vanish from the world of 
causes. E’en wasted smoke remains not 
traceless,” etc. 


Ginn and Company: 


The Ethics of Force. By H. E. Warner. 


A series of five papers read before the 
Ethical Club of Washington, D. C., just 
prier to and after the Spanish War, is 
the basis of this volume. The titles of 


Said to be the first definite bibliog- 
raphy of Hawthorne’s scattered and 
multitudinous writings. It represents 
work upon which Miss Browne, the 
Secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation Publishing Board, has been 
labouring for sixteen years, and con- 
tains entries of everything that can be 
discovered in print by and about 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. There is also in- 
cluded a double-entry author and maga- 
zine index. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
Brothers of Peril. By Theodore Roberts. 


A tale of the Beothic Indians, a tribe 
now extinct, in old Newfoundland. Two 
lads, one a brave Indian boy, and the 
other the hero of the story, who is 
driven by chance on the island of New- 
foundland just when the Beothic In- 
dians are dividing into factions, are the 
“brothers of peril’ during many excit- 
ing adventures in their endeavour to see 
the country of the white men. In his 
preface the author says that he has 
“drawn the wilderness of that far time 
in the likeness of the wilderness as I 
knew it, and loved it, a few short years 
ago. . . . I have dared to resurrect 
an extinct tribe for the purposes of 
fiction. I have drawn inspiration from 
the spirit of history rather than the 
letter! But the heart of the wilder- 
ness, and the hearts of men and women, 
I have pictured, in this romance of olden 
time, as I know them to-day.” 


Herbert B. Turner and Company: 
The Ethics of Imperialism. By Albert R. 


Carman. 


An enquiry as to whether Christian 
ethics and imperialism are antagonistic. 
Mr. Carman defines imperialism as a 
spirit which “teaches the essential in- 
equality of men, the duty of recognis- 
ing that inequality, the duty of doing 
unto some others precisely what you 
hope they will not be able to do unto 
you, the refusal of equal rights to some 
people.” Egoism he defines as “prefer- 
ring one’s own interests to the interests 
of others;” and Altruism as “preferring 
the interests of others to one’s own; 
logically it meets commercial rivalry 
with voluntary bankruptcy, and personal 
rivalry with suicide.” From this stand- 
point Imperialism is discussed, 
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Science and a Future Life. By James H. 


Hyslop. 

Mr. Hyslop has gathered what he has 
deemed to be the most important of 
the work of the Society for Psychical 
Research, with special reference to mat- 
ter bearing upon the problem of a future 
life, and summarised it in this volume. 
He makes no pretence at satisfying the 
exacting scientific standards, but pre- 
sents the book as an incentive to the 
scientific psychologist to search the de- 
tailed records, and in order that the 
general reader may to some extent real- 
ise the complexity of the problem with 
which the Society is confronted. 


The Hundredth Acre. By John Camden. 


The ownership of an acre of land, 
which is claimed by two men, is the 
foundation of this detective story, al- 
though the pivot upon which the plot 
turns is the mysterious poisoning of the 
one who is in possession. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence is strong enough 
to convict almost any one of the char- 
acters, and the reader is held in sus- 
pense as to just who the murderer is 
throughout the greater part of the tale. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Man of the Hour” as her first novel. 
John Winslow is the son of an Amer- 
ican captain of industry and a former 
Russian princess, whose life is of such 
an anarchistical nature as to make it 
unsafe for her to remain in her own 
country. “Johnny’s” struggle for exist- 
ence in America taxed him to the utter- 
most, but he wins out in the end. 

clever romance is woven into the tale. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 
The Girl and the Deal. By Karl Edwin 


Harriman. 


The principals in this love story are 
Harold Mason, a young man from 
Boston, who has been sent by his father 
to San Francisco on a business errand, 
and Sibyl Anstruther, a Westerner. 
While it is true that these two people 
had met before and that Harold Mason 
entertained strong hopes that their ac- 
quaintance would ripen into something 
more than friendship, it is equally true 
that the trip across the continent, on 
which they are chance companions, cov- 
ered nearly the whole courtship. The 
book contains a dozen illustrations by 
W. H. D. Koerner. 


The Apple of Discord Company: 

The Apple of Discord. 
Catholic. 

Temporal power in the Catholic 

Church is the subject which is discussed 

in this volume. The author describes 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 
The First and Second Books of the Macca- 
bees. Edited by W. Fairweather. 


One of The Temple Bible series. 
There are in this little volume numerous 


By a Roman 


temporal power, gives its history from 
the beginning, and discusses it from 
various standpoints. 


explanatory notes and a comprehensive 
introduction to be used in the study of 
the first two books of the Maccabees, 
also included. 


CHICAGO, ILL. A New Humanity; or, The Easter Island. 
By Adolf Wilbrandt. 
The Old Greek Press: The central figure of this novel, 


Helmut Adler, is said to be the counter- 


Dictionary of Errors. By Sherwin Cody. 


A small volume giving common errors 
in grammar, letter writing, pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, and use of words. It is 
intended as a study rather than a book 
of reference. 


How to Read and What to Read. By Sher- 


win Cody. 

“This little book is for the average 
man who reads the newspaper more 
than he ought, and would like to know 
the really interesting books in standard 
literature which he might take pleasure 
in reading and which might be of some 
practical benefit to him.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Man of the Hour. By Octave Thanet. 


Although the author of many short 
stories, Octave Thanet presents “The 


part of Friedrich Nietzsche, the unfor- 
tunate German idol smasher. Adler’s 
scheme for improving the human race 
is to isolate himself, with a few selected 
adherents, on an island, and _ there, 
strongly fortified and encompassed by 
mines connected with electric batteries 
against the unregenerate man, rear a 
perfect race of a uniform style. Whether 
or not this scheme met with failure or 
success is the plot of the story. Dr. 
A. S. Rappoport has made the transla- 
tion. 


Young Japan. By James A. B. Scherer. 


“The story of the Japanese people, 
and especially of their educational de- 
velopment.” Although complete in it- 
self, this volume is intended as a com- 
panion to the author’s previous work, 
“Japan To-day.” It is an attempt “to 
tell the unified story of the nation in 
the simplest possible manner, . . , The 
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plan of my undertaking is twofold: To 
tell the bare outline story of the people 
of Japan, and to give a somewhat more 
detailed account of their remarkable ed- 
ucational development. The first part 
of each of the three ‘books’ traces the 
evolution of the nation, while the re- 
mainder tries to show the groundwork 
from which that process has proceeded.” 
The volume is well illustrated. 


The Vir Publishing Company: 


Husband, Wife and Home. 
Frederic Goss. 


A comprehensive discussion of the 
requisites for a happy home. It gives 
valuable advice in difficulties which are 
apt to arise in any home; it also sug- 
gests ways by which difficulties, disa- 
greements, and unhappiness may be 
avoided. Advice is given to parents in 
regard to the rearing of children. A 
word is said about the finances, about 
being good neighbours, outsiders in the 
home, nerve strain, art in the home, 
hospitality, and many other points which 
affect happiness and contentment. 


By Charles 


The John C. Winston Company: 


Threads. By Garrett W. Thompson. 

In a short note with which the author 
prefaces his novel, human life is given 
as its field. Misunderstanding between 
a man and his wife, both of whom are 
noble characters, is the thread from 
which the story is woven. By a pecul- 
iar circumstance the son widens the 
breach. The college life of the son, his 
gradual downfall, as well as the regain- 
ing of his manhood, is a very important 
part of the story. It is a tale which 
portrays the love, hatred, joy, sorrow 
and despair of life. “After all, it is the 
Threads of Character on which hang the 
issues of life.” 


The Thistles of Mount Cedar. 
Tannenforst. 

This juvenile is a tale of school life 
for girls. It is said to contain lessons 
of sympathy, refinement and high sen- 
timent. There are several full-page il- 
lustrations. 


By Ursula 


The Russian Jew in the United States. 
Planned and Edited by Charles S. Bern- 
heimer. 

Studies of social conditions in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago, with a 
description of rural settlements. This 
work is intended “to present the rise 
and development of the Russian Jews 
who have come to the United States 
during the past twenty-odd years, to 
show the qualities they brought with 
them, to present the facts as to their 
adjustment to the conditions here, and 
to look a little into the future.” 


Sawdust. By Dorothea Gerard. 


A Polish romance of the Carpathian 
timberlands. Josef Mayer, whose one 
idea of life is persevering industry, is 
a German of low birth. By means of 
legal complications he secures the lands 
of Count Rutkowski and reduces him 
to poverty. Herr Mayer finds his great 
wealth no excuse for a less strenuous 
life, and when chided by the baron for 
being a slave to work, expresses his 
contempt for the ‘“good-for-nothing 
noble class” without hesitation. A 
romantic attachment springs up between 
the German’s son and Count Rutkow- 
ski’s daughter. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Austin Publishing Company: 


Rational 
Austin. 


The sub-title explains the book as ‘“‘a 
series of articles on memory, its practical 
value, its phenomenal powers, its physi- 
ological basis, the laws which govern it, 
the methods of improving it, attention, 
association and arrangement of ideas, 
causes of defective memory, mnemonics, 
their use and abuse. etc., with hints and 
helps in memorising figures, lists of 
words, prose and poetic literature, new 
languages, etc.” 


Memory Training. By B. F. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Paul Elder and Company: 


The Flying Lesson. By Agnes Tobin. 

A volume of translations from Fran- 
cesco Petrarca consisting of short songs 
and sonnets. The steal selection gives 
the book its title. Among the others 
are An Anniversary, The Unheeded 
Message, Ballata, Double Sestina, The 
Visit, etc. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of June and the ist of July: 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

3. Nancy Stair. Lane. 

. Constance Trescot. 
Co.) $1.50. 


3 (Appleton.) $1.50. 
4 
5. The Princess Passes, Williamson. 
6. 


Mitchell. (Century 


(Holt. ) 
$1.50. 
. Stingaree. 


Hornung. (Scribners.) $1.50. 





2. Mrs. Essington. 
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NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


. The Lunatic at Large. Clouston. (Bren- 
tano.) $1.00. 

. De Profundis. Wilde. (Putnam.) $1.25. 
. Jorn Uhl. Frenssen. (Estes.) $1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
Hewlett. 


1.50. 
. Fond Adventures. (Harper. ) 


$1.50. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
Chamberlain. 


McCutchcon. 


reeaneaes 

Co.) $1.50. 

. The Purple Parasol. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 

& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Ravanels. Dickson. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Girl and the Deal. Harriman. 
(Jacobs.) $1.25. 

. oe MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 
I. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 
$1.50. 


(Stokes. ) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mitchell. 
Robins. 


. Constance Trescot. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. A Dark em 
$1.50. 

. Partners of the Tide. (Barnes. ) 
$1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. The Tyranny of the Dark. Garland. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


(Maemillan. ) 


Lincoln. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Partners of the Tide. (Barnes. ) 
$1.50. 


. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. Foolish Finance. Wurdz. (Luce.) 75c. 
. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


Lincoln. 


. Tne Breath of the Gods. 


) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Alizh. Hichens. 


1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. 


. Stingaree. Hornung. 
. Return. 


. The Indifference of Juliet. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. 


1.50. 
. For the White Christ. 


. Return. oe a Cooke. 


. For the White Christ. 
. The Breath of the Gods. 
. The Plum Tree. Piillips. 


. Constance Trescot. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. Constance Trescot. 


1.50. 
5. Hurricane Island. 


6. The Game. London. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co. 

(Stokes. ) 


(Holt.) $1.50. 
Castle. (Stokes. ) 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 


Rose of the World. 
$1.50 
$1.50. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Richmond. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

(Century Co.) $1.00. 
(Holt. ) 

Bennet. (Mc- 


(Page & Co.) 


Clurg.) $1.50 
$1.50. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


.. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Clansman. 


(Doubleday, Page 
Bennet. (Mc- 
McCall. (Little, 
(Bobbs- Merrill 


Dixon. 


& Co.) $1.50. 
Clurg.) $1.50. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50 
Co.) $1.50. 


. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


DENVER, COL. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00, 
. The Marriage - William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.5 


. The Garden of “Allah, Hichens. (Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 


Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 
Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.5 


.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


Watson. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
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2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. For the White Christ. Bennet. 
Clurg.) $1.50. 

. Hecla Sandwith. Valentine. 
rill Co.) $1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


(Mc- 
(Bobbs-Mer- 


Mitchell. (Century 


(Mc- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


: . Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


(Stokes. ) 
Ward. 
(Doubleday, Page 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

(Stokes. ) 

$1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane.. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

a ” Pioneer. Bonner. (Bobbs-Merril!l Co.) 
1.50. 

. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- 
Clere, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Mrs. Essington. Chamberlain. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 

. Serena. le. (Barnes.) $1.50. 

. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. Tole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 

. The Princess Elopes. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) 75c. 


. Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. Duncan. 


3. Sandy. Rice 
. May Margaret. 


. The Breath of the Gods. 


. Nancy Stair. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


$1.50. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 


. Constance Trescot. 


. Sandy. Rice. 


». The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


. The Clansman. 


. Iole. Chambers. 
. Pam. von Hutten. 


. The Plum Tree. 


. The Indifference of Juliet. 


4. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
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MONTREAL, CAN. 
. The Voyageur. Drummond. 


(Putnam. ) 
$2.50-$1.25. 


. The Harvest of the Sea. Grenfell. (Re- 


vell). $1.00. 
(Revell. ) 
$1.00. 


. The Quakeress. Adeler. (Winston.) $1.50. 
(Briggs.) $1.00. 

Crockett. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
( Stokes. ) 


(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 
Mitchell. 


Smith. 


(Century 
(McClure, Phil- 


Co.) $1.50. 
. The Color Line. 
lips & Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


, 1 Garden of Allah. Hichens.. (Stokes. ) 
I 


.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

(Century Co.) $1.00. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


Ward. 


Doyle. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


Mitchell. 


& Co.) $1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 
(Appleton.) $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Richmond. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Quakeress. Clark. (Winston.) $1.50. 

. Threads. Thompson. (Winston.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 





2. From the 


3. The Master ~e 


3. Sanna. 


4. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 
(Holt. ) 
Ward. 
(Little, 
(Mc- 


: 7 Princess Passes. Williamson. 
1.50. 

. The Marriage. of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Breath of the cam McCall. 

Brown & Co.) $1.5 

. The Beautiful gg 

Clure.) $1.25. 

. Miss __ Bellard’s 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


’ Tarkington. 


Inspiration. Howells. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
West. Duniway. 


. The Conquest. Dye. 
West to the 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


3. A Short History of Oregon. Johnson. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.00. 

. Lewis and Clark. 
Mifflin.) 65¢. 

. Constance Trescot. 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. 
$1.50. 


Lighton. 
Mitchell. 


(Houghton, 
(Century 


Williamson. ( Holt.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(Barnes. ) 
(Stokes. ) 


. Partners of the Tide. Lincoln. 
$1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 

$1.50. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.5 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Shining Ferry. Quiller-Couch. 
ner.) $1.50. 
. The Orchid. Grant. 


(Little, 
(Scrib- 
(Scribner.) $1.25. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


MacGowan-Cooke. 


$1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods: 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. Fond Adventures. 
$1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. 


. Return. 


(Page & Co.) 
McCall. (Little, 


Appleton.) $1.50. 
ewlett. (Harper.) 


Mitchell. (Century 


Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Waller. 


Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 


. The Orchid. Grant. 
. Pam. 


1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


5. The Divine Fire. 
6. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


1.50. 
. Sandy. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. Constance Trescot. 


. The Princess Passes. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


«5 Rice. 
. The Beautiful Lady. 


. For the White Christ. 
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(Holt.) $1.50. 
( Holt.) 


Sinclair. 
The Princess Passes. Williamson. 
$1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Stokes. ) 


Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Mitchell. 


Williamson. (Holt.) 


(Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Stokes. ) 
$1.50 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
Tarkington. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
(Scribner.) $1.25. 
von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
(Holt.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Sinclair. 


(Mc- 
Ward. 


Bennet. 
Clurg.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 


Beverly of Graustark. Met wteheon (Dodd, 


. The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


1.50. 
. De Profundis. 
3. Pam. 


$1.50. 
. The Game. London. 
. The Breath of the Gods. 


. The Princess Passes. 


$1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. 


3. Sandy. 
. The 


. For the White Christ. 
1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper. ) 


(Macmillan. ) 


Thurston. 


London. 
$1.50. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(Stokes. ) 


Wilde. (Putnam.) $1.50. 
von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Long Ago and the Later On. Bromley. 


(Robertson.) $1.50. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Williamson. (Holt.) 


(McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
Tyranny of the Dark. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


Garland. 
(McClurg. ) 
Ward. 


Bennet. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Beautiful Lady. — 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.2 

. The Man on the Box. MacGrath, 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. 


1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark, McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


(Mc- 
(Bobbs- 


(Harper. ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 
Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Master Mummer. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


: — Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
3. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
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4. Constance Trescct. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 
5. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
6. —" from Dixie. Chestnut. ( Appleton.) 
.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system. 

POINTS 

A book standing 1st on any list receives 10 

“e Lai 2d “oe ae 
3d “e 
4th “ 
5th e 
6th Mi 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00.... 160 
Garden of Allah.  Hichens. 


3. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1. 

4. The Breath of the Gods. 
tle, Brown’ & Co.) $1. 

5. The Princess Passes. 


Mitchell. 


POINTS 
1. Sandy. 


(Century 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


Chronicle and Comment 


The Futility of Fame . ‘ : ‘ Revelry in Graustark—Performance Extraordinary of 
A Matter of Fact—Mr. Kiplin and the Sea Serpent— the Little Roomers of Chicago (with illustrations) 89 
The Kipling Country to be ribed (with — “About Authors’’ 1o 
of Frederic Courtland Penfield) ‘ Prize Stories —Some Features ofa Recent Competition 11-12 
Mr. Kipling on /’ entente cordiale Politics and Humours... . ° 13 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Marriott Watson (with portraits) Occasional Verse d ‘ k 13 
“O. Henry ” (with portrait) . A Warning 14 
Jack London —_ é Gorky and Tolstoy—Tactless Petitions —Tolstoy’s s 
Tarkington o Tarascon—Monsieur Beaucaire before Reticence (with portraits) . . 15-16 
Portuguese Majesty at Windsor Castle (with repro- The Host and the Traveller—The Williamsons’ New 
duction of Blumenschein's painting 0 of Mr. — Motor-Car Story (with portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
ton) . ‘ - + Williamson) : 16 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys (portrait) ° . é You Never Can Tell (with illustration) ° . 19-20 
Mr. Thompson-Seton and the “ Inter-hiss ” Keeping Posted . . . 20 
Edward Morgan as the Gentleman from ‘Indiana Mrs. Fiske in Leah Kleschna (portrait). ° . 22 
(portrait) » é ° . Henry James (portrait) . ° : 23 


Korolenko, Apostle of Pity (illustrated) . . ; . Cristian Brinton 
Easter Eve (Fiction). (Translated by Henry James Forman) . VLapimir KoroLenko 
The Graves of Granard (Poem) . ‘ : ; . THomas WaALsH 
Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 

Part Ill. The Republican Rally . ° : ‘ . Harry Tuurston Peck 


The Touch of Nature and Some Recent Books 

Broke of Covenden—The Silence of Mrs. Harrold—The Secret 

Woman—Dr. Tom—The Garden of Allah é . . Freperic Taser Cooper 
Five Books of the Month 

L., I., Il. Three Whitman Books ' ‘ . . G. R. Canpenter 

IV. Martin W. Barr’s ‘Mental Defectives ” : . AtBpert Warren Ferris 

V. Miss Sinclair's ‘‘ The Divine Fire” . . ‘ . F. M. Corsy 
Authors’ Letter Boxes. |. Stewart Edward White ; . Stewart Epwarp White 
Henry James as a Lecturer . . . : . Wirmer Cave France 
Amanda of the Mill. Part V. j . Marie Van Vorst 
Literaturitis—A Modern Disease ‘ ‘ . Atsert Scuinz 


The Bookman’s Table 


Judith of Bethulia. Ciavtron Hamuton . ° Collected Songs of Damrosch. Lewis M. Isaacs . 


The Book Mart 


Readers’ Guide to Books Received ° ‘ o = The Best Selling Books . 
Sales of Books During the Month 6 ° - wg 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tue Bookman should be addressed to ‘* The Editors of Tue Booxman.’’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mean & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1905, by Dopp, Meap & Company: «All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY 





‘6 * © spe . Lad 
Miss Civilization By RicHarp Harpine Davis 
** The most inspiring vehicle for amateurs since Pinafore desolated the church choirs.”—New Bed- 
Jord Mercury. t2mo, 50 cents wet ; postage, 3 cents. 


Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists By James HuNEKER 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Hervieu, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, and others. $1.50 wef ; postage extra. 
Wayfarers In Italy By KATHARINE HOOKER 

A new and cheaper edition with 50 full-page illustrations. $2.00 met. 
Twelve Stories and a Dream By H. G. Wetts 
All are brilliant and powerful tales in Mr. Wells's most distinguished fashion. 12mo, $1.50. 
Shining Ferry By A. T. QurLter-Covcn 


An absorbing novel of life in Cornwall with several remarkably drawn characters. $1.50. 


The Life of Reason, or Phases of Human Progress Gioncn Sowrayawa 


Altogether the most important recent work in philosophy by an American scholar. 
REASON In COMMON SENSE, | each $1.25 net ; 
REASON IN SOCIETY. { postage extra. 


Coventry Patmore By EpMuND GossE 


A new and important volume in “ Literary Lives.” Illustrated, $1.00 met; postage, 10 cents. 


Two volumes, each a separate work 4 


At Close Range (Ready in March.) By F. Hopkinson SMITH 


Mr. Smith’s newest and distinctly his finest short stories. 12mo, $1.50. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED | IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 





Great Englishmen of the 16th Century PF ER? fk 


* Admirable.”—New York Sun. With 6 portraits. $1.75 ef ; postage, 16 cents, 
BARRETT 


The Temper of the {7th Century in English Literature mb nn 


Lectures at Cambridge University. $1.50 met; postage, 15 cents. 


The Italian Poets Since Dante By WriiraM Everett, LL.D. 

** The -ketches are rapid, pithy and clear.”.—New Vork Evening Post. $1.50 net ; postage, 15 cents. 

With Kuroki in Manchuria By FREDERICK PALMER 
“ Puts the situation sharply.”"—Brook/yn Eagle. Illustrated, $1.50 net ; postage, 14 cents. 

The Negro: The Southerner’s Problem By Tuomas Netson Pace 
“Deals with the race question with admirable poise and judgment."—N. VY. Evening Sun. 

$1.25 met ; postage, 14 cents, 

The Strategy of Great Railroads By Frank H. SPEARMAN 


A work of striking and dramatic interest. $1.50 nef ; postage, 15 cents. 


The Story of Art throughout the Ages By SALOMON REINACH 


“A little masterpiece.”"—W. ¥. Avening Post. \iiustrated, $2.00 met ; postage, 18 cents. 


Emmanuel Burden, Merchant By Hredees Bette | ad Themed: 


A novel that is making a sensation in England. Iilustrated, $1.50. a 


| 
| } 
The Undercurrent By Rosert GRANT | ‘and aug 
“ The most important American novel of the year.” Illustrated, $1.50. | _ r Poems | 
By 





Dialstone Lane By W. W. Jacoss | ##*®v van Dvxe 
** Only a born humorist could write it."—New York Tribune. Illustrated, " 
I. 50° “eg largest sale of any | 


uf verse for many | 


The Golden Bowl By HENRY JAMES nal $1.00 net ; ES 


i . 10 ceuts. 
Mr. James considers this “ the solidest yet ’’ of his Sctioee. Two vols., $2.50. | 














Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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THE STORY OF THE EXPEDITION CON- 
DUCTED BY LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


The LURE ofthe LABRADOR WILD 


Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, Cloth, net $1.50. DILLON WALLACE 


Mr. Hubbard’s survivor here presents in a graphic literary style the 
complete record of the tragic story of these Companion- Explorers into 

undiscovered Labrador. hipling’s call to find the “something hidden 
behind the ranges” was their watchword, and Mr. Wallace has given 
the world a record of high, noble purpose and achievement. The 
heart of every man who has heard the “‘red gods’ call” will beat faster 
and yet faster as they follow “the feet of the young men” from page 
to page as they “go—go—go away” into the trackless wilderness. A 
wealth of photo ographic illustrations and original maps combine to give 
authenticity and vividness to this unique narrative of adventure. 





The HARVEST of the SEA 


A tale of both sides of the Atlantic. 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, net $1.00. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 


A vivid story in which fact is presented in fiction form of the Dee 
Sea Fisherman’s life on the Dogger banks in the North Sea and o 
the Coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. Full of thrilling heroic 
adventure in which men count not their lives dear—‘“This also is the 
price of fish.” 





DOCTOR LUKE Third Edition 
1z2mo, Cloth, $1.50. By NORMAN DUNCAN 


“Beyond a peradventure, ranks “Mr. Duncan has added a new 
as one of the most remarkable province to the realm of litera- 
novels issued in 1904. Stands ture. This strong, beautiful love 
out so prominently in the year's story moves wit a distinctive 
fiction that there is little likeli- rhythm that is as fresh as it is 
hood of its being overshadowed new. Doctor Luke is one of the 
by any of its compeers. The season’s two or three best books.” 
verdict may be left to the reader —American Monthly Review of 
without any fear.’ Reviews. 

—Current Literature. 








Dr. GRENFELL’S PARISH: 


The Deep Sea Fishermen 


Illustrated, 1z2mo, Cloth, net $1.00. 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


The author of Doctor Luke has yet to put his facile pen to better 
purpose than in this »hotographic portraiture of Dr. Grenfell and his 
deep-sea fisherfolk. Xs The New York Sun says, “this Oxford man is 
master seaman, missionary, promoter of industry, magistrate, physi- 
cian, and helpful friend of every fisherman on the Labrador coast,” 





THE PROSPECTOR “Sn” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. By RALPH CONNOR 


“It far surpasses its predeces- “More plot and action than in 


sors. A novel so tense that his previous books. Practice 
one grinds his teeth lest the has improved his skill, without 
sinews should snap, ere the impairing the freshness of his 
strain is released.” style.” 


—Chicago Tribune. —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A Million of Black Rock, Sky Pilot, Glengarry, etc., Sold 








The Mediterranean Traveller 


A Practical, up-to-date “‘Baedecker.” 
Illustrations and Maps, 12mo, Cloth, net $2.50. DANIEL E, LORENZ 


An invaluable guide book for a tourist of the Mediterranean. 
Volumes in abundance have been issued covering the various coun- 
tries bordering on the Great Sea, but up to the present the traveller 
has been obliged to supply himself with a veritable library of volumes. 
Presents within the covers of a single volume, the more important 
matters upon which a tourist would desire information covering his 
entire trip. With maps, diagrams and illustrations in abundance, a 
most practical guide book is here supplied. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
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THE LURE OF THE 
L, sane ADOR WILD 


ON WALLACE 


of 
EXPLORING. EXPEDITION 
LEONIDAS JAS HUBBARD. JR. 


17 I..ustrations - - - - 3 Maps: 





4 FIRST NOVEL OF THE FIRST 


DOCTOR LUKE 
% The LABRADOR 


Henry van Dyke says 

**It is a real book, founded on truth 
and lighted with imagination, well 
worth reading and remembering.” 
The N. Y. Globe says 

** May easily be placed as one of the 
half dozen notable Americav novels 
of the season.” 


Third Edition 


THE SKY PILOT 
BLACK ROCK: 
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Harper’s New 1905 Publications 


THE SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD 
By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Author of “Lux Crucis” 

Out of the ‘‘silence” of a woman who marries with the understanding that her 
husband will never seek to know her past develops an intricate and baffling plot, rivalling 
the stories ot Charles Reade. Wall Street, the great powers of finance, the whirl of Metro- 
politan gaiety, give life and movement to these pages. Mr. Gardenhire not only tells a 
beguiling tale, but from-his insight and intimate knowledge of the secret ways of trusts and 
big corporations involves his story in new, ingenious complications that will strike home to 


every American. Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SLANDERERS 
By WARWICK DEEPING 


The ‘‘ star-crossed lovers” whose romance fills these pages are drawn into the toils of 
a sordid, gossiping community where the tongue of slander does its worst, bringing about an 
engrossing situation in an unusually strong plot. The tale takes a poetio turn among 
English fields and hedge-rows, and readers who have delighted in Mr. Deeping’s former 
books will here find the same charm of style and story that marked those romances of 


medieval days. A Cloth, Post &vo, $1.50. 
SHORT STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS 











THE BELL 
IN THE FOG 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Mrs. Atherton has published no volume 
which so powerfully portrays the rare quality 
of her style and the breadth of her genius as 
does this. It is not possible to suggest the 
charm of these tales by mere description. 
They embody a variety of themes, and are 


all splendid stories. Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.25. 


THE 
PROBA TIONER 
By HERMAN WHITAKER 


The scenes of these stories are laid among 
the snow-covered and blizzard-swept regions 
of the great Canadian Northwest. They 
are rugged, virile tales, like the wild coun- 
try in which they are placed, and all have 
a picturesque touch. 


Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO “THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE” 


THE WONDERS OF LIFE 


By ERNST HAECKEL 


Like the ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe,” this new volume by Ernst Haeckel will probably 
cause the widest comment, It is a popular study of biological philosophy written to supple- 
ment the ‘‘ Riddle,” and to set forth this eminent scientist’s latest studies of life’s mysteries. 
As an attempt towards a rational philosophy of life it marks a new epoch in philosophic 


thought. 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50. 


A NEW STORY FOR BOYS 


THE BLOCKADERS 


By JAMES BARNES 


This is the liveliest reading that has ever come from the pen of this popular author 
who has written many tales dearly loved by all boys. It tells of blockade-running during 
the Civil War, and also of strange adventures on the coast of Africa, and other boy adven- 
tures in different lands. Uniform with New Edition of Harper’s Young People Series. 60 cents. 





Harper & Brothers, 


Publishers, 


New York 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce the 
publication early in March of the year’s 


greatest work of fiction: 


The Marriage of 
William Ashe 


Mrs. 


by 


Humphry Ward 
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POPULAR AS EVER 








Mr. Harold MacGrath’s 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


‘*The hero of ‘The Man on the Box’ is the handsomest, liveliest rascal you 
would expect to meet in a day’s ride. 

‘*The story sparkles with fun and ludicrous adventure, and any one who wishes 
to enjoy a hearty laugh should read it without delay.”’— Boston Herald. 


Drawings by HARRISON FISHER 


Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50, postpaid 








Mr. Emerson Hough’s 


THE LAW OF THE LAND 


SLASHING : VIGOROUS : CHARMING 


‘* The stirring tale is at once a love story and a study of the race problem in 
the South, and the author has succeeded most admirably in both.’’ 
—Baltimore Herald. 
With Six Drawings by ARTHUR I. KELLER 
Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 








Miss Michelson’s 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE 


‘* SOMETHING DOING ALL THE TIME’’ 


This remarkable, saucy, vivacious book has been the talk of readers for months 
from sea to sea. In its pages lie countless gems of purest joy. 
‘* To-day every one who reads novels, reads ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’ and 
enjoys it.”"— Zhe Critic. 
By MIRIAM MICHELSON With Drawings by HARRISON FISHER 
Bound in cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid 








Miss Rives’s 


THE CASTAWAY 





A LOVE STORY OF LORD BYRON 


Genius, beauty, brilliancy, love affairs, and daring combine to make Byron our 
most romantic hero. Hallie Erminie Rives, author of ‘‘ Hearts Courageous,’’ 
recounts his career with marvelous insight in ‘‘ The Castaway.”’ 

There are Eight Colored Pictures by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
Price, One Dollar Everywhere (Postage 12 Cents) 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 
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The Millionaire Baby 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


Author of “The Filigree Ball” 


‘* This stirring, this absorbing, this admirable tale."—New York Sun. 

‘‘A thrillingly sensational piece of fiction—‘ The Millionaire Baby.’ ””—S?. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

‘* Certain to keep you up to the wee sma’ hours.” —Chicago Journal. 

‘*Handled with consummate dexterity, adroitness and fertility of invention.’”"— 
Brooklyn Times. 

‘* A detective story that is a detective story.” —/udge. 

‘*One reads from page to page with breathless interest.”.—New York Times. 

‘The reader is kept in a state of tiptoe expectation from chapter to chapter.’’— 
Boston Herald. 

“Anna Katharine Green shows in ‘The Millionaire Baby’ a fertility of brain 
simply marvelous.” —Philadelphia Item. 

‘**The Millionaire Baby,’ though a great detective story, is so purely feminine 
that it will make a strong appeal to every mother’s heart.’—New York Press. 


The First Great Success of the Year 
Six Drawings by A.I. Keller At all Bookstores or $1.50 Postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 
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A new and secret process of art reproduction, 
combining the softness and tonal effect of a 
mezzotint with the brilliance and strength of a 
photogravure, surpassing in beauty and in quality 
any process reproductions of painting ever before 
offered to the public. 


The Gallery 
of Masterpieces 


is a publication giving perfect reproductions in “ Photo-Mezzotint” of the finest examples 
of the Great Painters down to the year 1800. The descriptive text is by Sir Martin 
Conway, Slade Professor of Art at Cambridge University. The pictures selected are from 
the principal public and private collections throughout the world, and are very largely 
examples that have never before been reproduced. All who receive these photo-mezzotints 


marvel at their beauty and excellence. 


SOME COMMENTS OF EMINENT CRITICS 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER, the Artist, writes : 


“My hearty congratulations on the very artistic result 
you have attained in your * Gallery of Masterpieces.’ The 
plates are most successful, they have all the richness of a 
perfect etching and at the same time retain in a very 
unusual way the charm of the original.” 


WM. ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, President of 
the Society of American Sculptors, writes : 

“These reproductions interest me greatly, not only be- 
cause of the perfectness of the work, but also because of 
the fact that you are able to sell them at such a very 
moderate price. I have seen nothing in this country 
equal in softness of texture and tonal quality, which in 
these reproductions are akin to the original paintings 
themseives.”’ 


JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College, writes : 


‘“* The reproductions are excellent—in fact the best 
I have ever seen,—and I am wondering what is 
this new process that produces such good results." 


HOWARD PYLE, the Author and Artist, writes : 


“These reproductions are very beautiful. It is quite 
unusual to find the tonal values so well maintained as they 
appear in these examples. I think they are wonderfully 
x om in price for such artistic achievement.” 


C. E. NORTON, the Author and Critic, writes : 


‘“* The praise which these reproductions deserve is such 
that to overpraise them is not necessary. For their 
price they are excellent, better perhaps than any other 
reproductions that exist at like cost.” 


W. M. CHASE, the Artist, writes : 


“I congratulate you upon the success of your new proc- 
ess. Your reproductions of paintings are much the best 
I have as yet seen. ‘They are as rich in color indication 
as a good mezzotint engraving. Work such as this must 
help the public to a better understanding of good art.” 


Just now we are making a special offer which will certainly interest 


you. You will be surprised at the liberality of our proposal. 


Let 


us send you full particulars with some miniature half-tone reproductions 
from “ The Gallery of Masterpieces.” 








Doubleday, Page & Company 


133-137 East 16th St., 


New York City 
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THE 


CLANSMAN 


By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


“A thrilling ro- “Intensely dra- 
mance.”—NMiw York $ 
Times Saturday Re- 
view. 








matic.”’ 
— Washington Post. 


‘It will be read ey j ** An unforgettable 
regardless of its sec- * 4 : book.”’ 
tional bias.”’ 

— Boston Herald. 


—Louisville Times. 


“A book that ; ; ‘“The book is a 
‘ grips.’ ”’ ' ie notableachievement.”’ 


— Toledo Blade. % et} 9 ' —Chicago Tribune. 




















A dramatic love-story, which shows Abraham Lincoln as the true friend 
of the South and reveals the work , 
and spirit of the Ku Klux Klan. oa Illustrated, $1.50. 

Also by MR. DIXON: 

THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS: 

A Romance of the White Man’s Burden, f Quarter of a million 

1865-1900. copies sold. Each 

THE ONE WOMAN: illustrated, $7.50. 


A Novel of Modern Socialism and Divorce. 





THE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE OPENING OF TIBET THE WEDDING OF THE 
By PERCEVAL LANDON LADY OF LOVELL 


AND OTHER STORIES, By UNA L. SILBERRAD 
$1.50 
HURRICANE ISLAND THE WAY OF THE NORTH 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON By WARREN CHENEY 
Illustrated, $1.50 $r.50 
TOMMY CARTERET AMS LOS Skt 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN jualtein'at'* Diemads” “The Gad of ai Bre.” ote. 
Illustrated, $1.50 $r.50 





Illustrated, #e7, $3.80. (Postage 38 cents.) 











COVNTRY LIFE DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO THE WORLDS 
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THE MOST POPULAR BOOK 














a 


—— 


It is 


“* Fascinating, 


ih a 
“SS engrossing, 
e' erly Ze Wry and picturesque.” 
| ly 2 A, —Boston Herald. 


“ Entertaining. 
— Newark Cail. 


‘tla oe 


“ Charming.” 
—N. Y. Telegram. 


“* Interesting.” 
—Independent. 


“ Thoroughly 


enjoyable.” 
—N. Y. American. 


ELEVENTH 
LARGE 
EDITION 


@ The press notices have almost invariably been commendatory. 
@ The book has attracted hosts of readers, and the sale has 


assumed remarkable proportions. 








ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR BY HARRISON FISHER. $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: 372 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 
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Little, Brown & Co.'s Early Spring Books 


“A SPELLBINDING CREATION” 


MYSTERIOUS 
MR. SABIN 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Author of 
**Anna the Adventuress,’’ *‘ The Betrayal,’’ etc 


Love, intrigue, diplomacy, and adventure, and the possibility 











of a war between Germany and England, afford events and 
scenes of the most exciting and surprising character. 


397 pages. Illustrated. I12mo. $1.50. 


MY LADY CLANCARTY By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


Author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase,’’ etc. 


A gallant romance founded on the true story of the beautiful Elizabeth Spencer, who pectiet the 
Jacobite Earl of Clancarty. iMustrated by Alice Barber Seaphene. 2mo, $1.50. 


ON THE FIRING LINE and HAMILTON BROCK FULLER 


A South African romance with a brave Canadian trooper for the hero, and a charming English girl 
for the heroine. Frontispiece. i2mo. $1.50 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL By FRANK LEWIS NASON 


uthor of ‘‘The Blue Goose,”’ etc. 


A powerful American novel dealing with the beginnings of eel growing in California by 
irrigation. 12mo. $1.50. 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Chancellor,’’ etc. 


A romantic novel of the first order, with its scenes laid on the Continent and with a heroine worth 
fighting for. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


PSYCHE. A Romance of the Reign of Tiberius. By WALTER S. CRAMP 
A faithful portrayal of Rome of the period, with a beautiful Greek dancing maiden for the heroine. 
IMustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE COMING OF THE KING By JOSEPH HOCKING 


Author of ‘‘ All Men Are Liars,’’ etc. 


Stanley Weyman never imagined more thrilling and dramatic episodes than those which here 
follow each other in this romance. Illustrated. 12mo. d 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH By MABEL W. DANIELS. 


Impressions of a Music student, interwoven with a typically German love story. 12mo. $1.25. 

















A new book of Practical Help, by the author of ** Power Through Repose.”’ 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


Miss Call preaches effectively the Gospel of orderly living in 14 chapters as follows: 1. hy Free- 
dom of Life ; 2. How to Sleep Restfully; 3. Resistance; 4. Hurry, Worry, and Irritability ; Nervous 
Tears; 6. Self-Consciousness; 7. The circumstances of Life ; ; 8. Other People ; 3 9- Human Sympathy ; 
1o. Dependence and Independence; 11. Self-Control; 12. The ae of It; 13. About Christmas; 
14. To Mothers. 12mo. Decorated Cloth Price, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.33. 


The Columbian and Venezuelan Republics 
By WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS 


Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Columbia and to Venezuela. 
New Edition, with Additional Chapter on the Panama Canal, and the Text of the Panama Canal 
Treaty. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, | Boston, Mass. 
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MARIE CORELLI’S 


God's Good Man 


A SIMPLE LOVE STORY 























GOD'S GOOD "THE characterization—A Simple Love 


-e- MAN. Story—is a true one; it is in this 
| very simplicity, this holding to what is 
natural, that gives the romance its strength. 
“God's Good Man” is a book whose 
appeal is to the thoughtful rather than to 
the seeker for the sensational. It is a 
simple love episode—a genuinely sweet 
lyric, and it is sure to appeal to everyone 
who likes a good, clean, fresh story. 





3 5th PRESS COMMENTS 


“A sweet, old-fashioned love story—healthful 
Thousand and beautiful, and told with unquestioned power.” 
77] 





—Nashville American. 
“The Reverend John Walden is the best 
character Miss Corelli has yet given us.” 

Me ry) ay —Philadelphia Item. 
: “It will prove a pleasure, and be a relief from 

77 the ordinary novel of the day.” 
FOR —San Francisco Chronicle. 
SALE The New York Times and Kansas City 


Star concur in the opinion that this is Miss Corelli's 
EVERYWHERE pest work. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: 372 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 
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First Announcements 





The United States, 1607-1904 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in 
Population, Industry, Commerce, and Civilization. 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 


In 10 parts, each in one octavo volume, handsomely printed 
in pica type. Volumes sold separately, each net $3.50 


NOW READY 
Part I. Colonization, 1607-1697 
Part II. Colonial Union, 1698-1774 


‘* The narrative possesses literary quality and gives evidence that the author has the 
rare gist of reanimation of that which has been and which is no more. The work is one in 
every way to be recomended.’’—Rochester Herald. 





French Classics for 
English Readers 


Edited by ADOLPH COHN, LL.B., A.M., 
and CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D., 
1. RABELAIS 


Including all the best chapters of his famous 
**Romance of Garganutua and Pantagruel,” 
(Version of Urquhart and Motteux.) 


I Vol. 80, $2.00 net. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Breaking 
the Wilderness 


The story of the Conquest of the far west, from 
the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the first 
descent of the Colorado by Powell. 


By F. S. DELLENBAUGH 
author of “ Romance of the Colorado River,” etc. 
8bo, Fully Illustrated. Net $3.50. 

(By Mail, $3.75.) 

A review of the important events which con- 


tributed to breaking the wilderness that so long 
lay untamed west of the Mississippi. 








The Kaiser 
as He Is 


Or the Real William Il 
By HENRI DE NOUSSANNE 


Translated by Walter Littlefield. 
12mo, net $1.25. 


A series of excellent sketches, 
intimate, life-like, graphic, dealing 
with every phase of character and 
action of the German Emperer 


De 


Profundis 
By OSCAR WILDE 


12mo, net $1.25. 
(By mail, $1.35.) 


Written while in prison, 
De Profundis contains prob- 
ably the most sincere and 
personal expression of the 
author’s artificial and sen- 
sitive nature. 


Daniel 
Webster 


The Expounder of the Consti- 
tution. 


By EVERETT P. WHEELER 
8vo, net $1.50. 


A consideration of Webster's 
arguments on questions of consti- 
tutional and international law. 





A Self-Made 
Man’s Wife 


KOBO 


A story of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. 


The Physical 
Culture Life 


Her Letters to Her Son 
By CHAS. E. MERRIMAN 


Author of “ Letters of a Son to 
his Self-Made Father.” 
12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


The woman’s view of certain 
famous correspondence. 





By HERBERT STRANG 
Author of “The Light 
Brigade in Spain,” etc. 

12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


“For vibrant actuality, 
there is rothing to come up 


to *KOBO. 
The Academy. 





By H. IRVING HANCOCK 

Author of “Japanese_ Physical 
Training,” ‘‘ Jiu-Jitsu Combat 
Tricks,” etc. 


I2mo, IIlustrated, net $1.25. 
(By mail, $1.35.) 


_A guide for all who seek the 
simple laws of abounding health, 








New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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A\PPLETON’S SPRING NOVELS 


The Fire of Spring 


By MARGARET POTTER 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Can a husband forgive as much asa wife? Cana wife forgive as much asa husband? Which 
—_ more forgiving if the fault be vital? These are some of the questions which are treated in this 
IK. 








The House of Hawley 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
Illustrated 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


This is a touching story, full of the love of a grand iron-willed old man for his young grand- 
daughter. It tells of her elopement, her estrangement from her grandfather, and their final beautiful 


The Mother-Light 


“MAY THE LIGHT SHINE IN YOU” 


12mo. Ornamental Cioth, $1.50 


This is the most interesting, subtle, veiled defense of a certain modern religious sect that has 
ever been written by a layman in regard to any church since Browning's Bishop Bloughram's 
Apology. 


The Clock and the Key 


By ARTHUR HENRY VESEY 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 To be Published February 10th 
Look at the clock! Look at the clock! Look at the clock! That is the key to the mystery. 


By means of this quaint old-fashioned timepiece the famous bag of jewels is found. As a matter of 
fact, the clock is the key. 


An Act in a Backwater 


By E. F. BENSON, author of “‘ Dodo,”’ “‘ Scarlet and Hyssop” 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
The heroine is discovered as a puppy dog fresh from his bath from shaking his curly 
1 


coat on her newest frock. The hero promptly falls in love with the laughing girl, and hastens home 
to paint a picture of her just as he found her with the puppy. 


The Port of Storms 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


12me. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


A poor young doctor loves a New York magnate’s daughter. His love is returned. The 
doctor is engaged to a girl whom he has known since childhood, but he breaks the engagement. 
Pride drives her to marry another man. A powerful story, and interesting from incident to incident. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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SPRING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


MIRABEAU 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By HON. CHARLES F. WARWICK 


A historical study of one of the 
most interesting periods in his- 
tory. He sketches Mirabeau in 
his ancestry, younger days, and 
manhood, dwelling upon his edu- 
cation and social, intellectual 
and moral qualities, and on his 
relations to the figures of his day. 


illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, Net 
Postage extra 


AMERICAN 
THUMB-PRINTS 


By MISS KATE STEPHENS 


The choice of Miss Stephens’s 
thoughtful studies of American 
character and institutions. 


i2mo. Cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $1.50, Net. Postage 
extra. 


CAMBRIDGE 
SKETCHES 


By FRANK P. STEARNS 


The studies refer to the most 
famous centre of scholarship in 
this country. Mr. Stearns is 
well known by his previous 
studies of American insti- 
tutions, and his “Life of 
Bismarck.” 


IMustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, rough edges, $1.50, Net. 
Postage extra. 


BIGELOW’S 
LIFE OF FRANKLIN 


By HON. JOHN BIGELOW 


A new edition, enriched with 
the fresh material gathered 
since the previous publication. 


Three Vols. Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges. In box, $6.00. 


PHILADELPHIA 








DIPLOMATIC 
MYSTERIES 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


The author, who has 
spent considerable time at 
European capitals, tells 
how the plot was hatched 
which ended in the death of 
President Faure of France ; 
how the Sultan of Turkey 
has spread a great net of 
secret agents over Europe ; 
the secret causes of the 
present war between Russia 
and Japan, and many other 
‘inside stories’’ of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 


Itlustrated 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net 
Postage extra 


YOUNG 
JAPAN 


y 
JAMES A. B. SCHERER 
LL.D. 


The new volume, which is 
uniform in style and bind- 
ing with ‘‘Japan To-day,” 
takes up the story of Ja- 
pan’s rise to a power of the 
first magnitude: Written 
in a clear and graphic 
style and profusely illus- 
trated with unusual pic- 
tures, it meets the need for 
a trustworthy and enter- 
taining hand-book on 
Japan. 

Illustrated 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net 
Postage extra 








MONTAIGNE 


By EDWARD DOWDEN 


This volume brilliantly in- 
augurates ‘‘ The French Men of 
Letters Series,” edited by Alex- 
ander Jessup, Litt.D., to which 
M. Brunetiére, President of the 
French Academy, will contribute 
a volume on Balzac, the other 
volumes to be written by men of 
equal standing. 

Frontispiece 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50, Net 
Postage extra 


THE 
RAVANELS 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


Illustrated by Seymour M. Stone. 

A fresh and surprising story of 
love and mystery. The scene 
is laid in Vicksburg ; the time 
is to-day, and the action rapid 
and dramatic. Mr. Dickson has 
already scored successfully as 
a novelist, but the ** Ravanels” 
should bring him far greater 
praise. It is a masterly story 
of life and character in the 
South. 


Ilustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


THE 
ACCOLADE 


By EDWARD S. PHELPS 
A capable and unusually inter- 
esting story of Chaucer's time. 
It should win favor with all 
who like a rapid-moving story 
of love and adventure. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 

NEW EDITIONS OF 

E, P. OPPENHEIM’S 
AMILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 
THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM 


ramo. Cloth, $1.00 each. 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS 
CADETS OF GASCONY | THE MAGIC WHEEL 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON. Paper, so cents. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Paper, 50 cents. 


MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. By Rosa N. Carey. Paper, so cents. 
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A. §. Barnes and Company’s New Books 





“A novel of the most sensational episodes.” 
—From an advance notice in 7he Bookman. 


THE WHITE TERROR AND THE RED 


A Novel of Revolutionary Russia 
By A. CAHAN, i2mo, cloth. $1.50 
Mr. Cahan’'s inside knowledge of Russian revolutionary movements, the scenes and victims of 


the plots, and his grasp of character, all are evident in ‘‘ The White Terror and the Red,” a novel 
timely, dramatic and compelling in its interest. 


A New Novel by the Author of “To Windward” 


THE WANDERERS 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND.  12mo, cloth, with Frontispiece. $1.50 


Incident, adventure, love-making and humor follow fast in Dr. Rowland’s brilliant story. From 
Gibraltar to the South Seas, the course of the twice-abducted yacht is marked by a succession of 
delightful and surprising adventures which keep the reader in suspense. It is a story full of red blood 
and dramatic situations, told in the vigorous, inimitable way that has gained for the author so wide 


an audience. 
THE RIGHT LIFE SERIES 


A series of small, easily read books intended to furnish material for settling the convictions of 
thoughtful men upon questions which are yo og to-day. What are we to believe? What is 
the Right Life? What are we to think of the Bible to-day? What are the ethics of business ? 
How should religion be taught ?—and the like. They are written by men of large experience, giving 
expression to the best convictions of their lives, which, while representing the latest scholarships, are 
readable and throughout interesting. It is a series dealing with practical every-day matters in the 
freshest and most thorough-going fashion. The authors will include some of the most notable figures 
in American intellectual life. 


THE RIGHT LIFE 


and How to Live It 
By HENRY A. STIMSON. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net. With an introduction by 
Dr. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New York. 
The First Book in the Right Life Series 

A modern, every-day book, suggestive, practical, helpful, which brings home the spiritual side 
of life with peculiar closeness to parents, teachers and young men and women. 

President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University says, in a letter to the author, ‘‘ If the young 
men and women of the next generation could be permeated with the views and ideals which underlie 
this book it would be a most useful thing for their conduct and their character.” 

Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, Principal of Phillips-Andover Academy, says: ‘‘ The book is a real treas- 
ure. 1 shall recommend it.” x 


READY MARCH 3d 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW 


A Novel. By ARTHUR HENRY, author of “The House in the Woods” 
and “An Island Cabin.” 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


In the drama of our modern life enacted in these striking pages the author has drawn his pictures 
boldly, and his story portrays with pathos, variety and sincerity distinct types of the American 
girl and the world as she finds it. The Unwritten Law has a new strength, unexpectedness and 
grasp which distinguish it as the earnest work of a man who writes because he is full of a vital theme. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A SELECTION OF 
McCLURG’S SPRING BOOKS 


Theodore Thomas: A Musical Autobiography. 


Edited by Georcr P. Upton. Volume I., Lire Work ; Volume II., Concert 
ProGRAMMES. Each volume with photogravure frontispiece and’ other 
portraits and views, large 8vo, gilt top. Boxed, $6.00 met; large-paper 
edition, limited to too numbered sets, boxed, $25.00 net. (April 5.) 


The most important contribution to musical literature brought out in many years. 


For the White Christ. A Story of the Days of Charlemagne. 
By Rosert Ames BENNET. With illustrations in full color and other decora- 
tions by the Kinneys. 8vo, $1.50. (March 18.) - 


In largeness of scene and dramatic intensity of action the bést compari- 
son for this story may be found im the fine old romances of days gone by. 
Furthermore, it is almost certain to be called the most beautifully embel- 
lished novel of 1905. 


The Flower of Destiny. An Episode of the Second Empire. 
By Witu1aM Dana Orcutt. With illustrations by Charlotte Weber, and char- 
acteristic decorations in color. 8vo, $1.25 (April 8.) 
A picturesque tale which has for its theme the romantic love-story of 
Napoleon III. and Eugénie. It is written in a light and charming style, and 
4 the book will be especially distinguished by its dainty appearance. 
Julia. 
By KaTuarinE Tynan, author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” etc. With frontis- 
piece drawing by George A. Williams. 12mo, $1.50. (March 11.) 


Like “A Daughter of the Fields,” and others of Miss T ’s quiet and 
delightful stories, this new book brings out the finer traits of Irish character. 


An Old Man’s Idyl. 
By Wo tcottr Jonnson. Square 16mo, $1.00 met. (April 15.) 


A “middle-aged love story,” describing the simple happiness of a 
romance which was none the less ideal, if belated. 


Letters from an Oregon Ranch. 
By “ KatuarineE.” With 12 full-page illustrations from photographs. Square 
8vo, $1.25 net. (April 7.) 
The hours of delight, as well as those of trial, which fall to the lot of 
“Katharine” in creating a home out of the raw materials of nature, are 


chronicled with naive humor, and in a vein of hearty optimism which will 
make a universal appeal. 


From the West to the West. Across the Plains to Oregon. 
By Asicait Scorr Duniway. With frontispiece in color. 
12mo, $1.50. (April 7.) 
A most interesting chronicle, in fiction form, of the perils and hardships, 
as well as the romantic incidents, of travel fifty years ago. 


A. C. McCLURG @ CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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ISER 
THE DIG RESSIONS OF POLLY 


By NELEN ROWLAND 


Illustrated in color. $1.50 





This was published serially as the 
** Polly Dialogues.’’ A love story that 
might almost be called ‘‘A Lover’s 
Lexicon.” Polly is a_ philosopher, 


keenly humorous in her discussions 





and deliciously feminine in her incon- 


sistency. 


MEMOIRS of 4A GREAT DETECTIVE 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN WILSON MURRAY 


By VICTOR SPEER 
8vo. With frontispiece. Net, $2.00; postage, 18c. 


John Murray is one of the world’s greatest detectives. In his busy life he has tracked 
down criminals of every sort, and displayed a shrewdness and a tenacity which have never been 
excelled even in fiction. His experiences are told with great dramatic effect and interest. 


A QUINTETTE OF GRAYCOATS 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


AUTHOR OF “MR. CHUPES AND MISS JENNY” AND “My WOODLAND INTIMATES” 
12mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.00; postage, 10c. 


This is a charming tale of five pet squirrels who dwelt with the author as pets after the death of 
her two robins, whose biography was so widely popular. It is a book of rare interest and charm. 


Op Love Storits DEACON LYSANDER 
RETOLD By SARAM P. McLEAN GREENE 


Autor oF ** Capg Cop Forks,” etc. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Decorated and lilustrated. Net, $1.50; postage, 10c. 


One of the most attractive books of the year in text A novel in Mrs. Greene's oe gaa vein, but in 
and manufacture. A book for lovers and book lovers. new scenes. Mrs. Greene's best work 


THE ROLFE en 


IN LIMP LEATHER 
Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE 


Single volumes, net, 90 cents. 40 volumes, boxed, net, $36.00 


This set, which is most attractive in appearance and standard in text and notes, 
is sold either in single volumes or in full sets, and makes the most satisfactory 
edition of Shakespeare now on the market. The latest revisions of all volumes. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, Union Square, North, New York 
ee a ea aaa 
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FICTION 











Art Thou 
the Man 


By 
GUY BERTON 


Those who read this story in 
manuscript—readers familiar 
with every kind of story on every 
conceivable subject—were im- 
pressed with the unusualness of 
its central idea and the dra- 
matic power of its treatment. 
The interests at stake are im- 
mense—the happiness of two 
women and the very existence of 
one of them. 

‘* Art Thou the Man’”’ is an 
intense and powerful story, and 
deserves a stirring success. 


$1.50 


Amanda of 
the Mill 


By 


MARIE VAN VORST 
Author of “The Woman Who Toils,”” ete. 


Into the story of a Carolinian 
backwoods girl, who seeks and 
gains her livelihood in a mill, 
Miss Van Vorst has woven a 
passionate love story and a mov- 
ing tale of temptation, failure 
and success. 


$1.50 


Pam 
By 
THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
Author of “* Violette,” etc. 

By the circumstances of her 
birth and by her early environ- 
ment, Pam was destined to be 
unlike the majority of girls and 
to develop a very unusual char- 
acter. Unusual she is, but she 
is also extremely attractive. 
Original, witty, strong, tender, 
pathetic and brave, she faces such 
a problem as not one woman in 


a million has to encounter. 


$1.50 


Billy 
Duane 


By 


FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 
Author of “ Pamela Congreve,” etc. 


A rattling story in the viva- 
cious style of the author’s former 
books. The scene is laid in 
New York City, where the hero 
stands high in social and political 
circles. The plot is intricate, 
and people and events move at 
high pressure. 


$1.50 
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GEORGE BARR M°CUTCHEON 
THE 


Pw KR OPech 
oe AR A.&O | 


By the Author of 


“Tue Day or THE Doa,” “ BEVERLY of GRAUSTARK,” ETC. 


With full-page illustrations in color by 
HARRISON FISHER 


and numerous decorations by 


CHARLES B. FALLS 


@Mr. McCutcheon’s readers will not be disappointed 
in “The Purple Parasol.” 
@The mystifications, disappointments and final delight 


which come to the hero through the agency of this 


parasol make a story which is quite as clever and 


interesting as any the author has written. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Life of 
Honoré de Balzac 


By 
MARY F. SANDARS 
An attempt to portray the man 
as he was, and to sketch cor- 
rectly a career which was more 
thrilling than the great propor- 
tion of novels. It has been com- 


piled from original sources. 


8vo, net, $3.00 


A History 
of Ireland 


By 
JOHN J. FINERTY 

The most authentic story of 
Ireland ever published. It is 
written in Mr. Finerty’s splendid 
oratorical style, and is filled with 
poetic sentiment, which makes it 
the most readable, enjoyable and 
thoroughly instructive history of 
the Emerald Isle in all literature. 


8vo, net, $2.50 


A History of 
Ancient Sculpture 


LUCY M. MITCHELL 


This is a standard work on 
the sculpture of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece and Rome. It is copi- 
ously illustrated, well indexed, 
and contains many tables of great 
value. This book, which was 
formerly published only in an 
expensive edition, should be a 
prize to art lovers. 


8vo, net, $4.00 


The Trial 


of Jesus 
By 
GIOVANNI ROSADI 


‘* The Trial of Jesus,’’ which 
has been issued only a short time, 
is the most widely read book in 
Italy, has attracted wide atten- 
tion in Germany, and is about to 
be published in England and this 
country. It is especially success- 
ful in portraying the personality 
of Jesus in a way that appeals par- 
ticularly to those who are usually 
indifferent to religious books. 


8vo, net, $2.50 








PUBLISHERS 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


AND 


THE BOOKMAN 





HE above cut shows The Warwick Edition of GrorGE 
Eviot’s Works, which we offer with one year’s 


subscription to THE BOOKMAN for $7.00—just half price. 


This set of the complete works 

FER SRE COMPRISES : of George Eliot is a standard edition 
. Apam Bepe. y : “ 
. Tar Mitt on THe Fross, in 12 volumes, in large type, thin 

Feuix Hott. 

fo owing but excellent paper, 16mo (each 


pee eae, SR. 4x 6% inches), bound in dark red 
Siras Marner. / 


VI. - — omg Ven. cloth, limp sides, gilt top, with design 
ROTHER | ACOB, . 

and title on back and monogram on 

side in gold. Each volume is illus- 

“ xe 4 erry . ¥ 

sé = XI. Tue Spanish Gypsy, anp Orue.. Poems. trated with a frontispiece in photo 

“¢ XII. Tue Impressions or THEOPHRASTUS gravure. The set will be delivered in 


Sucu, Essays, anp LEAVES FROM A 


Note Boox. a box as shown in the cut. 








VIL. } 
“ VIIL { MIppDLEMARCH. 


“ 6X. 
| Danret. Deronpa. 
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Besides a set of the complete works of one of the world’s 
great writers in an attractive and handy size, we shall include 
one year’s subscription to THE BOOKMAN, the foremost 
literary journal of America, which will bring to you each month 
the news of the great world of letters. 

It sifts and analyzes the enormous output of the publishers 
in an entertaining, authoritative manner. 

It tells of the personal side of the lives of literary men and 
women ; what they are doing and saying; gives their views of 
the great affairs of the world—its art, literature, politics, wars 
and social questions ; it criticizes and gives expert opinions upon 
the offerings of the dramatic stage; its book reviews are strong 


and fearless ; it is valuable and entertaining ; its tone is healthful 


TR 


and optimistic; and, in short, of all literary periodicals, it is 


the nearest approach to the ideal. 





THIS IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


The regular price of The Warwick 
Edition of George Eliot’s Works 
as above described is .. . . $12.00 
The regular price of THE BOOK- 
MAN for one year(lI2numbers)is 2.00 


Es ocka6 ©. 4. + eee 


We offer both, for a 
limited time, for . 7.00 
and THE BOOKMAN for 


NOTE.—We will pay express charges on the cas youd, tegthntnk wah the 
books and postage on THE BOOKMAN. eT is cath aca kgaess oni issue. 
guarantee the books to be as described herein. 

This offer applies to new subscriptions 
to THE BOOKMAN only, and not to 7 J pddretsccccecsecsessvesseessessecsessueeneesecs. 
renewals. 





Enclosed find $7.00, 
for which send me, 
carriage free, Zhe War- 
with Edition of George 
Eliot's Works, 12 volumes, 
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| Graustark im weiter omni GQ hSO 
Castle Craneycrow 510 
Brewster's Milhions _ s150 








DoDD, MEAD & COMPANY 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
THEY HAVE SECURED FROM MESSRS. HER- 
BERT S. STONE & COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, 
THE COPYRIGHT AND PLATES OF THE 
ABOVE THREE BOOKS BY GEORGE BARR 
MSCUTCHEON. ALL OF MR. MCCUTCHEON’S 
BOOKS, THEREFORE, WILL HEREAFTER 
BE LISTED IN THEIR CATALOGUE. 











@ “Graustark” and “Castle Craneycrow” made 
| their author famous; but Mr. McCutcheon, wishing 
| to test his literary reputation, issued “‘Brewster’s 
Millions” under the nom de plume of Richard P. 
| Greaves. The novel thus published, under a name 
wholly unknown, and practically without adver- 
tising, reached the unusual sale of 40,000 copies. 


Nien Ss cliieaml 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
PUBLISHED IN RECENT YEARS 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


of the 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


Edited with Introduction, Notes.and Index, bg 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL. D., 


Editor of ‘‘ The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,’ ‘‘ Early Western Travels,”’ etc. 











The FIRST and ONLY COMPLETE publication of the original 
documents relating to the expedition. It is not in any way to be compared 


with previous works on this subject. It is DEFINITIVE in its field. 


The ATLAS, 


containing upwards 


An important 


feature is the 


very excellent § 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Mr. Victor 


of fifty maps, repro- 
duced in facsimile just 
as drawn by Clark’s 
own hand, will be of 
intense interest 
and incalculable 


Hugo Paltsits. 
CLARK 
The EDITOR, Dr. R. G. Thwaites, is the foremost / , .., interested in 


authority in the country on early Western history. His the Lowts and Glast 
. ° ° As" ‘ ; 7 Journals. Please send 
editorial work in arranging, annotating and indexing me full information 
‘ about it, with prices, etc. 

the vast amount of material adds very greatly to the 


value of the work. 


DODD, MEAD &G CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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@ The attention of the reading world is now directed on Mrs. 
Katharine Cecil Thurston, who has gained a country-wide reputa- 
tion through the publication of a new novel from her pen. 

@ In the Spring of 1903, DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
introduced Mrs. Thurston to American literature with 


“In gouth I h © “In youth 
we dream that life we dream that life 
isa straight line ; later r <3 e is a straight line; later 


we know it to be a circle, we Know it to be a circle, 


in which the present RAR in which the present 
presses on the future presses on the future 


—the future on By the author of —the future on 
the past.”” the past.”’ 


“‘The Masquerader”’ 


-@ For a first attempt, this book was accorded a most remarkable 
reception. The novel has been selling steadily since its publication, 
and it will be regarded with more than ordinary interest, now that 
the author has gained a place among the writers of the day. 

@ In “The Circle,’ Mrs. Thurston has given us “a_ virile, 
straightforward narrative of great power.” (Philadelphia Ledger.) 
The book deals with a problem that is liable to occur in anyone’s 
life, and the story holds one with a gripping interest. 


“‘ Her characterizations are vital in conception and rich in coloring.” 


—Philadelpbia Item. 


“One of the strongest and most original novels that has appeared in 
many a year.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


“A novel of unusual originality, freshness and power—one which 
moves upon a much higher plane than the fiction of the day.” —N. 2. Times. 


“The characters are sharply drawn, and have individual force.” 
—Liuterary Digest. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR WILL BE SENT PREPAID 
BY THE PUBLISHERS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


DODD, MEAD é COMPANY, Publishers, NewYork 
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FROM FOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 








THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 


Port, Nove.ist, Criric 
A Critical and Biographical Study 
By JAMES DOUGLAS 
8&vo. Jliustrated in Photogravure, etc., with views of “The Pines.” £3.50 net 


New York Globe : Sionwey Low in The Standard : New York Times Saturday Review : 

** One of the most delightful volumes “ A volume which no serious student “Strikes the personal note strongly 
of a year that was especially rich in of our contemporary literature can and warmly—very readable.” 
biography.”’ afford to neglect.” 














LIFE OF CERVANTES 
By ALBERT F. CALVERT 
With Numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. $7.00 net 








DEAR FATHERLAND A PRINCE TO ORDER 


‘ By Ex-LIEUTENANT BILSE ‘ A Nove. 

Author of * Life in a Garrison Town.” the military 4 

novel suppressed by the German Government By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
remo. $1.50 z2mo. $1.50 


“A book to cause Germany’s statesmen to redouble The adventures of an involuntary pretender to the 
their efforts to purge the army oi the elements that are throne of the imaginary Kingdom of Budavia—a 
undermining its strength.” — Washing ton Evening Star. dashing romance. 























/ 


JOHN LANE oy tarts venue NEW YORK 














THE AN ILLUSTRATED 
Monthly Magazine 


PRIN CHWs ox rrenc 
ART Al li a wae 


HE University Press has pleasure in announcing that THE PRINTING ART, which 
‘was started in March, 1903, has met with great favor, not only among printers, 
publishers, engravers, and others directly connected with the crafts with which 
it deals, but among artists, book lovers, advertisers, and business men interested in books 
and fine printing and engraving. Its pages always contain examples of the best work, and 
are full of suggestion for those at all interested in the graphic arts. Besides the many 
examples of printing and engraving to be found in its pages, it has authoritative articles 
from month to month by such men as Theodore L. De Vinne, Lindsay Swift, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C. B., Alfred W. Pollard, Charles T. Jacobi, Henry Turner Bailey, Ross Turner, 
M. H. Spielmann, Dott. Comm. Guido Biagi, Horace Hart, M.A., Miss S. T. Prideaux, and 
others. It is not in any sense a technical journal, but covers in a broad and interesting 
manner all of the topics touched upon. The subscription price is $5 per year, postpaid to 
any country within the Postal union; single copies, 50 cents. We will, however,.to intro- 
duce the magazine to the readers of THE BOOKMAN, send sample copy on receipt of 
as cents, if this advertisement is mentioned. 


THE -UNIV ERSTTY “PRESSE, tas U2 A 
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COOPER 


ENGRAVING CO, 
320 & 322 PEARL ST. 





THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“KNOB COTTAGE” FOR SALE 


Mount Pocono, Pa. 


ON MAIN LINE OF 
LACKAWANNA RAILWAY 





Cottage is twenty min- 
utes’ walk from railroad 
station. 

Is about 1900 feet 
above tidewater. 











WATER SUPPLY OF THE PUREST 








Cottage grounds about 
three acres in extent. 
Cottage is furnished. 


PRICE—MODERATE 


R. H. DODD, 372 Fifth roman NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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SESESESLELESELELELELESESESEE SS 
Tt You Want French Books 2. ccc... 


any descrip- 


tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


sed WILLIAM R. JENKINS, ““°S*** 


Peele te 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 











FFFF FFF FFFFS FFF SFFFSSFSFSFFS>F = TSF 

9 FourteentH Year. Candid, suggestive 

Criticism, literary and technical Revision, 

practical Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 

ruction. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 

Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moul- 

Mention The Bookman. R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 

BOOKS. 

Books bought in large or small quantities. 

Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
kinds, prose and verse. Inst 
(enc. ton, Thos. N. Page, and others. 
EVERITT & FRANCIS CoO. 
Mr. Francis attends personally to Appraise 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
References: Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Send stamp for Booxtet to WM. A. DRESSER, 
116 East 23d Street, New York 
and Catalogue Libraries. 








of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold 


AUTOGRAPH WALTER R_ BENJAMIN, 
LETTERS 1 West 34th St., New York 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


UR New Catalogue Amen- 
cana and Standard Books 


mailed free upon application. 
The Burnham Antique Book Store 


BASEMENT OLD SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


The Two Premier Novels 

















George 
Barr 


Beverly of 


McCutch 
eGutcheon's (Sraustark 
Marie Corelli's 


God's Good Man 


A SIMPLE LOVE STORY 


Each, 12mo, $1.50 


WHY “PAGANS”? 


‘|T"= term “pagan” literally means villa- 





, rustic or barbarian, and as used b 
Ghristians means an idolatrous or - 
less man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman or savage! Now con- 
sider the ab-urdity of applying this term an 
to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Pilato 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics and philosophy. These 
men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “ godly,"’ and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will be 
found the most exalted cOnceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socra- 
tes, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of 
the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
,8tates of probation, reward and punishment 
thancan be found in any part of the Bible. 
And in Plato’s Dialogues ll be found a per- 
fect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B.C., 
and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms i¢ontical with 
that given by our atest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “‘p - 
teachings and correct popular misconceptio 
read vol. 1 of Evolution of Ethics by The 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The 
Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 
21 illustrations, including many portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 At all Booksellers, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, Hi. ¥. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 
MANUSCRIPTS xia" sa wet'Sa 


a] pee cearee 


THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
SAMPLES 8 PRICES T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
Seut onrequest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST., PHILADELPHIA 




















For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. | 


TYPEWRITING 


@ Any kind of MANUSCRIPT neatly 
and accurately typewritten, at an un- 


usually low rate per one thousand words. 

















@ Service is prompt and efficient. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. Manu- 
scripts returned express charges prepaid. 
@ Send for card of rates and full informa- 


tion to H. S., care of The Bookman, 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Doing California” 


@ Mark Twain says: “Three months of camp life on Lake Tahoe 
would restore an Egyptian mummy and give him an appetite like an 
alligator.” 

@ The majority of California travelers pass within a few miles of 


nme a itinerant 


Lake Tahoe—that wonderful mountain lake, a mile high and half a 
mile deep, rimmed in with forests and snow capped peaks. 

q “Doing California” is a book of pictures and words that tells 
how easy and inexpensive it is to make the Lake Tahoe side trip 
from Truckee; it tells also how and when to visit every other place 
of interest in California. 

q@ It suggests the season of the year when each place is at its best; 
economizes your time by preparing schedules for these journeys; tells 
you what each will cost and with pictures and words gives a glimpse 
of each to help you determine the places you wish to go. 

@ There is a little of romance and a little of nature in ‘Doing Cali- 
fornia.”’ It tells you of the great Franciscan Missions, a century 
old, and how to see them. Names the game birds of land and water, 
and when they are in season. Describes the Big Tree Forests, 
resorts of the high mountains, the broad beaches and the beautiful 
cities. 

@ It tells besides, the facts you want to know about the fast trains to 
and through California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 
and Connections. 
Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed you promptly. Address 
E. L. LOMAX, 


Reom 613 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Prudential 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
the Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Great- 
est Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness. 














TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 





Assets, over . . ‘ ° 88 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, Including sitll ($73,900, 000) . : 75 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over . ‘ ’ . » 2 . . 13 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over * ‘ . . 16 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1904, over . ‘ . 13 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, to Dec. 31, 1904, over 92 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in force, nearly ; é ‘ ° - 6 Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in force, over " . One-half Million 


Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stip- 
ulated in Original Contracts and Voluntarily 
Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, over 5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for During 
1904, over 312 Million Dollars. 


GIBRALTAR OverONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 















THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 99 
eaten teeta c ei eee 
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Paste 
cleans and pre- 
serves the teeth. 

Mothers should realize the 

importance of preserving 

intact the primary set of 

teeth until the secondary 

or permanent set is ready 

to take its place. Let us 
send you.our booklet on “Taking Care of 
the Teeth” which contains much informa- 
tion in concise form. Children should be 
encouraged to use Dentacura Tooth Paste. 
25c, a tube. Avoid substitutes. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
7 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


Nt Digestion! 


HORSFORDS 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Why be a Dyspeptic? 
Good healt hisa 

duty you owe 

to your friends as well 


as to, Millet ba 











The 
EVERY 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 








F To the Readers 
of this Magazine| 

B* an especial arrangement with ED} 
PINAUD, the most famous of all hair pe 

and perfume manufacturers of Paris, France, | 

we will give to readers of this Magazine, who will} 


take the trouble to cut out this advertisement,) 
a sample bottle of 





‘Bd. Pinaud’s Latest Creation in Perfume, and| 


Ed. Pinaud’s Hair Tonic Eau de Quinine, 


Ed. Pinaud's Elixir Dentifrice (For the Teeth), 





|PINAUD, who desires to convince the public by| 





FRONT PAD BELT 


Giving the Popular 
Straight Front Effect 


CORRECT, HYGIENIC, 
COMFORTABLE 


OF YOUR DEALER 


Cott. 25c. Soe. Mee. a Silk, 75¢.) 
er., 
( on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. ' 
Licensed under Pat., Dec. 5, 1899. 








This offer is made by the Parfumerie ED. 


actual test of the superiority of ED. PINAUD’S| 
toilet preparations over those of all other manu- 
facturers ; that is to say, to give to that part of the| 
public who are under the impression that ED. 
PINAUD’S Hair Tonics and Perfumes are too} 
|high pricéd, an opportunity.to test them. Cut| 
out this ad., enclose roc. in silver or stamps, to} 
cover cost of packing and mailing, include name} 
— address, and send to 


| Rd. Pinaud’s American Oflces, 


\Ed. Pinaud Building, Dept. G. | 
| «64-90 FIFTH AVENUE), New York 
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Transmits Energy 


OUR stomach is the dynamo of your body. It should supply 

all the power needed to keep every organ and function in full 

vigor and health. Its ability to do this depends upon the food you 
eat and the air you breathe. @ A diet of starch and sugar alone will not 
build the perfect body, nor will it adequately sustain life. Foods that make 
fat do not make brawn. ‘‘Pre-digested’’ foods weaken the stomach by reliev- 
ing it of the work that Nature intended it to do. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


makes the stomach strong by enabling it to do its own work and this strength- 
ens every organ of the body. 4 The wheat kernel contains all the elements 
of nutrition, and Shredded Wheat Biscuit contains ‘all the wheat kernel. 

Always serve according to directions—there are over 250 recipes by famous 
cooks—and the result will not only be delicious, but will prove to you that 
you are eating a food containing the maximum of nutritive value. q Tris- 
cuit, the whole wheat cracker as bread, toast or wafer, delicious with 
butter, cheese or preserves. It makes delicious sandwiches. 


Send for ‘‘The Vital Question Cook Book,’’ free 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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For 
Salads 


CILHENNY’S 


£5 
bo ) 


I" wil 

Lov 
dash or two o 

McILHENNY’S 
Tabasco Sauce will 

your salads, 

, roasts, ete. Try 

and you will 

e why it has 

in use nearly half 

a century in the lead- 

ing hotels and restau- 

rants and by the best 

families throughout 
the land. 

Besiles giving a spicy, piquant 
flavor, it creates a keen appetite and 
insures good digestion. 

Ask your dealer for 
’ THE ORIGINAL 
Mclihenny’s, "Taree see 
Free tooklet of new recipes o 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, 
New Iberia, La. 


Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 


Modern Soap’ 








(Established 1879.) 
** Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Ask your physician about it. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us. 

10c. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada. 











Ghis man did 
not insist on getting the 


KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE BUTTON 


He will finally throw it away. 
Moral: Don't buy collar buttons to throw away 
buy the KREMENTZ and be comfortable. 
It is easy to button 
Easy to unbutton 
Always stays buttoned 
It is the standard of quality 
The dealer who don’t keep KREMENTZ 
Buttons will tell you his is just as good. Don’t 
believe him. Insist on the KREMENTIZ and take 
no other. 
If damaged in any way, may be exchanged for 
new one, without cost, at any dealer. 


“ Story of Collar Button ”’ gives styles and sizes, sent for postal. 


KREMENTZ & CO, 
76 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 
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Break 
Away 





It’s like getting out of prison into the 
sweet, pure air of freedom again, when 
one “really succeeds ”’ in breaking away 
from the Coffee habit. 


Coffee is said to have more victims 
than any other nerve-destroying habit 
and works more in secret. The aches 
and ails are not often charged to the real 
cause—Coffee—until one breaks away 
and quits for 10 days. Then the truth 
comes out. It doubles the speed in the 
return to health if Postum Coffee is used, 
for the elements are there to rebuild the 
broken-down nerve cells. 








And Postum well-made is a delicious 
Coffee, mild and smooth, with that 
“crisp” fldvor everyone enjoys. 


There’s a meaty little book, ‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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If your 
grocer can- 
not supply 
you, send to 
us for free 
sample and 




















Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


A Coffee Drinker 


is between the deep sea and good health, if he did 
but know how good and wholesome and fascinat ing 
a drink is 


Figprune Cereal Coffee 


It's only ignoranee that keeps people tied to the 
coffee habit. Knowledge and the use of it makes the 
human race better, healthier, happier. 
100 per cent for health. Your grocer has it. 
pared in California’s famous fruit belt by 


THE FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., 
287 Market St. 


San Jose, 
California. 



























Figprane is 
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Tf you are not particular 


about what kind of cigarettes you 
smoke, our method of doing busi- 
ness will not interest you ; bet if 
you appreciate a cigarette of Tone, 
Quality and Individuality, you 
will be glad to know about our 
MADE. - ®TO -ORDER cigarette 
business. Our BOOKLET, which 
is FREE, tells all about it. Samples 
(UNMARKED) twenty-five cents 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


100 good Turkish or Egyptian 
cigarettes marked with your initials, 
name or monogram, packed attrac- 
a eee | 











PINKUS BROTHERS 
Dept. 7, 56 New Street, New York City 




























‘sitver PLATE THAT WEARS’ 


our Choice 
Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and the 
quality known to be the best made, 
if you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade-mark— 







herr ae 

Not alone Spoons, but Forks, Knives, anda 
great variety of Fancy Serving Pieces can 
be supplied to match. Remember the com- 
. plete stamp **4847 ROGERS BROS.”’ 

— 

Our New Catalogue “ ©.7 ” 
contains all the latest styles, in- 
cluding the Vintage pattern. 







(leteruent onal Bilver Co., 


MERIDEN, 
ON 


ALSO 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA. 


A sk for 
Meriden Silver 
Polish. 
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ONLY REAL CURE 


GRIP 


STUBBORN COLDS 


ORANGEINE 


(Powders) 


Proven by many seasons—Countless cases. 
Act Promptly—Dispel After Effects. No alcohol. 
No narcotics. No drug effect. 

Full, simple directions and composition in 
every package. 


TRIAL PACKACE FREE 
Ocan ne is sold by progressive druggists eve: 
he, Be, oe Lav ony (the family economy SS pomde r) . 7 
Oc trial package 





of request we will mail 


free, with full Secean compositions and wide human 
experiences. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 

































THE BOOKMAN 


ADVERTISER 





A delicious beauti- 

fier, preserver and 

cleanser of the teeth; 

makes the breath sweet 

and the gums less tender. 

The Metal Box is a handy 

esas kage for the toilet table and 

traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 


or stain. 95 Cents, at all Druggists. 
C. H. Strong & Co., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 

























1877. No New Discovery 1905. 


Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 
Without the Use of the Knife. 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


The only institution in the world where cancer and 

tumors (‘that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
plete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 
accomplish for you. Ask your family pbysician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 





» Nov. 13th, 1904 
Mr. Hersert D. Suivers, Philadelphia, Pa 


Dear Sir :—For the past two years 1 have been hunt- 
ing for the brand of cigars that was distinctively my 
smoke, but failed to find at. Last wister 1 did finda 
cigar that suited me perfectly in every particular except the 
price, which for me was prohibitive. Now / do not 
know how your Panetela ts going to wear, but it starts 
in with a rush, and each cigar that / smoke tastes better 
than the one before. Jt ts lucky for me that the price 
ts so moderate or | should certainly have to go to the 
poorhouse. Every one 1 have met so far accuses me of 
getting reckless and smoking 15¢. cigars. 

Yours truly, 





The above letter is from a professor 
in a prominent New England College, 
and whilst | am aware that testimonials 
published without their signatures are 
open to suspicion, it would be mani- 
festly not generous for me to give the 
professor's name and address to the 
public. 

I am sure, however, that he would 
consent to my giving "his name confi- 
dentially to any ‘‘ doubting Thomas” 
who questions the authenticity of this 
letter. The best of it is he continues 
to order my cigars, and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt in the world that he will 
continue to do so for years to come. 

It is not easy to convince smokers 
that I am selling cigars by the hundred 
at strictly wholesale prices, but fortu- 
nately | do not have to convince mena 
second time. It is only a question of 
getting men to try the cigars. 

| repeat — that no other cigar in the 
world so good as mine is sold to the con- 
sumer at less than nearly doubleits price. 

To convince, | make an offer so broad 
and liberal, that I fail to see how any 
reasonable man can fail to take advan- 
tage of it. 

MY OFFER IS: | will, upon re- 
quest, send one hundred Shivers’ 
Panetela cigars on approval to a 
reader of THE BOOKMAN, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining ninety at 
my expense, if he is not pleased; 
but if he keeps them he is to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 

In ordering, please use business letter- 
head, or enclose business card, and state 


whether strong, medium or mild cigars 
are preferred. 








Think a moment what this offer Shivers’ 
means—you get the cigars without ad- | Panetelas 

« -} , “ ; EXACT SIZE 
vancing a penny. You are at libertyto | XeC. che 
give them a thorough trial, smoking ten 











(one a day it youso please), comparing them with your 
favorite cigar, and then if not satisfied, you are at lib- 
erty to return the remaining cigars at my expense. 
The only possible risk that you run, is that you may 
smoke ten cigars that possibly may not altogether 
yt you—if they don't we have no quarrel whatever. 

they do, you are getting a much better cigar than 
you have ever bought before for the same money and 
I] have made a customer, so we are both benefited. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 


Manufacturer of Cigars, 
906 Fitpert Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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MEDIGERRANI K 


By The Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“Drinzessin Victoria Luise” 


From New York, April 4th, 1905 


DURATION 2% DAYS 


Itinerary Azores (25 hours’ stay), Ma- 
deria (27 hours), Canary Islands (12 
hours), Mcitealtas (Granada, Alhambra, 
68 hours), Algiers (34 hours), Palmero (11 
hours), Naples (28 hours), and Genoa. 





This same steamer will continue on a 
14days cruise to Hambrrg, leaving 
Genoa April 30th, 1905, for Villefranche, 
Sarma. Sardinia, Tunis, Algiers, Oran, 
Gibraltar, L'sbon, Oporto, Dover and 
Hamburg. Where can the tourist or one 
in search of health find such a delightfal 
cruise as this’? 


RATES $90 AND UPWARD 


During June, July and August 
12 SUMMER CRUISES 
By 8.8. “P rinzessin Victoria Luise.” 
“ Meteor,” “Moltke,” and “ Ham- 
burg.” 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
37 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 





} 
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Live Better! 








Save More! 





After all, it is these two things 
for which all men are striving. 
It is the big idea that goes to 
bed with us all. Most men fail 
in both. Our plan is simple, 
safe and restful. Cannot fail to 
bring both results. Write us 
for (free) booklet. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. #2 


921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


complewon. A positive relief for chapped 
thafieg and all skin afflictions. 
Mennen’s face on every box. Be wre that 
Mee t the original. Sold everywhere, or 
mail 15 cents Sample free. 
GERHARD MENWEN CO. Newen M1 


mies Henne’ Viet Taleum =e 








Are Offered by the 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


During JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 
upon the Superb Twin-Screw Steamers 

7 z Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 
Moltke,” “Hamburg” and “Meteor” 


To NORWAY, to the NORTH 
CAPE and SPITZBERGEN. 


To SCOTLAND the the ORKNEY and 
SHETLAND ISLES, and ICELAND. 


AROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. 


To the principal Seaside os of 
GERMANY, ENGLAN 
BELGIUM, SPAIN, FRANCE 
and HOLLAND. 
Ample time allowed to 
view all points of interest. 
For detail information 
regarding itineraries, rates, 
&e., apply to 


35-37 Broadway, N. Y. 


1229 Walnut Street, Phila. 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Or their Agents. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYD: 
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TOWARD THE 
END OF WINTER>3 


we look forward to the warmth 
and sunshine of Spring. Toward 
the end of life we look forward 
CONG etl cehuccte) Com balimciaativeme) (i 
age—but are often disappointed. 


DULL Dt 





A Continuous Instalment En- 
dowment policy in the Equitable 
makes your future comfort ab- 
solutely sure—and meanwhile 
protects your family. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL 2%Vico Pres 











For full information fill out this coupon or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New Vork 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for $............sceeeeeeeees if issued to a person 


years of age. beneficiary vears of age. 
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A Guarantee 
that means something 


To any one purchasing Caw Walf-hose 
for men, or cotton ribbed hose for 
misses, bearing the well-known trade-mark 
clearly stamped on the toe, we beg to state that should any 

; of our goods, after a fair trial, prove unsatisfactory to the 
wearer or purchaser through any fault in the making, if returned to us with the dealer’s 
name, date of purchase, as well as purchaser’s name, we will gladly and promptly rectify by 
sending direct from the mill, free of charge, perfect goods in exchange. 








































Every live deale »r that serves 

his customers’ interests is 
bound to appreciate this gen- 
erous offer of ours, and we 
trust it will have a tendency 
to rectify the practise of oc- 
easiona! substitution of infe- 
rior goods for the famous 


for styles 


5 P12: Arich Cardinal and 
Navy Blue Mixture. 
5P1: Black outside and 
White inside, giving a 
rich Oxford Mixture 
effect. Recommend- 
ed for tender feet. 
These goods are medium 
weight cottons; 25c. per pair 
—6 pairs $1.50. 
In case he wil] not supply you, do not 
accept a substitute, but order from us 
direct. The goods will be promptly 
shipped to you express or postpaid to 
any point in U.S. upon receipt of 
above price. 


Our Art Catalogue is Free, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and will be of 
great assistance to you in select- 
ing the latest and most popular 
styles in men’s hosiery. Send 
for it, and we will keep you 
posted on the latest effects, as 
we are constantly adding new 
styles to our already large 
assortment. 
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SHAW 
STOCKING 


COMPANY, 70 New Fletcher St., 











Lowell, Mass., U. S: As 3 
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“YOU DONT GET DONE : — 
WHEN YOU BUY A“GUNN 





from Chicago daily, March 1 to 

May 15, with correspondingly 

low rates from other points, via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 

Choice of routes. 
If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this « 
home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have 1 
candy. Itis absolutely pure and wholesome, and the best candy ever 
made for children. I want to caution you against inferior imitation 
of my Toffee. Be sure that you get the original ** Mackintosh’s 
Toft e.”" Ask your dealer, and ifhe cannot supply you send me Ten 
Cents in stamps f ra sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-lb. Family 
Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 101 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


ountry and in England (the 
vade it the great international 


as skillfully prepared 
pure and delicious as 





CANDIES 


THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE: 








Dust. Dirt and Germs are 
best - removed from floors by 
first sweeping with a cloth-cov- 
ered broom moistened with water 
containing just a little 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


The Odorless 
Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid, powerful, safe and 
economical. Instantly destroys foul 
odors and disease-breeding matter. Dilute 
according to directions on the bottle for 
household use. 

Sold in quart bottles only by druggists 
everywhere. An illustrated booklet with 
valuable samttary information mailed free. 
Address Henry B Platt 42 Cliff St., N. Y. 


Your Baby plays on the 
floor where dust and germs 
f abound. To remove these and 
prevent sickness, sweep as sug- 
gested above 





ARE 
You 
A THINKER? 


Brain wears away day by day in 
just the proportion that it is used, 
but will become stronger and keener 
than before if daily rebuilt by proper 
food—the true way! 





Grape-Nuts 


the scientific food, contains the brain- 
building elements in just the right 
proportion, and 10 days’ trial will 
show any brain-weary, nervous per- 
son the Road to Wellville. 

It’s worth while! 


There's a reason. 








hs PIANO 


1\ 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of . 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can owna VOSE 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 
explanations. 


ANO CO 60 Bo on St., Boston I 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 



















CONTENTS FOR APRIL 





Chronicle and Comment 

































Respectfully Declined . : 2 The Writer in Politics (with illustration) ‘ 122 ~ 
Andrew D. White's Reminiscences (with portrait) - 454 Russian Underground Literature (with illustration) ; — { 
Oliver Herford (portrait) - 55 Twentieth Century Alchemists—Curious Letters if 
The late Guat low Wallace (with portrait) - 116 provoked by the serial publication of Edwin Lefévre’s ia 
The System of Dr. Tarr and Professor Fetber - 116 The Golden Flood—Originals of the Characters (with {fi 
The Benjamin Harrison Memorial Window . 117 portrait of Mr. Lefévre) ° ° —S if 
H. V. Esmond’s Love and the Woman = illus- Broke of Covenden if 
tration) a 118 John Wise, author of The Lion's Skin (portrait) ‘ = ; 
Mr. Thomas and Farce . . - 19 Owen Johnson, author of In the Name eo — 
Mr. Edeson as Strongheart (illustration) ‘ . 7 ( ait) 127 
Mr. Shaw on Shakespeare R ° . 9 Old Graham Again : : é ‘ . ie 
Miss Walsh in The Woman in the Case ; - 120 An Academic Junius. ; $ ° ’ 128 
You Never Can Tell (cartoon) . 5 . Mrs. Wharton (portrait) ‘ ‘ J . = 
Gifts with a String ° . ° —. The Key to Disraeli : " ° ‘ - jo 
Hans Christian Andersen (illustrated) , ; Paut Harsoe 131 
The Lament of the Men of er at the Tomb of Philippos 
(Poem) . ? DuFFIELD OSBORNE 136 
The Future of Trollope . P ; ‘ . EuGene Wenpett Harter 137 
Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 
Part IV. President Harrison in Office . : . Harry Tuurston Peck 142 
Authors’ Letter Boxes. II. Carolyn Wells (iltustrated) . Carotyn WELLS 159 
The Passing Away of = Editor. ; ; . Ricuarp Le GaALiienne 166 
Chartran (illustrated) * . ‘ ‘ . TT. Francis L’Espicarie pe Tessan 168 





Recent Amusing Verse 
Gawayne and the Green Knight—With Lead and Line—A 
Parody Anthology—The Rubdiyat of a Persian Kitten—Ruthless 
Rhymes—Misrepresentative Men—Grimm Tales Made Gay— 
Nautical Lays of a Landsman . ‘ . H. W. Boynton 176 


The Day’s Work and Some Recent Books 
The House of Hawley—The Fire of — meen? 


















The Grey World—Hurricane Island. . Freperic Taser Cooper 180 
Three Books of the Month 
1. Multiple Personality é . Apert Warren Ferris 185 
ll. Mr. Cahan’s ‘ The White Terror and the Red” . . Epwin Lerivre 186 
lll. Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘ In the Arena ”’ : ‘ . Perry Enpers 188 
Amanda of the Mill. Part Vi. . ; ‘ ‘ . Marie Van Vorst 190 
In Self-Defence (Fiction) ; _ P ‘ . R. F. Foster 210 
The Book Mart 
Readers’ Guide to Books Received P . - 214 The Best Selling Books . ‘ ° . - 224 
Sales of Books During the Month ° - 221 

















PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 








Manuscripts submitted to Tue Bookman should be addressed to ‘The Edstors of Tue Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are lrable to be mislatd or lost 
Dopp, Msap & Comrany, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1905, by Doop, Meap & Company: «All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








The School of Life Henry Van Dyke 


A sane, optimistic, and encouraging little book. 1amo. so cents met (postage 3 cents). 


bag ver mae 8 Frederick Palmer 


“He seizes on the vital point of a scene and fastens it on the reader’s memory. . . . The 
vividness of the moment and the permanent charm of literature."—London Academy. Ill. 1amo. 
$1.50 met (postage 14 cents). 


Great Englishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century Sidney Lee 


“Clear and incisive, like the lines of an etching, are the biographical studies of the various 
rsonages. There is just sufficient of historic surroundings to act asa background.”—New 
ork Times Review. lll. 8vo0. $1.75 met (postage 16 cents), 


The Temper of the Seventeenth 2 Wendell 
Century in English Literature etn 


“ For their candor, justice and high ideals there can be nothing but praise, and in the grace 
adequacy and dignity of their style all lovers of the inevitable word must rejoice ’’—J/. Y. 
Evening Post. 12m0. $1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 


The suas ee Salomon Reinach 


“The individual common sense, the happy and sometimes sharply incisive phrases, and the 
broadly critical spirit of the book are traits rare in an outline of this sort.”—7h#e Outlook. Ill. 
8v0. $2.00 met (postage ao cents). 


FICTION 
The Soldier of the Valley Nelson Lloyd 


“It would be difficult to find anywhere in recent fiction a novel that is so vivid and graphic a 
picture of life.”—Brooklyn Eagle. Ul. $1.50. 


The Undercurrent Robert Grant 


“It is a great novel in that it presents each typical phase of modern life as a master would paint 
it, seizing the supreme moment and interpreting its significance."—New York Sun. lll. §1.50. 


The Last Hope Henry Seton Merriman 


“The fine exciting story is developed with all the skill, the sense of proportion, and the dramatic 
force which so accomplishede story-teller had at command.”—London Times. Ul. $1.50. 


The Golden Bowl Henry James 


““What George Meredith has done for the England of his time, Henry James is doing for this 
country.”—New York Evening Sun. 2 vols. $1.50. 


Miss Civilization: A Comedy Richard Harding Davis 


A brilliant little comedy of up-to-date life. 50 cents wef (postage 3 cents). 
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NEW 
NOVEL 


Robert 
Grant 


THE 
ORCHID 


The Miss 
Lydia Arncld, a very 
costly and exotic flower 


orchid is 


blooming in the hot- 
house atmosphere of 
the smartest of smart 
sets. The story is a 


brief and brilliant study 


NEW 
WORK 


F, Hopkinson 
Smith 


AT CLOSE 
RANGE 


The dramatic power, 


sympathetic under- 
standing of character, 
and humor 


which distinguish Mr. 


pleasant 


Smith’s writings have 
never been more posi- 
tively shown than in 


NEW 
BOOK 


E. W. 
Hornung 


STINGAREE 


A series of captivating 
adventures that throw 
into relief a daring and 
delightful character 
destined to become as 
familiar and popular as 


the celebrated Raffles 














himself. 


Illustrated. $41.50 


this book. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


of American society. 


Illustrated in Color. $41.25 











ICONOCLASTS: A BOOK OF DRAMATISTS 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


Illuminating critical studies of the revolutionary Continental playwrights, including an important 
essay on Ibsen. Mr. Huneker’s work is remarkable for originality of view and boldness and novelty 
of phrase. 


12mo. $1.50 net (postage 13 cents). 





ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


A companion volume to Madame Waddington’s popular and entertaining “ Letters of a Diplomat's 
Wife.” These letters give a picture of royal, papal, official, and social Rome which rivals her previous 
descriptions of London and Moscow. 


With 24 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net (postage extra). 





THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Mrs. Stevenson has written for each volume of this edition an intimate account of the cir- 
cumstances under which the book was written, which throws a new light on Stevenson’s work. 
The books will be uniform in size and appearance, and each volume will be sold separately. 


FROM NEW PLATES FULL ANNOUNCEMENT LATER 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW I[MPORTATIONS 


The Life of 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


By SIR ALFRED LYALL. With portraits, efc. 8vo, 2 vols., $7.50 net. 
“ The personal interest of the book is great enough of itself to recommend it; there is nothing in its pages to show, 
indeed, that their author had any other intention. But its political interest is yet greater. In that respect it is of more 
value than any other book of the kind that has been published for years.”.— 7he Padi Mail Gazette. 


More Roumanian Folk-Songs 
SONGS OF THE VALIANT VOIVODE 


and other strange Folk-lore. For the first time collected from Roumanian Peasants, and set forth in English 
ELENE VACARESCO, who also collected the Roumanian Folk-Songs published under the title of 
“The Bard of Dimbovitza.”" Square 8vo, $2.50 me?. 
Another brilliant book from a field of literature almost untouched. 


The Indispensable Handbook of Architecture 
A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. For the Student, Craftsman and Amateur. By the late Professor BANISTER 
FLETCHER, Prof. Architecture, King’s College, London, and BANISTER F. FLETCHER, Architect. Fifth 
edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged, with about 2000 tllustrations, including 124 full-page reproductions 
from photographs of the chief buildings of the world, and 165 full-page reproductions of specially prepared 
drawings of architecture, ornament and construction. Thick 8vo, $6.00 net. 

This volume forms a concordance and classified handbook to all the styles of architecture, prepared upon 
a comparative and analytical basis. 


JOHN OF GAUNT 


King of Castile and Leon, Duke of Aquitaine and Lancaster, Earl of Derby, Lincoln and Leicester, Seneschal 
of England. By SYDNEY ARMITAGE-SMITH. With illustrations. 8Vvo, $4.50 ne/. 

This is the only life yet written of this “ greatest subject in England,” “friend of Chaucer,” * defender 

of Wiclif,” founder of the great house of Lancaster. It gives an admirable and accurate view of the 


fourteenth century. DAI NIP P ON 


Tue BRITAIN OF THE EAST. A Study in National Evolution. By Dr. HENRY DYER, Late Principal of the 
Imperial College of Tokio. 8vo, $3.50 mer. 
“* A treatise of so comprehensive and illuminating a character as to warrant its inclusion in the front rank of works 
on the evolution and present stage of development of the Island Empire.” —N. Y. Outlook. 


THROUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE 


Fourteen Thousand Miles a-Wheel among the Temples and People of the Indian Plain. By WILLIAM HUNTER 

WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., and FANNY BULLOCK WOKKMAN. W2/h a map and 202 tllustrations. 8Vv0, $4.50 net. 

The record of an arduous and painstaking tour of research among the astonishing monuments of ancient 
Indian architecture, very many of which are reproduced in the volume. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART. New volumes. Each, $2.00 net 


All Schools and Periods will be represented in this Library, but only the greatest Masters will be included as 
— Biographies. The rest will be treated in relation to their fellows and forerunners as incidents of 
a development. 

















Diirer 
By T. STURGE MOORE. With 53 illustrations. 


Verrochio Medizval Art—s:2-1350 
By MAUD CRUTWELL. With 48 full-page illustrations. By W.R. LETHABY. With 66 full-page 


and 124 text illustrations. 
Nearly Ready 


PISANELLO, by G. F. HILL. With 50 illustrations. GIOTTO, by BASIL DE SETINCOURT. Wh 45 tllustrations. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 


The drawings in this new series will be reproduced on a large scale on a page 11% inches by 8% inches. The 
volumes will each contain 48 reproductions, many of them printed in tints, and of these four or five will 
3 mounted on a colored paper in harmony with the tint in which the illustration is printed. 4to. Each, 
2.50 mel. 
Burne-Jones. By T. Martin Woop. Holbein. By A. Lys Batpry. 


Albrecht Diirer. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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sm Little, Brown & Co.'s Spring Books 


“A SPELL-BINDING CREATION” 
































MYSTERIOUS 
MR. SABIN 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of ‘‘ Anna the Adventuress,’’ ‘‘ The Betrayal,’’ etc. 








Deals with an intrigue of international moment. Intensely readable 
for the drafnatic force with which the story is told, the absolute origin- 
ality of the underlying creative thought, and the strength of all the men 
and women who fill the pages.—/#ttsburg Times. 


397 pages. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

















Fourth Printing. 


MY LADY CLANCARTY By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


“Author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase,’’ etc. 


A gallant romance founded on the true story of the beautiful Elizabeth ye who married the 
Jacobite Earl of Clancarty. illustrated in tint by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo. $1.50. 


ON THE FIRING LINE and HAMILTON BROCK FULLER 


A South African romance with a brave Canadian trooper for the hero, and a charming English girl 
for the heroine. Frontispiece. i12mo. $1.50. 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL By FRANK LEWIS NASON 


Author of ‘‘The Biue Goose,”’ etc. 


A powerful American novel dealing with the beginnings of Orange growing in California. 
12mo. $1.50. 


A KNOT OF BLUE By WILLIAM R. A. WILSON 


Author of ‘‘ A Rose of Normandy.’’ 
A romance abounding in intrigue, adventure and the joy of living and achieving, with the scenes 
laid in old Quebec. iMustrated. $12mo. $1.50. 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Chancellor,’’ etc. 


A romantic novel of the first order, with the beautiful Princess Ruperta of Waldavia for the heroine. 
IMustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


PSYCHE. A Romance of the Reign of Tiberius. By WALTER S. CRAMP 


A faithful portrayal of Rome of the period, with a beautiful Greek dancing maiden for the heroine. 
Iustrated. i2mo. $1.50. 


THE COMING OF THE KING By JOSEPH HOCKING 


Author of ‘‘ All Men Are Liars,”’ etc. 
An engrossing romance of the time of the restoration of Charles II of 7 
Hlustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH By MABEL W. DANIELS. 


Impressions of a Music student, interwoven with a typically German love story. i2mo. $1.25. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL, author of « Power Through Repose,”’ etc. 


In her new book Miss Call shows us how in the main affairs of life we may be spared the pain and 
annoyance of doing right in the wrong way, avoid the distressing waste of nervous force, and gain new 
life and power for work. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.33. 


THE OUTLOOK BEAUTIFUL 


By LILIAN WHITING, author of «The World Beautiful,” etc. 


Miss Whiting’s new book deals with the mystery of death, and the relations between the life that is 
now and the life which is tocome. 16mo. $1.00 net; white and gold, $1.25 net. Postage additional. 


Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





NOW READY 


NOW READY 


De Profundis 


By OSCAR WILDE. With portrait from the etching by J. C. Kelly 


12mo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 


Written while its unfortunate author was a prisoner in Reading Gaol, De Profundis contains what 
is probably the most sincere and personal expression of his peculiarly artificial and sensitive 
nature. He records his bitterness toward society on his downfall, his abject grief during his first 
months of prison discipline, and then the gradual growth of a repentant spirit, and a courageous 
resolve to go out into the world and complete his artistic career. As a human document this work 
possesses unique value and interest, and the beauty of its style entitles it toa high place in the 





literature of the time. 








The 
United 
States 


1607-1904 


A HISTORY 
OF THREE CENTURIES 
OF PROGRESS 


By W. E. Chancellor 
and F. W. Hewes 


TEN PARTS 
each complete 
in itself and 
sold separately 


Each, $3.50 net 


NOW READY 


Part I. 
Colonization, 1607-1697 


Part Il. 
Colonial Union, 1698-1774 


“ The authors of this new 
history of the United 
States seem to have 
adopted something of the 
— and discursive 
style of Macaulay, with 
the result that familiar 
historic events and char- 
acters acquire new inter- 
est by the manner in 
which they are treated.” 

—Indianapolis News. 


Send for descriptive 


circular 





THE ROMANCE OF 


Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK 
With an introduction by Frangois Coppée. 12mo; fully illustrated 


As students of Victor Hugo know, his relations with Madame 
Drouet made the romance of Hugo's life. Hugo’s own letters to 
Juliette were published in France some time ago. Her love- 
letters in reply, or, perhaps, rather the letters which inspired 
Victor Hugo's correspondence, are now for the first time made 
public. They throw an interesting lighton one of the most 
remarkabie attachments in literary history. 


The Kaiser as He Is 


Or the Real Wilhelm II 
By HENRI DE NOUSSANNE 


Translated by Walter Littlefield. r2mo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 


A witty, keen, and incisive, arraignment of Emperor William 
Il of Germany. M. de Noussanne has the French capacity for 
picturesque presentation, and his book is a brilliant commentary 
on a brilliant man. 


The Physical Culture Life 


A Guide for All who Seek the Simple Laws of Abounding Health 
By H. IRVING HANCOCK 
Author of “Japanese Physical Training,” “Jiu Jitsu Combat 
Tricks,’ etc. 12mo, illustrated. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 


This volume presents in a clear and succinct way the real aim 
and methods of the physical culture movement that is marching 
onward in England and in the United States. It explains all of 
the essential and ascertained facts of physical culture with the 
idea of inducing every reader to begin to be his own safe physical 
custodian. 











Sooseners GP. PUTNAM’S SONS aiituncn 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 
A Self-Made Man’s Wife 


HER LETTERS TO HER SON 


BEING THE WOMAN'S VIEW OF CERTAIN FAMOUS CORRESPONDENCE 


By Charles Eustace Merriman 


Author of “‘ Letters from a Son to his Self-Made Father” 



















This book introduces another member of the well-known 
Graham family of Chicago. The self-made man’s wife turns 
out to have an amusing, lovable old lady with a very neat wit 
and a substantial fund of old-fashioned common sense. Her 
letters to her son show how she brought him up in the way 
he should go, and one also gathers that she had a good deal 
to do with the bringing-up of the old self-made merchant 
himself. 














12mo, with illustrations by F. T. Richards. $1.50 












The Belchamber 


By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS 


- 
Girl of Author of “All that Was Possible,” etc. 12mo0; $1.50 


A truthful and particularly engaging novel of very 








| a fashionable English society. The people of the book are 
. real personalities, and, in striking contrast to the mere 
Gloria action and incident of the present-day fiction, they change 





and develop among the influences and circumstances 
which surround them. Here is ‘‘Sainty,” the frail and 
shy boy who becomes Marquis of Belchamber; his stern 
Scotch mother; Lord Arthur, the handsome, lovable, 
With Illustrations spendthrift younger brother ; and all the others, gay and 

in Color sad, worldly, selfish, weak, scheming for their own ends, 


Se who together make a veritable new ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 
12M0 ; $1.50 ? 


Baas taccias A Book Full of Girls 





By 
CLARA DRISCOLL 











of Texas By ANNA FULLER 
A : Author of ‘‘A Literary Courtship,” 
There are fascinating “A Venetian June,” etc. 











descriptionsof the r2ino ; Illustrated, $1.50 

rough, romantic life of This book is filled to the brim 
the plains when men with happy school-girls, and 
were quick with their overflowing with innocent mis- 
love and quicker with chief and fun. Madge, and 
their hate. The story Patty, Blythe and Olivia, are at 
moves rapidly with that ‘‘ betwixt and between” 
strong,thrilling scenes, age when the great questions 
and the reader’s inter- are how high up the hair should 
est is held to the go, and just how much boot-top { 











dramatic close. should be left below the skirt. 


Sockseliers G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS oa hestm 
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Recently Published 











MR. CEORCE HORTON’S 


THE MONKS’ TREASURE 


A Romance of the Isles of Greece 


‘‘In Mr. Horton’s new novel, ‘ The Monks’ Treasure,’ 
will be found that rare combination, a thrilling tale put in 


an idyllic setting, told with genuine literary art.’’ 
—New York Globe 


Frontispiece by C. M. RELYEA. Bound in Cioth !2mo 
$1.50 postpaid 


MISS ALICE WINTER’S 








ve 
‘‘ This isa romance of the great wheat country, breathes the THE 
spirit of the Northwest, and is told in a simple, direct and forceful PRIZE 
manner. The action is swift, and there are many dramatic passages. 
Best of all, the optimistic, buoyant, indefatigable temperament of the HaBpy 
true American is ever kept in the foreground.” 
— St. Paul Pioneer Press ° 
Drawings by R. M. CROSBY. Bound in Cloth, |2mo, By ALICE WINTER 
$1.50 postpaid I 

















MISS CERALDINE BONNER’S 


THE PIONEER 


The Bonanza Days of the Seventies 


‘* A richly picturesque and stirring tale of Nevada and California 
in the seventies. Before a background of seething activities and 
startling contrasts move the strong figures of a great social drama. 

‘* And over all rule the charm of lovely women, the strength of 
manly men, the sweet potency of a fight won by hearts brave and true.”’ 


Six beautiful pictures by HARRISON FISHER. 
Bound in Cloth, !2mo, $1.50 postpaid 


MR. EDCAR UFFINCTON VALENTINE’S 


HECLA SANDWITH 


‘* An old-fashioned love story of the kind that delights us all. 
An excellent study of character also, and a thoroughly charming 
picture of life in the fifties in a Pennsylvania town. 

** In ‘ Hecla Sandwith’ we have a work of art, finished in detail 
and beautiful in color. To the graceful touch of the poet are added 
the strength of the realist and the imagination of the romancer.’’ 


Bound in Cloth, !2mo, $1.50 postpaid 


























THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 
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The Best New Novels 





By the Author of “The Cost” 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


The degrading influence of the trusts, 
and the mad strife for the fruits of the 
“Plum Tree’”’ are the foundation stones 
of this powerful new romance, written by the author of “ The Cost.”’ 
On that foundation he has builded a love story of the highest order ; 
interesting, ennobling, purifying, showing the way to the best in life through 
the beautiful devotion and love of a true woman. 


With exceptionally fine illustrations by E. M. Ashe. Bound in cloth. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 








First to Arrive in this Years Fiction 


Ohe — 
Millionaire 
Baby 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
Author of ‘‘ The Filigree Ball’’ 





“This stirring, this absorbing, this 
admirable tale.” — Mew York Sun. “ Cer- 
tain to keep you up to the wee sma’ 
hours.”"—Chicago Journal. “One reads 
from page to page with breathless inter- 
est."——Vew York Times. ‘‘ The reader 
is kept in a state of tiptoe expectation 
from chapter to chapter.” —Boston Her- 
ald. 


Six beautiful drawings by A. I. Keller. Bound in Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 














THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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HARPERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 











By Flinor Glyn 


A lively, sparkling story by Elinor Glyn, author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’’ Evangeline is an 
irresistible ‘creature with glorious red hair and amazing eyes, full of guileful innocence and 
innocent guile. Alone in the world she has but one confidant—her diary—-a wonderful jumble of 


humor and charm into which the reader is allowed to peep. 


Here is the first sentence: ‘I 


wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, because that is evidently what I shall 
become now. I read ina book all about it ; it is being nice looking and having nothing to live on.” 


Post 8vo, $1.50. 





THE CANDIDATE 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 


The adventures and romance of a Presidential 
candidate during a campaign tour through the 
West. A rattling good political novel. 

Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE SLANDERERS 
By Warwick Deeping 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Uther and 
Igraine,’’ picturing life in a little gossiping 
village community. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE BELL IN THE FOG 
By Gertrude Atherton 


A new volume of short stories by the author of 
‘The Conqueror,” subtle in conception and 
exquisite in workmanship. Post 8vo, $1.25. 


DOWN TO THE SEA 
By Morgan Robertson 


A book of new sea-yarns by this popular writer 
of stories of the sea. Post 8vo, $1.25. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES By T. W. Higginson 


The author has written the complete history of 
our country from 986 A.D. down to the present 
time. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


THE DRYAD 

By Justin Huntly McCarthy 
The author has boldly woven a strain of Greek 
mythology into a medizval romantic story 
aglow with color and action. The result is 
surprisingly charming. Post 8vo, $1.50. 














JOHN VAN BUREN: Politician 
Anonymous 


The anonymous author recounts the interesting 
career of a young New York lawyer who goes 
into politics. A story full of anecdotes and 
humor. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE SILENCE OF 
MRS. HARROLD 


By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


A unique story of metropolitan life. A woman 
who kept a secret is the central character of the 
absorbing plot. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE PROBATIONER 
By Herman Whitaker 


The scene of these vigorous short stories is the 
snow-covered, blizzard-swept Canadian North- 
west. Post 8vo, $1.25. 


SELENE By Amelie Rives 


The theme of this dramatic poem is that of 
Diana and Endymion. A masterly work by a 
writer of well-known genius, 


Special binding, $1.20 net. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson 


A book for mothers full of timely suggestions 
in regard to the early training of their 
daughters. Post 8vo, $1.25 net. 
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LADY KITTY 
Frontispiece from ““ The Marriage of William Ashe” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Author of *‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter ”’ 





HE enormous success of *‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’’ established more 
T firmly than ever Mrs. Ward’s reputation as one of the greatest 

living novelists. In this new book her thousands of readers and 
s—== admirers will find their fondest expectations fully realized. It is 
oS a masterly achievement—a story of English upper-class life, 
which, for artistic perfection, dramatic interest, and vital character drawing 
surpasses all her previous work. In short, “ The Marriage of William Ashe” 
promises to be the most popular of Mrs. Ward’s novels, and the most notable 
work of fiction of the present year. The illustrations by Albert Sterner 
show a rare degree of sympathy and close understanding of the story- 
Mr. Sterner went abroad to do his work under the personal supervision of 
Mrs. Ward. 














One-Volume Edition, Post 8vo. Mrs. Ward. Crown 8vo, Gilt Tops, 
Cloth, - = . $1.50 Deckel Edges, Special Binding 
Two-Volume Edition, limited to in Dark Blue and Gold (in 
1000 sets, and autographed by box), - . : net $4.00 


HARPER G6 BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ANDY ADAMS’S THE OUTLET 


By the author of *‘ The Log of a Cowboy,’’ etc. 





An exciting personal account of an old-time cattle drive, showing 
how the great herds of our Western Plains were brought to 
market. It is full of incident, action and adventure such as will 
recall Mr. Adams’s first great success, ‘‘ The Log of a Cowboy.” 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. $1.50. (April 8th.) 





THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 


This summer story, full of auda- of the complicated love passages 
ciously humorous situations and give the reader two hours of steady 
clever dialogue, is far-and-away Miss and forgetful enjoyment.  Illus- 
Wells’s best work. The rapid fire of trated by Charles M. Relyea. $1.50. 
conversation and the quick action (April 8th.) 





MARY AUSTIN’S ISIDRO 


By the author of ‘‘The Land of Little Rain,’ etc. 


A tale of love and springtime in Old California, full of swiftly-moving 
incidents of love and adventure, and told with power and distinction. 
Mrs. Austin’s pictures of the Mission days are as convincing as those in 
Mrs. Jackson’s ‘‘ Ramona.”’ Illustrated in four colors by Eric Pape. 
$1.50. (April 22d.) 





WASPS: Social and Solitary 
By GEORGE W. and ELIZABETH G. PECKHAM 


A popular book of research and observa- 
tion, in a less familiar field of nature 
With an introduction by John Burroughs. 
Illustrated. $1.50, wef. Postage extra. 


IRELAND’S STORY 
By 
CHARLES JOHNSTON and CARITA SPENCER 


A short history of Ireland for general 
readers, reading circles and students. 
With over 100 views, portraits and other 
illustrations. $1.40, wef. Postage extra 


ESSAYS IN PURITANISM 
By ANDREW MACPHAIL 


Essays on Jonathan Edwards, John Win- 
throp, Margaret Fuller, Walt Whitman, 
and John Wesley, written with an open 
mind and keen wit. $1.50, met. Postage 
12 cents. 





THE OPAL 


A short anonymous novel presenting a 
character study of unusual and compel- 
ling interest, besides giving some intimate 
and amusing pictures of Boston society. 
With striking frontispiece in tint. $1.25. 


OUT OF BONDAGE 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 


More stories of the Green Mountain 
country, written with the love of sport, 
keen observation and sympathy charac- 
teristic of the author of ** Uncle ’Lisha’s 
Outing”’ and ‘‘ Danvis Folks.’’ $1.25. 


A MADCAP CRUISE 
By ORIC BATES 


A lively story of a cruise to the Medi- 
terranean in a large sailing yacht stolen 
for the occasion by twocollege men. Of 
course, a girl is at the bottom of the 
escapade, and it all has the exuberance 
and the ‘‘ go’’ of the ocean itself. $1.50. 
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“The child would sit for hours Wondering why there was no 
gash across the face and no ugly blue spot on the throat” 





tery. ‘She: time is to-’ . 
day and the action 
‘is-rapid. Ghe figure .' 
f Stephen Ravanel ~.. 


a the reader. Fy) 


Ravanctarig? 





Cloth $150 


7P GORMAN 








HARRIS DICKSON, the author of “The 
Ravanels’”’—a novel of Southern life to-day—is a 
resident. of Vicksburg, and has recently been made 
a Judge of the Municipal Court of that city. He is 
well known throughout the South as a member oy 
the bar, a writer on legal subjects, and a novelist. 
He has already written several successful books 
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THE FUGITIVE 
BLACKSMITH 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich says: 

“It is a deliciously fresh story with 
a rich vein of humor running through 
it. Stumpy’s intermittent narrative is 
as ingenious and delightful as any of 
Scheherazade’s in the 





CONSTANCE 
TRESCOT 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
Author of **Hugh Wynne,” etc. 


Dr. Mitchell’s latest and greatest story 
—‘‘a masterpiece,’”’ says one of Amer- 
ica’s ablest critics. It follows a young 
Northern couple in the South just 





‘Thousand and One 
Nights.’ ”’ 


Frontispiece, 
12mo, 

32! pages, 
$1.50 


The 
Biography 


after the Civil War, devel- 
oping a situation of tre- 
mendous strength 
and one unique 

in literature. 

12mo, 384 


pages, 
$1.50 


of the 
Season 


Autobiography of 


ANDREW D. WHITE 


This is one of the most interesting biographies ever written. 


Dr. White has led a wonderful 


life —a life which has come in close personal contact with the greatest men of the century and 
which has touched upon many interests: education, politics, statecraft, diplomacy, literature. 


In two handsome volumes of 600 pages each ; five photograv: 


ure portraits of the author. 


Price $7.50 net, postage extra. 





THE 
SMOKE-EATERS 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


The New York “Globe” says: 


**Here are men as real as Kipling’s ‘Soldiers 
Three.’ . . . Rarely does one read a book 
in which human strength and human weakness 
are so capitally portrayed. Seldom in the pages 
of fiction is it so impressively brought home to 
one how heroism and folly can shade into one 
another.”’ 

Frontispiece, 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 


IN THE NAME 
OF LIBERTY 


A New Story of the Terror 
By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of ** Arrows of the Almighty’? 


John Luther Long says: 


**Don’t send me another story as pee 
as that. It has demoralized me. For here 

am at three o’clock on Sunday morning, with 
every minute capable of sixfold use, finishing 


that book.’’ Frontispiece by 
Castaigne,!2mo,406 pages, $1.50. 





READY SOON 


SANDY 


By the Author of “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch’’ 


Illustrated by Jacobs 





16mo, 335 pages, $1.00. 





READY SOON 


WOODMYTH AND FABLE 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Author of 
‘The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by author 
16mo, 18! pages, $1.25 net. 











THE CENTURY CO., ~ - Union Square, New York. 
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Some of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany’s March Publications 











A new motor car romance by the author of 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 
Cc. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON’S 


PRINCESS PASSES 


Illustrated by EDWARD PENFIELD, $1.50 
A humorous love story of travel in France, Switzerland and Italy. Advance orders 
made three large printings necessary before publication. 


A new illustrated edition uniform with The Princess Passes of 
Cc. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON’S 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR $1.50 


‘This new edition (twentieth printing) of this humorous love x! of an auto trip 
through France, Spain and Italy contains a frontispiece by ELIOT KEEN and sixteen 


scenes from photographs. 
DELEDDA’S 


AFTER THE DIVORCE 


Translated by MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE, $1.50 


With this vivid novel Signora Deledda, already much admired in Italy and France, 
makes her American debut. The Critic, in speaking of her novels on Sardinian life, 
says she writes “with much charm, and the simple characters of the Sardignani are 
analyzed with consummate literary art.’”” AFTER THE DIVORCE commences with a 
most dramatic murder trial, and turns on the law which makes divorce possible to the 
wife whose husband is a convict. The episodes that follow the trial are very striking 
and are intensified by the picturesqueness of the scenes, 


COLTON’S 


BELTED SEAS $1.50 


The Sookman has called Mr. Colton “ an author who recalls the old tradition that there 
were once such things as good writing and good story telling.” His ‘“* Tioba ” and his 
‘*Port Argent ’ have both been highly praised by high authorities. In the “ Belted 
Seas ” he strikes out into a new vein of rollicking humor. His irrepressible Captain 
Buckingham, and the amusing verses with which the Captain constantly interlards his 
yarrs, will linger inthe memory. Mr. Colton has never shown more humor, nor more 
imagination than in this story of the Captain's wild adventures on his voyages to 
strange places in South America and elsewhere. 


PATTEE’S 


HOUSE OF THE BLACK RING J 1.50 


A striking story of a community of Pennsylvania Dutch in a little valley in the Seven 
mountains. It tells of the — a sort of feudal lord, his enemies, his fate, and of his 
daughter and how she would have her way in love. Through it all is ever present the 
weird influence of the House of the Black Ring. 


OWEN SEAMAN’S 


HARVEST OF CHABFFE 81.25 net. (wy mait, $1.33) 


A highly amusing collection of parodies in verse by one who probably has no superior 
among living parodists. Among his victims are Kipling, Richard Wagner, Austin, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Byron, Morris and others. The author’s prose burlesques, 
BORROWED PLUMES ($1.25), are already in their third edition. 


THREE RECENT SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 
Sinclair’s DIVINE FIRE. Third Printing, $1.50 
B. E. Stevenson’s MARATHON MYSTERY. Fifth Printing, $1.50 
Ella Calista Wilson’s PEDAGOGUES AND PARENTS. Second 





Printing. $1.25 net. (By mail, $1.37) : 
March Illustrated Leaflet of Recent Books Free. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 29 W. 23d Street, New York : 
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Notable Spring Publications 





RETURN 


By ALICE MacGOWAN and GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 
Authors of ‘‘ The Last Word,"’ etc. 


A Story of the Sea Islands in 1739 


With six illustrations done in oil by C. D. Williams. $1.50 


Diana Chaters, the heroine of ‘‘ Return,” is the belle of the Colonial city of 
Charles Town, S. C., in the early 18th century, and the hero is a young Virginian 
of the historic family of Marshall. Like ‘‘ The Last Word,"’ RETURN is first 
of all a /ove story showing exceptional purity and finish in its literary style and 
warmly human tone. It is full of intense vitality and crowded with telling char- 
acters. The authors’ firm, bold handling of their characters is a notable 
achievement. 





SLAVES OF SUCCESS 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER, Author of ‘‘ The Spoilsmen,” etc. 
With twenty illustrations by artists of repute. $1.50 


Like the authot's first book, the present volume deals with politics, though now it is state and national as well as 
municipal politics. Mr. Flower throws new and even stronger lights upon the inside workings of American business and 
political gra/#. The present active legislation against illegal political and business combinations makes the publication 
of “ Slaves of Success ” exceptionally opportune. 




















































SILVER BELLS 


By COLONEL ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD 
With cover design and frontispiece by Charles Livingston Bull. $1.50 


The author of “ Hannibal's Daughter” and “Louis XIV. in Court and Camp” 
has written an unusual and absorbing nature romance of the vast Canadian Forests, in 
which he telis his readers of the love of a young Englishman for an Indian maiden, 
“Silver Bells, the Daughter of the Crees.” Its nearness to Nature, and the exciting 
adventure and striking scenes which fill its pages will charm and thrill the reader. 





A CAPTAIN OF MEN 


With frontispicce by Henry W. Moore. $1.50 
By E. ANSON MORE 


A tale of Ancient Tyre in the days of those adventurous merchant princes who made her fame, rich in the 
individuality of its characterizations and the adequate and accurate setting for telling incidents. A powerful novel 
which will be read and commented upon by the discerning reader as an example of originality and strength of analysis 
which should give its author a prominent place among writers of current literature, 





Of Especial Interest to Travel Lovers 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ROMANCE AND TEUTONIC SWITZERLAND 
W. D. McCRACKAN’S 


THE FAIR LAND TYROL 


Fully illustrated from photographs selected by the author. Net, $1.60 


The author's previous work has become a standard work of travel; and it is fitting that he should present the romantic 
history of the Tyrol; its scenic charms—the quaint customs and personalities of the Tyrolese to the many readers who know 
him to be an authority in his field. Prospective tourists and stay-at-homes will alike welcome as a boon his new volume. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL MAGAZINE OF 
COUNTRY INTERESTS 


IMPORTANT 
DEPARTMENTS 


Garden and 
Orchard 
The Country 


House 


The Automobile 
Trees and Shrubs 


Woman in the 

Country 
Stock and Poultry 
The Country 

Beautiful 
Progress in 

Farmin 
Stable and Kennel 
The Country 








\* 


After long and careful pr 


eee C 


ration we 


ee 
CONTRIBUTORS 








Stewart Edward 
White 
Prof. Liberty H. 
Bailey 
Dr. Albert Shaw 
William Hays 
J. Horace 
McFarland 
Prof. Charles S. 
Sargent 
Martha McCulloch 
Willams 
Dallas Lore Sharp 
Prof. F. A. Waugh 


Frank M. 
; Chapman 


Many other 


are now ready to announce our beautiful new YP 
blication, a useful and satisfying magazine for all 
wh lve = (i0x13), agnificent ill | \ 
i? rge size x m. t illustrations, costly thoriti 
em. the finest printing obtainable, and at the same time a — 
f. ractical and stimulating handbook — such is THE : 
Feature . Y CALENDAR. e have seen a place for a maga- known 
Articles fa zine da to outdoor life, the country home, and its problems, which Y% writers 
[7 will combine the most sumptuous beauty of pictures and text with the best 
scientific information con the problems, leas and small, of lifein the country. 
THE COUNTRY CALENDAR seeks to occupy that place. 
; Subscriptions are now pouring in in such numbers as to foreshadow a short 
sy supply of the first issue. The blank below will secure your first number—ready 
Apnil 15th—and will also entitle you to the special introductory offer. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS BOOK CO 


13 Astor Place, New York 


Bookshelf fy 


And thirty 
pages of 
illustrated 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS BOOK CO., 13 Astor Prace, New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find asc. in stamps for the May number of Tue Country Catenpar. This 
on ey also entitles me, after seeing the magazine, to your introductory offer, which would otherwise expire 
ore the date of the first issue. 
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FROM FOHN LANE'S SPRING LIST 








Times Saturday Review: 


pher strikes the personal note 
strongly and warmly, and 
his book is very readable,”’ 


8vo 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 


POET, NOVELIST, CRITIC 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY 


By JAMES DOUGLAS 


“ This enthusiastic biograe WITH LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SWINBURNE, MEREDITH, 


WHISTLER, THE ROSSETTIS, 
BRET HARTE, ETC. 


Profusely illustrated in photogravure 
$3.50 Net 


and half-tone. 


New York Globe: 


“One of the most delight- 
ful volumes in a year that 
was especially rich in biog- 
raphy.” 





THE LIFE OF CERVANTES 


By ALBERT F. CALVERT 
Author of ** The Alhambra,” 
“Impressions of Spain,” etc. 


With numerous illustrations re- 
produced from portraits, title 
pages and illustrations of early 


editions. 
Tercentenary Edition 
12mo $1.25 net 





A PRINCE TO ORDER 
A NOVEL 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
12mo $1.50 


The adventures of an involuntary 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


SOMETIME VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW 


By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES 


With numerous illustrations by 
J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE and others 


avo $5.00 net 


Containing much new material, 
newly discovered letters, and an 
interesting account of Tenny- 
son’s visit to the Vicar and their 
conversation. 


BOOKS AND 
PERSONALITIES 
By H. W. NEVINSON 
12mo $1.25 net 
Included in these criticisms and 


studies is a notable appreciation 
of Heine. 








pretender to the throne of an 
imaginary kingdom—a dashing 
romance, 





THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY 


By MARY ROSE 


Curator of Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place at Stratford-on-Avon 


lémo, Illustrated 50 cents 





OTIA 
By ARMINE THOMAS KENT 
With 2 portraits 
12mo $1.25 net 
A_ book of delightful essays in 
criticism. 





WITH THE PILGRIMS 
TO MECCA 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE OF 
A.H. 1319; A.D. 1902 
By 
HADJI KHAN, Special Correspondent 
of the London Morning Post, 
AND 
WILFRID SPARROY, author of ‘Persian 
Children of the Royal Family.” 


With an introduction by 
PROFESSOR A. VAMBERY 


Illustrated from the Pilgrim's 
Photographs 
&v0 $3.50 net 


CONSTANCE WEST 
A NOVEL 
By E. R. PUNSHON 
$1.50 
A picture of life in the wilds of 
Canada—a tale of the course of 
jealousy. 





THE ENCHANTED 
WOODS 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON 
THE GENIUS OF PLACES 
By VERNON LEE 
12mo $1.25 net 








SUPER FLUMINA 


ANGLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A COARSE FISHERMAN 


i2mo $1.25 net 





RAUGHTSMEN 


Large 4to 





DAUMIER and GAVARNI 


THE rr OF FRENCH HUMOROUS 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF THD 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
With upwards of twenty Photogravures and 8v0 


Color Plates and 100 Black-and- White 
Reproductions. 
With an Essay on Daumier by HENRI FRANTZ, 
and an Essay on Gavarni by OCTAVE UZANNE. 


Cloth, $3.00 net ; Wrappers, $2.00 net 





NAPOLEON: The First Phase 


SOME CHAPTERS ON THE BOYHOOD AND 
YOUTH OF BONAPARTE— 1769-1793 


By OSCAR BROWNING 
With Portraits 


The youth and upbringing of the first 
Napoleon has never before been attempted in 
detail, and the undertaking by such an eminent 
authority as Mr. Browning will be welcomed 
by all interested in the great emperor. 





$2.00 net 














SEND FOR SPRING LIST 


FOHN LANE 6 rirry avenue NEW YORK 
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ROWLAND THOMAS 
The Winner 











The $5000 Prize Story 








AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


About a year ago Collier’s offered $5000.00 for the best American short 
story. Over twelve thousand manuscripts were received. Many of them 
were the work of America’s best-known writers. 
White, Walter Page, and Senator Lodge—awarded first prize to a young 
man of twenty-five, Rowland Thomas. 
the reading public. 


Rowland Thomas, son of the Rev. Lewis J. Thomas, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Castine, Me., in 1879. He graduated from Harvard University, summa cum 
laude, in 1901. He immediately went to the Philippines. There he spent two years 
traveling extensively and studying carefully the condition of the natives and our own 
United States troops. How well Mr. Thomas understands iife in the Philippines is 
shown in his “‘Fagan’*—the story that won over twelve thousand other manuscripts. 


Colliers 


The National Weekly 


will publish the prize story, ‘ Fagan,” in its 


APRIL FICTION NUMBER 
On Sale Beginning April 6th 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


The judges—William Allen 


Hitherto he has been unknown to 


TEN CENTS THE COPY 
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EIGHT NEW FICTION TITLES 


ArtThouthe Man? The Bandolero 
Billy Duane Brothers 

The Heart of Hope = Orley Farm 
The Verdict of the Gods 


The Van Suyden Sapphires 
Art Thou the Man? 











The Bandolero 


By GUY BERTON By PAUL GWYNNE 
is an unusually original and powerful The romance of a Spanish outlaw's 
story. It deserves a stirring success. daughter. An exciting tale. Cloth, $1.50. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


Billy Duane Brothers 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS By HORACE A. VACHELL 


is an exciting and well told tale of New The love of two brothers, dependent 

York life. It is full of vim and energy, upon each other, for the same woman. 

and the interest never flags. Strong and intensely dramatic. 
Illustrated, $1.50. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Heart of Hope 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


Orley Farm 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


contains a very pretty love story, and The first of the new series of “‘ The 
has for a background the siege of Vicks- Manor House Novels.”’ 
burg. Illustrated, $1.50. Illustrated, 3 vols., $3.75. 


The Verdict of the Gods 


By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


is a story of India, writter in English by a native of that country. It is full of occult 
Oriental mystery and rare charm, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Van Suyden Sapphires 


By CHARLES CAREY 


A capital detective story. There are many complicated situations which keen 
the reader in suspense to the end. Cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The 
Purple P arasol 


GEORGE 
BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Author of “ Beverly of 
Graustark,” “Graustark,” 
“Castle Craneycrow,” etc. 


# 


{ In “The Purple Parasol” Mr. 
McCutcheon has given us another 
delightful love story, which is 
written in his happiest vein. 
4] The author has seized upon the 
possibilities of a parasol of purple 
hue as an accessory to the designs 
of Cupid. With the aid of the 
pretty girl under it, Cupid takes @ 
the hero captive, but not before he 
is beset bymanymisunderstandings +* ” 
and dire disappointments. 


ie ie. 
> 
; Ni 
*e *e fe . 
ee oe ee 
esse 


With full-page illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, and decorations by Charles B. Falls. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & ca Publishers, vk io Avenue, 
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The Trial 
of Jesus 


By 


GIOVANNI ROSADI 


“The Trial of Jesus,” which 
has been issued only a short time, 
is the most widely read book in 
Italy, has attracted wide attention 
in Germany, and has just been 
published in England and this 
country. It is especially success- 
ful in portraying the personality 
of Jesus in a way that appeals 
particularly to those who are 
usually indifferent to religious 
books. 


8vo, net, $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 














Life of Honoré 
de Balzac 


By 
MARY F. SANDARS 


An attempt to portray the man 
as he was, and to sketch cor- 
rectly a career which was more 
thrilling than the great propor- 
tion of novels. It has been com- 
piled from onginal sources, and 
is probably the most intimate 
life of Balzac extant. 


8vo, net, $3.00 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 














A History 
of Ireland 


By 
JOHN J. FINERTY 


The most authentic history of 
Ireland ever published. It is 
written in Mr. Finerty’s splendid 
oratorical style, and is filled with 
poetic sentiment, which makes it 
the most readable, enjoyable and 
thoroughly instructive history of 
the Emerald Isle in all literature. 


8vo, net, $2.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











Free 
Opinions 


By 
MARIE CORELLI 


A remarkable series of 
criticisms of modern life, manners 
and society. Miss Corelli's 
writings on these subjects are 
original and witty, and possess in 
a remarkable degree the power 
of arousing the reader's opinions. 
These essays, published in a 
London weekly magazine, proved 
an excellent medium for attracting 
public attention, and, in fact, 
stirred up a controversy a week. 

12mo, net, $1.20 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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PAM 


By BETTINA VON HUTTEN, 


Author of “OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES” 
“VIOLETTE,” etc. 
“ One of the most attractive tales we have read in many a day" —N. Y. Press. 








her early environ- 
ment, Pam was des- 
tined to be unlike the 
majority of girls and 
to develop a very 
unusual character. 


Unusual she is, but, 
what by no means is 
to be taken for 
granted of unusual 
persons, she is also 
extremely attractive. 


Original, witty, 
strong, tender, 
pathetic and brave, 
Pam faces such a 
problem as not one 
woman in a million 
has to encounter, and 
she solves it ina way 
which astonishes 
you, but which you 
realize is character- 
istic and wholly 
admirable. 














“ The uncompromising opponent of dulness and the commonplace. Reveals a brilliancy 
of narrative power."—Kansas City Star. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN JUSTICE. 12MO, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS .. 372 FIFTH AVENUE .. NEW YORK 
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GODS GOOD 
PAW 


(5th Thousand) 


“It is not over-praise or unmerited 
praise to say that it is a masterpiece 
of literary work—strong where 
strength is looked for; positive and 
fine and brilliant where these quali- 
ties are expected. It is sane and 
exceptionally human. It is at once 
an idyll, a romance, and a cabinet 
of exquisite genre word pictures. 

“The book is a remarkable one. 
It is so in many respects—a book 
that our best and most appreciative 
people will read with a deep and 
abiding interest, then say to others, 
‘Have you read “God’s Good 
Man?” You must not miss it’” 

—Syracuse Herald. 


{2mo, Cloth 
$3.50 





(Eleventh Large Edition) 


The King and Queen of Graustark, 
the courtiers, nobles, officers and 
soldiers, all in brave array, and the 
picturesque hero-bandit and his men, 
make a brilliant if bewildering pag- 
eant. 

It is among these people, in the 
imaginary country of Graustark, 
that Miss Beverly sojourns, and she 
finds enough excitement and adven- 
ture there to satisfy most young 
ladies. And this imperious specimen 
of delightful young womanhood 
takes us through the pages of the 
book with a rush. 


Illustrations in color 
by Harrison Fisher 
$1.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


372 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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An American Encyclopedia 


@ its subjects embrace all nations, all people, all things. It is written by Americans, 
edited by Americans, prepared entirely from an American standpoint for American 
people. Nothing within the scope of human knowledge omitted. The publication of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


represents the completion of one of the greatest literary enterprises ever undertaken 
in the United States. 

@ The Editors-in-Chief: Danret Corr Girman, LL.D.; Harry Taurston Peck, Ph.D., 
L.H.D.; Frank Moore Corsy, M.A., assisted by over 400 eminent American scholars, 
have brought together in this encyclopedia a greater fund of accurate informa- 
tion, on a greater range of subjects, more profusely illustrated than has 
ever before been included in any encyclopedia in English. 

@ It is published by one of the oldest and best known publishing houses in the 
United States, 

q@_ It contains 16,329 pages, treating 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. 
Every article is newly written. You can go to The New International with confidence 
that you will find what you wish to know. The matter is not ten or twenty years 


a 


nelle advirn 


EA Tm Age ae aia 





old, but brought right down into the year 1904. ft 
@_ To accompany the encyclopedia, we have a companion volume containing 
courses for study and reading in The New International, which will greatly increase 


the value of the encyclopedia to you. ae; ry 
er 
A HANDSOME BOOK FREE oF tie 


@ We will send to anyone who is interested in knowing about this great International o° soiree 


Encyclopeedia—a handsome 80.page book which tells all about encyclopedias, their <P». gi.sts 
advantages and defects. It tells how this encyclopedia was made, and why; who © PMI 
made it, and a thousand other interesting things about it. It is an entertaining - oP ? 
and instructive book, with maps, full-page colored illustrations, and sample (<¥ _¢* “sy” 
pages from The New International. a) Shr” 
@ If you have no encyclopzedia, or have an old, unreliable one, or if you AS SSF 
have been tempted to purchase one of the bargain-counter editions, you s & Sod 
should read this book. oP sty 
@ We are not offering a work whose only merit is its cheapness. <> 7 Bs oe * 
The New International Encyclopedia at its price will prove ® o> dats” 
the best bargain of your life, and the price is within your e Fo 4 
reach ; the payments so easy that anyone can meetthem. . @& Ogee” - a ye 
> ‘Gn 2 ° a Bg Pd 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers <«& Ripe ee Oke 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York Lf Pom Pa s ¢ ~ Po fg —  £ 
FP LSP FF HK eK 
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By HELEN ROWLAND 


Lllustrations in color. Decorated. 
$1.50 


Polly is as dainty and lovable 
acreature as has appeared in fic- 
tion for many a year. The book 
has the thread of a charming love 
story told in dialogues of great 


wit and charm, and of that rare 





nonsense which is often more en- 


tertaining than either. 


MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN WILSON MURRAY 


By VICTOR H. SPEER 
Frontispiece. Net, $2.00. Postage, lhc. 


“True detective stories’’ describes this book better than any other phrase. For thirty years 
_ Murray, as chief of the Ontario detective service, has handled some of the most important and 

sterious cases on this continent, running down counterfeiters, burglars and swindlers, and 
-— ving murder mysteries with the characteristic tenacity and almost superhuman insight w hich are 
usually confined to the realms of fiction. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 33-37 E. 17th St., New York 




















THE APPLE 
OF EDEN 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


STRONG and intensely dramatic story 

presenting a bold theme in a clear and simple 
manner. The analysis of the delicate question 
involved commands the respect of the reader, as 
it is discussed without fear or favor by one who 
is in earnest. The book is bound to be dis- 
cussed. Outside the main question of the story, 
its wit and humor are irresistible and delicious. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, NEW YORK 
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MESSRS. A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Take pleasure in announcing that 


THEODORE THOMAS 
A MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


will be 
Published April 5, 1905 


Regular Edition, $6.00 met. Large-paper Edition, $25.00 net 


The most important musical publication brought out in many years 
Circulars upon application to booksellers, music stores, or the publishers 




















































PUBLISHED 
IN APRIL 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


A Tale of the Great Southwest 
By Epirn M. NIcHoLy 


Here is a novel of uncommon power and strength, as well as heart interest. The story is one 
of affinity ; of the “* human touch ” that draws man and woman together wherever it appears in its 
might, regardless of any obstacles. It is a thoroughly American story, full of good red blood and 
life, enlivened with humor, and rich in an unusually large number of such characters as win and 
hold the attention of readers. 


Illustrated by Chas. Copeland - - - $1.50 


MISS BILLY 


A Neighborhood Story 
By Epirn K. Stroxety and Marian K. Hurp 


















“ Miss Billy ” will interest any reader. Those who only want a good story, full of rich humor 
and character study, will find it here, and those, of whom there are many, who like to see what 
energy and tact can do in the way of improving streets and homes in those sections most in need of 
it, and general social uplift, will be charmed with the story of what one irrepressible young woman 
accomplished in a neighborhood almost as unpromising as the celebrated ‘* cabbage patch.” 


Illustrated by Chas. Copeland . - : $1.50 









93 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 


Lothrop, Lee 6 Shepard Company, 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


AND 


THE BOOKMAN 


HE above cut shows The Warwick Edition of GrorGE 
Exiot’s Works, which we offer with one year’s 


subscription to THE BOOKMAN for $7.0o—just half price. 











_ This set of the complete works 

1 lggggagammas re of George Eliot is a standard edition 

. Tue Mitt on THe Fross. in 12 volumes, in large type, thin 
a at but excellent paper, 16mo (each 
Si cn emaps sagraeg 4x6% inches), bound in dark red 
VI. - oe cloth, limp sides, gilt top, with design 
and title on back and monogram on 

side in gold. Each volume is illus- 
og EPP Fe trated with a frontispiece in photo- 
. Tur Impressions or Turorneastus} gravure. The set will be delivered in 


Sucn, Essays, AND LEAVES FROM A 


Nore Boox. a box as shown in the cut. 


$ ; MIppLEMARCH. 


F t Danie. Deronpa. 
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Besides a set of the complete works of one of the world’s 
great writers in an attractive and handy size, we shall include 
one year’s subscription to THE BOOKMAN, the foremost 
literary journal of America, which will bring to you each month 
the news of the great world of letters. 

It sifts and analyzes the enormous output of the publishers 
in an entertaining, authoritative manner. 

It tells of the personal side of the lives of literary men and 
women ; what they are doing and saying; gives their views of 
the great affairs of the world—its art, literature, politics, wars 
and social questions ; it criticizes and gives expert opinions upon 
the offerings of the dramatic stage ; its book reviews are strong 
and fearless ; it is valuable and entertaining ; its tone is healthful 
and optimistic; and, in short, of all literary periodicals, it is 


the nearest approach to the ideal. 





THIS IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


The regular price of The Warwick 
Edition of George Eliot’s Works 
as above described is .. . . $12.00 
The regular price of THE BOOK- 
MAN forone ycar(l2numbers)is 2.00 


Total + - e 2 « * . . $14.00 
We offer both, for a 
limited time, for . 7.00 


NOTE.—We will pay express charges on the 
books and postage on THE BOOKMAN. We 
guarantee the books to be as described herein. 

This offer applies to new subscriptions 
to THE BOOKMAN only, and not to 7 J pddrestrc.cssccsesssessssssssssserseerseeseesece. 
renewals. 


B, Apri 


Enclosed find $7.00, 
for which send me, 
carriage free, Zhe War- 
wick Edition of George 
Eliot's Works, 12 volumes, 
and THE BOOKMAN for 
one year, beginning with the 
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INTERESTING 
STANDARD SETS 


FOR THE LIBRARY, IN FINE LEATHER BINDINGS. 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE COLLECTION OF 
SUCH SETS WILL BE FOUND IN OUR STOCK 








The Aldine Poets PICKERING EDITION 


Fifty-three volumes in full 
decorated Calf binding— 
solid gold edges, by 
Zaehnsdorf. An unusually 


fine, complete set. 


Price. $400, net 


Moliére’s Dramatic Works 
Illustrated by Ad. Laluze on India Paper 


Six octavo volumes, bound 
in full red Levant Morocco, 
tooled on back and sides. 


Price, $187.50 net 


John Morley. Collected Works 


Sixteen volumes. First 
English Editions, bound in 
half Levant Morocco by 


Riviére. Price $160, net 
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Horace Walpole. Letters and Works 


Twenty-eight volumes, 
with numerous fine old 
engravings. Bound in half 
Blue Levant Morocco. 


Price $360, net 


Richard Jefferies’ Works 


Thirteen volumes in half 


old English Calf. Price $40, net 


«« Jefferies was pre-eminently an 
idyllist of the country-side—a master of 
prose-poetry, who has painted and glori- 
fied the beauty of the earth and her 
splendour of life with rare charm and 
fidelity.”’ 


Leigh Hunt 


Old Court Suburbs Stories from the 
Italian Poets Poetical Works 


Five volumes, bound by 
Riviére, in half Blue Levant. 
First Editions. Price $48, net 


Scott’s Poetical Works 


An attractive handy volume 
set, with engraved title pages 
and frontispieces. Eleven 
volumes in ‘half Green 


Morocco. Edinburgh 1830. 
Price $28, net 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


RETAIL DEPT. 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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BOOK-PLATES 








We have just issued an interesting 
circular on this subject that shows a sample 
of a modern book-plate ; also an exact fac- 
simile of the earliest known book-plate 
—that of Hildebrand ‘Brandenberg, about 
1470. Wewill be glad to mail this circular 
to any one upon request. 

Our facilities for furnishing book-plates 
are most complete, and Wwe can furnish them 
in any style or process, from the inexpensive 
zinco to the most elaborate hand engrabed. 


Correspondence solicited. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Dopp, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
PUBLISHED IN RECENT YEARS 








ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


of the 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


Edited with Introduction, Notes and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


Editor of ‘‘ The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,’’ ‘‘ Early Western Travels,’’ etc 





You may think we are PREJUDICED in our claims for the book. 
Perhaps we are. But read what others have said about it. 


The Boston Transcript said recently: ‘* There is no piece of American history which has 
so much to do with the development of so large a section of this country as the ‘ Lewis and Clark 
Journals.’ It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of this publication, and this, the 


centennial year of the expedition, is a peculiarly fitting time for them to appear.’’ 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, in a recent review of the ‘‘ Original Journals,” says: 











** Aside from its importance as the first complete and exact reprint of the precious 


documents, the work is a superb piece of craftsmanship, creditable alike to editor and 


publishers. So perfect and complete is this reprint, that it may confidently be peel 
considered as FINAL and DEFINITIVE from the historical viewpoint.”’ 
The St. Louis Globe- Democrat says: ‘‘ The quaintness and uniqueness of ee 


the original are among the qualities which will best recommend the records 372 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


to the readers of to-day. . . . The carefully prepared edition is sure 
. E I am interested in 
the Lewis and Clark 

Journals. Please send 
me full information 
about it, with prices, etc. 


to find a ready welcome by all good librarians as one of the most 


characteristic sets of documents ever produced in this country.”’ 





We have prepared an elaborate PROSPECTUS. 
Send for it a- PN nctscnsssancestentachsetean 


DODD, MEAD GCO, 1» sss 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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AMANDA 
OF THE MILL 


By MARIE VAN VORST 
Author of “ The Woman Who Toils,” etc. 








PUBLISHED 








A Miss Van Vorst's striking articles on the Southern mill 
—_— hand's life, in ‘‘ The Woman Who Toils,” renders her 

eae well qualified, so far as actual knowledge goes, to write a 
most vivid novel on the same subject. That “* Amanda of the Mill” 
should give a clear, searching, impressive picture of the life 
stol y of an operative in a Southern cotton mil! is, therefore, to 
be expected. But the author has done much more than 


of love and this. Into the story of a Carolinian backwoods girl, who 


ab apleeeiada < saaleeilinsn seeks and gains her livelihood in a mill, there is woven a 





passionate love story and a moving tale of temptation, 


action failure and success. 











Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY _ New York 








To Booksellers and Librarians 


THE MERWIN-CLAYTON SALES COMPANY offer the following facilities for the 
public sale of Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Engravings, Coins and similar property : 

1. The best appointed salesrooms in the world. Light, quiet, spacious and attractive, in a 
modern fireproof building, with every convenience for the prompt and economical dispatch of 
business. 

2. A Central location in the great City of New York, which to-day is the best market in 
the world for the sale of books and other literary property. 


3. A thoroughly competent and experienced corps of experts to catalogue, handle and sell 
consignments of every description many of whom were for a long time actively connected with 
the well-known houses of Bangs, Merwin & Co., and their successors. 


4. A classified mailing list of buyers of books, autographs, prints, etc., which enables us to 
send our catalogue to every part of the United States and Canada. 


5. Ample capital for the largest transactions. 


Owners of private libraries, Collectors, Executors and Admunistrators having books to sell, Librarians, Publishers and Booksellers 
with surplus stock or duplicates, are invited to correspond with us. | We solicit consignments, whether large or small, promising 
the same prompt attention to all business entrusted to us. 


For further information and catalogues address 


THE MERWIN-CLAYTON SALES COMPANY, 
20-24 East 20th Street, New York 
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mountain and sea, where fertile acres yield rich returns to thrift, where great 
ranches are being cut into small farms, where business is good, crops are sure 
and capital finds profitable investment. One-way Colonist tickets $33 from 
Chicago, on sale daily until May 15, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Seay low rates from all points. Choice of routes. Fast trains. Daily 
and personally conducted excursions. Double berth in Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
Cars only $7 through to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. 


If you want to know how to go, how long it takes, and how 
much it costs, with facts about resources and climate, send 
x four cents in stamps for booklets, maps and full information. 















W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pase’r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 










Ghe MUSIC of Edited by 

















If you enjoyed the MASTERS  Wateling Dry 
T H E 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 per volume 
MASQUERADER NDER the above title BrenTANO’s announce a new 
series of hand-books for the music-lover. Each 
. volume will deal solely with the music of the com- 
you certainly ought med of whom it treats, and’will enable the plain man to 
to read isten to the works he hears in the concert-room with the 
interest that is deepened and extended by understanding. 
THE The first two volumes are ready, and others will be issued 
at short intervals a at ee * dn ote on 
I. Wagner By ERNEST NEWMAN 
II. TchaikowskKi By E. MARKHAMLEE, Mus. Doc. 
BRENTANO’S ... oe NEW YORK 


by the same author 


on TYPEWRITING 


Thurston 











@ Any kind of MANUSCRIPT neatly 
THE and accurately typewritten, at an un- 


( ] R ( | E usually low rate per one thousand words. 
@ Prompt and efficient service. 


Only expert work. Satisfaction absolutely 


is a successful novel which has 
met with favorable criticism in guaranteed. 
all parts of the country. 

It is absorbing, fresh and original, 
far above the everyday novel. 


@ Send for card of rates and full informa- 
tion to H. S., care of The Bookman, 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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From Chicago, every day, March { to May 15, 1905, to San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and many other points on 


the Pacific Coast. Tickets good in tourist sleeping cars. Rate for 
double berth, Chicago to points on the Pacific Coast, $7. Through 


train service from Union Passenger Station, Chicago, via the 


CHIGAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 


To California, via Omaha or Kansas City. Personally conducted 
tourist car parties to California leave Chicago Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at 10.25 p.m. To North Pacific Coast points, via St. Paul 


and Minneapolis or via Omaha. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 1245 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 





Name 
Additional information will be sent 


free on receipt of this coupon with 
blank lines filled. Handsome book, 


descriptive of California, sent for six 


Street Address 


cents’ postage Coupon should be City 
mailed to-day. 


Probable Destination 
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COODEPR WHY “PAGANS”? 


“pagan” literally means villa- 


ger, rustic or barbarian, and as used by 
ENGRAVI NG ( O Christians means an idolatrous or god- 
°°”? less man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman or savage! Now con- 
320 & 322 PEARL ST. sider the absurdity of applying this term pagan 
” to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics alld philosophy. These 
men were not rustics Or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “ godly,’’ and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will be 
found the most exalted COnceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socra- 
tes, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of 
the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
~S8tates of probation, reward and punishment 
thancan be found in any part of the Bible, 
And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a per- 
fect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B.C., 
and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “pagan” 
teachings aud correct popular misconceptions, 
read vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The 
} Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The 
Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 
21 illustrations, including many portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 At all Booksellers, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & C0., Publishers, 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
BRANCHES; CHICAGO AND LONDON 











NEW YORK 








BOOKS. Tf You Want French Books 2.,°0°%5.°° 
EVERITT & FRANCIS co. tion— School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 
116 East 23d Street, New York sn“ WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *“ 203" 








Books bought in large or small quantities. Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
Send for Catalogue. | NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Mr. Francis attends personally to Appraise | IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE, 


and Catalogue Libraries. 





SSVSLVITSTSSTSTFIFSF 
9 Fourteentn Year. Candid, suggestive 


In the Berkshire Hills thors Criticism, Mterary and technical evision, 
7 . practical vice sposa SS. of a 
Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


kinds, prose and verse. Instruction. 
‘ ‘ References Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. (enc Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 











Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moul- 
ton, Thos. N. Page, and others 


ROCK RIDCE HALL Send stamp for Booktet to WM, A. DRESSER, 


A school for boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for | Mention The Bookman. _R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


echanic Arts A new gymnasium with swimming pool. Strong 








seachers Earnest boys A porous 10 life Amerie dents, —_—_~ mere vaca 
Fits tor . “s cienti fie Sc bent -» par Sa al es. Illus arated an For Any Book on Earth 
sent free Dr. “G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass, Writeto H. H. TIMBY, & Gunter, 





| Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO, 


LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC ® Submit your BOOK MS., 
(BOOK PLATES i contalying. over 20.008 
i) THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION is "We invest capital, 
issue and publish where worthy of cloth | yindings. Nocharge 


auouss 6 Saree T.JOSEPH DOWLING on Te Boom 
Sonne Soe for examination; prompt review. Mention ‘THe BookMAn, 
3 w 46 NORTH 12 tT" ST.,PHILADELPHI | 

cinmnad - _ it P.O. Box 1502, BOSTON, MASS. 


\ " “ sa? Rigid sé — 9? (Prophylactic\ New Flexible 
2 Styles—* Prophylactic” (gi'si.) and *P. S.” (Papers) ** adie 
Seld Only in a Yellow Box—ior your protection, Curved handle and face to fit the mous, »ristles in 
irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 
it. This means much to cleanly per 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


































Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. 
Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers. 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 

FLORENCE MF6. ©CO., 169 Pine &t., Florence, Masa. 
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Book of the 
f£,1,000 
KODAK 
Exhibition 


Containing reproductions 
of over sixty pictures from 


the recent London Com- 
petition. 


By mail or at the Kodak Dealers. 


25 Cents 


The illustrations mark the marvelous progress 
of the Kodak in pictorial work. The modest little 
book which contains them shows the loving touch 
of the master printer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ask for free circular of the 1905 Kodak Competition. 
Prizes, $2,000. 
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Present— 





Future— 


Paid Policyholders in 29 Years, Ninety- 
Two Million Dollars. Over 5 Million 
Dollars Given in Cash Dividends and 
Other Concessions not Stipulated in 
Policies. 





Paying Each Business Day an average 
of nearly $50,000 in Dividends, En- 


dowments, Claims, etc. 





The Absolute Guarantee of Every Obli- 


gation. Over 73 Million Dollars Reserve 
to Protect Policies. Over [3 Million 


Dollars Surplus to Policyholders. 





Thre PRUDENTIAL 


~*~ 


a 
THE 


Will Do for You and Yours What 
it is Doing for Millions of Others. 


~ Issue a Policy at Low Cost, Pro- 





PRUDENTIAL Peo. viding Sound Protection and 


HAS THE 


Ax 
STRENGTHOF | Liberal Dividends, withCertainty 
GIBRALTAR ° | of Prompt Settlement. 


= , if? rs 





e 


i The Best in Life Insurance 
For The Whole People. 


Write for Particulars, Dept. 99 











The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Please 
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Dusty or damp corners and cracks— 
nooks behind plumbing and all spots 
that can’t be reached by the scrub- 
bing brush, should be freely sprinkled 
with a mixture of one (1) part 
Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) parts 
of water by means of a whisk broom. 


* Health in the Home"’ an illustrated booklet should be in the hands of every 
householder It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for @ free copy to Henry 
B Platt, 42 Cliff Street, New York, manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 


The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and economical. Instantly 
destroys foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared 
for household use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. 





A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 














The 


CORSET 


aS CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














F To the Readers 
REE of this Magazine 


B* an especial arrangement with ED. 
PINAUD, the most famous of all hair tonic| 


and perfume manufacturers of Paris, France, 


we will give to readers of this Magazine, who will 
take the trouble to cut out this advertisement, 
ja sample bottle of 


‘Ed. Pinaud’s Hair Tonic Eau de Quinine, 
‘Ed. Pinaud’s Latest Creation in Perfume, and 
Ed. Pinaud’s Elixir Dentifrice (For the Teeth) 


This offer is made by the Parfumerie ED. 
PINAUD, who desires to convince the public by 
actual test of the superiority of ED, PINAUD’S 
toilet preparations over those of all other manu- 
facturers ; that 1s to say, to give to that part of the 
public .:ho are under the impression that ED. 
PINAUD’S Hair Tonics and Perfumes are too 
high priced, an opportunity to test them. Cut 
out this ad., enclose roc. in silver or stamps, to 
cover cost of packing anu mailing, include name 
and address, and send to 


Rd. Pinaud’s American Offices, 


Ed. Pinaud Building, Dept. G. 
(84-90 FIFTH AVENUE), New York 
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Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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Rearline 
First and Best Aid 


to WOMEN who MUST do 


Washing and Cleaning 








(Established 1879.) 

‘* Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence «an be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Loon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Sena Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
(hroat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
lruggist or from us. 
10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


288 St. James St., 
anada. 


Montreal, 


Beautifies and 

Preserves the 

Complexion. 
Mennen’s face « 


id everywhere, « 


TRY MENNEN’S 


S. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET PowDER 


A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing 
and all Skin Afflictions. 
n every box; be 
by saile 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 


sure that you get the original, 
s. Sample free. 
» Newark, N. J. 


VIOLET TALCUM,. 





~~ 
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Tf you are not particular 


about what kind of cigarettes you 
smoke, our method of doing busi- 
ness will not interest you; but, if 
you appreciate a cigarette of Tone, 
Quality and Individuality, you 
will be glad to know about our 
MADE.-TO-ORDER cigarette 
business. Our BOOKLET, which 
is FREE, tells all about it. Samples 
(UNMARKED) twenty-five cents 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
100 good Turkish or Egyptian 
cigarettes marked with your initials, 


name or monogram, packed attrac- 
eee . a 

















PINKUS BROTHERS 
Dept. 7, 56 New Street, New York City 


OmS 
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THE PROBLEM 


Poorly 


Starved Cooked Poor Il] 
Brain and + Starchy i Digestion ——~ Health 
Nerves Foods 


SOLVED 


Pre- Certain — Grape- 
hey + Digested + Digestion ~ Nuts 


Try as we may we cannot feed the various parts of the body on drugs. 
We must do it in nature’s way, by food. 


Ordinary phosphorus, of the drug shop, will not feed the brain and 
nerves as that which nature puts into the grains of the field in the form of 
phosphate of potash. By use of food containing this important element we 
can properly nourish and rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


The makers of Grape-Nuts breakfast food, knowing its great value, 
make those important parts of the grains (wheat and barley), which contains 
the phosphate of potash, a part of their food. 


They also change the starch of the grains into sugar, and thus avoid all 
danger to its users of ‘‘ starch indigestion,’’ which complaint is common to 
users of white bread, porridge, etc. 


The crisp, delicious particles of Grape-Nuts should be only slightly 
moistened with cream or milk, leaving work for the teeth as nature intended. 
Their action brings down the saliva and this is very important in the digestion 
of all foods. Try the change 10 days. 


There’s a reason for 


Grape-Nuts 
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‘1847 RoGeRs BROS. ¢/fly 
| AILWAY 


Exclusive a oan 
and Handsome fF oa se 


designs in silverware are always 
noticeable on the well-set table. 
The attractiveness of the new 
VINTAGE spoon and fork il- 
lustrated is not surpassed by 
any design in sterling silver 
ever produced. One of the ad- 
vantages in buying 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


silverware is that you get in 
addition to quality desir- 
able patterns. Leading 


dealers sellit. Our new “cr “ 
catalogue **D-17% ge ; | ae 
contains al] the lat- “e iz — aa 
est sty les, includ- ie: “ae & 
ing the Vint &% ae THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
age pat- ' ; runs the largest passengerengines 
tern. rei 
Neriden FE in the world 
Britannia Co. a They keep the trains on time 
en ee I | Between Chicago, 
j Meriden, Conn, St. Louis, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO Kansas City and 
HAMILTON, CANADA. ’ Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























An administrator is 


one who finds out 


Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at 
ouisiana Purchase Exposition. 


that all the dead 
HERE’S YOUR HEATLTH 


An aromatic, steaming cup of man’s estate has 
Figprune Cereal Coffee 


something like coffee in flavor, only better when 


you know it. You will learn about this goodness of shrunk except his 


fruit and grains in a perfectly roasted and blended 
substitute for coffee, when you have tried Figprune. 
Your grocer has it or can get it. Prepared in Cali- 


fornia’s famous fruit section by li ° 
if your THE FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO.. ife insurance 


= , 287 Maket St. 
San Jose, 

oS le tee “we California. y PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 


sample and a 


NI FicprunE 
| COFFEE 
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MN), 
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$2500, AYEARFORLIFE. 
Life Assurance Society paid ¥ 4 
74. This wae oa nder 
. ment Policies; ree |e 
al vs ne ’ : 
oot widow of . i bout thirty- 
as long a8 she the will live to 
five years of ears, or even more. 
receive the incou —New York Tribune. 
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The assured under the above 
mentioned policy had only paid. 
$7240 in premiums. In return 
Koy amd ob mraveslelebehandel me Westbhu-tel Cs 
must pay $50,000, and may pay 
$100,000 or even more. 

If you would like full informa- 
tion regarding this new form 
ro} ms oko) b Cen san- ios Le oro) bu oles MB el len) ae) ame E 
write, for leaflet. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York, 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment 
a ______issued to a person years of age. 


NAME oe a oatieeiiamsnaanssiiattitiaiiinciamsnicilnins 


ADDRESS Ses —— — 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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SECTIONAL BOOK CASE 





IMPROVED SYSTEM 
Our Reference, the User--- 
THE MAN WITH A GUNN. 
A sectional system that is not confusing and 
has all the outward appearance of a solid 
piece of handsome furniture. 


“YOU 





Built like 
a Watch—a 
good case with 

perfect works. 
The Gunn has a handsome appearance with all the 
sectional earmarks eliminated. Cabinet-work and fin- 
ish best of GRAND RAPIDS production Remov- 
able anti-friction Doors: valuable books not soiled 
when cleaning the glass. Complete catalogue free. For 


sale by leading dealers or direct from the factory. No 
higher in price than the old styles. 


Awarded Gold Medal, St. Louis. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 





QUALITY 


Century 


of the 


World 
A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 


The Metal Box is a handy ONE PIECE 
acka ti » =t tz 
traveling: no powder to eam scien to spill [§ COLLAR BUTTON 

stain. 25 Cents, at all Druggists. No sharp edges to cut the neck. 
Se  Stoens O Hm neh U.8.A. Easy to button and unbutton. 

Stays buttoned. 

Can’t break in service. You get 
a new one FREE if damaged from 
any cause. 


Made of rolled plate, sterling or gold. 
Sold by leading jewelers and haberdashers, 
Collar Button Booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 76 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Ne > | 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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| First in Quality 


Because of Our Experience 


First in Sales 


Because of the Buyer’s 
Experience 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


New York and Everywhere 
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: Accept No Substitute 


The word of an impostor is as unreliable as a mis- 

WS TRADE wars represented article. No hosiery unless stamped 
— MEN’S Ghanitnst- on the toe has the right to be sold as such. 
ASSERT YOUR RIGHTS! Refuse substitutes, 

HALF-HOSE no matter under what conditions offered, and remem- 

ber that we, as manufacturers of Shaaitmt- Half-hose 
for men and misses’ cotton ribbed stockings, stand 


















back of every pair sold and will make good if, 





= ee . » . 
f PE GG ws through any fault of ours, goods bearing 
BO I oes, our trade-mark are found imperfect. 


! 









— 


a 


Z A, ORDER FROM YOUR 
DEALER 


A 
New 
Creation 
Style 
40sw. 

The upper portion is 
made from Fast Black 
Lisle Yarn, the sole of Pure 
Irish Linen, combining style 
with wear. 50c. per pair, or $3.00 
for 6 pairs in attractive box. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


In case he will not supply you, do not accept a substitute, 

but order from us direct. The goods will be promptly 

shipped to you express or postpaid to any point in U. S. 

upon receipt of above price. 

Our Art Catalogue is free, beautifully illustrated, and will be of great assistance to you in ke 
selecting the latest and most popular styles in men’s hosiery. Send for it, and we will 


keep you posted on the latest effects, as we are constantly adding new styles to our 
already large assortment. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass., U.S.A: 
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DELAWARE 
WATER GAP 


] An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
Lackawanna | tains of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 
ieee) Delaware Valley near by; 24 hours from New York, via 


¥ Lackawanna Railroad; golf, boating, bathing, fishing. 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with full information about hotels and 
boarding houses, and a fascinating love story, ‘A Paper Proposal," will be sent for 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. Les, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York City. 





THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB 6TS., N.Y. 














For a birthday 
‘& prize . 
Or a presentation. 


WE make, on order, 14 kt. gold 

fountain pens mounted 
with emblems of any Society, 
Order or Club, appropriate for 
presenting to Retiring Officers 
or visiting Brothers of superior 
bodies. 

Useful, Beautiful, Lasting. 

@ Furnished with every known 
degree of pen nib, and to suit all 
styles of writing. Many ex- 
clusivedesignsfor theélite trade. 


Further information booklets 
and list of local dealers fur- 
nisbed where requested :: :: 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
173 Broadway, New York 


cleans and pre- 

serves the teeth. 

Mothers should realize the 

importance of preserving 

intact the primary set of 

teeth until the secondary 

or permanent set is ready 

to take its place. Let us 

send you our booklet on “Taking Care of 

the Teeth” which contains much informa- 

tion in concise form. Children should be 

encouraged to use Dentacura Tooth Paste, 
25c, a tube. Avoid substitutes. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
7 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 





CT MCILHENNY’ 5 


Sibasce 
SA 


I" will surprise you 
how delicious a 
dash or two of 


McILHENNY’S 
Tabasco Sauce will 
make your salads, 
soups, roasts, etc. Try 
it once and you will 
realize why it has 
been in use nearly half 
a century in the lead- 
ing hotels and restau- 
rants and by the best 
families throughout 
the land. 

Besides giving « spicy, piquant 
flavor, it creates a _ appease ond 
insures good digestio: 

Ask your aici for 
%. THE ORIGINAL 
Mclihenny’s, "Trisee saves 
Free booklet of new recipes on request. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, 
New Iberia, La. 


Start off best with a cup of steaming, in- 
vigorating Postum, and they end without 
the nervous depression that coffee brings 
to many. It gives the coffee pleasure in 
taste, with Postum benefits in results, and 
where there has been trouble, trouble, 
trouble from coffee drinking, a new condi- 
tion of health and strength sets in. 


*¢ There’s a reason’’ for 


POSTUM 














have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of 8 3 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a V 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 
explanations. 
. s s s wt tf, 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 








CONTENTS FOR MAY 


Frontispiece. In the Heart of English Clubland (see article London Literary Clubs) 


Chronicle and Comment 





Robert Simpson Woodward (with portrait) . 22 The Late Jules Verne—The realisation of some of 
Medical Novels. A Comparatively eglected Field. 22 his most extravagant dreams (with portrait) 232-233 
Three Plays by Henry Arthur Jones (with portrait) 228 Guy Wetmore Carryl as a Caricaturist (with car- 
** Fagan "’—The Prize Winning Story 228 toon) . . . ‘ + 234 
Signora Deledda, the author of After the ‘Divorce What Happened ‘to James ° . . - 234 
(portrait) 230 Weekly Journalism s . - P . 235 
Anthony’s Wedding Clothes (with portrait 0 of Grace Commonplace Plays i. « ® - 236 
S. Richmond) ‘ 230 The “Prince dr (with scene) ‘ ‘ . 3 
William Roscoe Thayer (portrait) ° : + m3 London Assurance (scene) . . ° 237 
Robert H. Fuller (portrait) . i ‘ . “age The Eyes of the Heart (with scene) ‘ s oan 
Edward Channing (portrait) . ‘ .° a The ‘Rose (with scene) ° . - 239 
Henry L. Abbot (portrait) ° ‘ . ae The Light of St. Agnes (with scene) . - - 239 
The Spanish Stairs (Poem) ‘4 : : P . Rosert Unperwoop Joxunson 240 
Lord Byron’s ‘“‘ Caro ”” (illustrated) ; : é . Anna Vernon Dorsey 240 


Literary Clubland (illustrated) 
1. London’s Literary Clubs. . . . . ArtHuR GoopricH 250 


The Fersonal Equation and Some Recent Books 
The Unwritten Law—The Apple of Eden—The — of 





William Ashe—After the Divorce—The Opal . Freveric TABER Cooper 266 
Amanda of the Mill (conclusion) ‘ ‘ 4 . Marte Van Vorst 271 
Authors’ Letter Boxes. III. George Barr McCutcheon . Gerorce Barr McCutcHeon 286 
The Académie Goncourt and Its Laureate, Léon Frapié . Apert Scuinz 288 
Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 

Part V. Making a Record . : : ; . Harry Tuurston Peck 293 
Five Books of the Month 

I. Il. Thibetan Conquest and Travel . : ° . H. Appincton Bruce 305 

Ill. Mr. Sturgis’s ‘‘ Belchamber” ‘ . Epiry Warton 307 

IV. S. K. Ghosh’s ‘‘ The Verdict of the Gods” é . Louis H. Gray 310 

V. 1. Zangwill’s ‘* The Celibates’ Club” . d . G. W. Abams 312 
Some Sidelights on the Filipino and His Drama. . ArtuHur Strantey Riccs 313 
The Book Mart 

Readers’ Guide to Books Received ° ° . 319 The Best Selling Books . e ° ° « 336 
Sales of Books During the Month ° ° + 332 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tus Bookman should be addressed to “* The Editors of Tue Bookman.” Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Msap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1905, by Doop, Mean & Company: ¢4// rights reserved 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG 


A Vain Pursuit Through Manchuria By John Fox, Jr. 


A picturesque and entertaining account of experiences in Tokio and Manchuria, written with much humor and 
great literary charm. $1.25 net (postage extra). 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


(New Edition Brought down to the Siege of Port Arthur) 
By Mary Platt Parmele 


The most complete and picturesque summary of the rise of a great people.”—Bishop H. C. Potter. $1.00 


BY THE IONIAN SEA By George Gissing 


Delightfully suggestive essays of travel in Southern Italy. 
Illustrated. $1.75 net 


FICTION 
THE ORCHID By Robert Grant 


“The vivid social picture is presented in the form of a novelette, not a romance, is crisply condensed and 
audacious in conception and decidedly a contrast to Mr. Grant’s later works.’’"—N. Y. Sun. 


Illustrated in Color. $1.25 


SHINING FERRY By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


** The humor and the pathos of the narrative are so true, that every page breathes a spirit of pure humanity. It 
is an old-fashioned tale, sincere and sweet.”—N. V. 7rrbune. 


$1.50 


AT CLOSE RANGE By F. Hopkinson Smith 


“In fact, these simple tales contain more of the real art of character drawing than a score of novels of the 


day.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


STINGAREE By E. W. Hornung 


The audacious and amusing adventures of a daring and delightful bushranger of infinite resource and spirit. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM 
By H. G. Wells 


Remarkable stories, full of comedy, tragedy and prophecy, told with great skill and humor. 


$1.50 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES 
By Carter Goodloe 


Stories full of romance and adventure at a post of the Northwest mounted police, 1000 miles from civilization 


Illustrated. $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





ITALIAN LETTERS ITALIAN 
OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE BACKGROUNDS 


MARY KING WADDINGTON EDITH WHARTON 


A companion volume to the popular and Impressions of unfamiliar phases of Italy, 
entertaining ‘‘ Letters of a Diplomat’s written in Mrs. Wharton’s most delightful 
Wife.’’ The book gives a most vivid and manner, and as charming to the stay-at- 
attractive picture of royal, papal, and home reader as they are valuable to the 
social Rome. traveler. 

With 24 full-page illustrations. Illustrated by Peixotto. 
2.50 net (postage 20 cents). $2.50 net (postage extra). 





IGONOGLASTS : A BOOK OF DRAMATISTS 
BY 


JAMES HUNEKER 


Illuminating critical studies of such revolutionary playwrights as Ibsen, Shaw, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, Becque, Strindberg, D’Annunzio, Gorky, 
Hervieu and Villiers de l’Isle Adam. $1.50, net. (postage 13 cents). 

‘In its vivid impressions of recent plays as yet unseen in America, and some not 
so recent, its personal and intimate sketches of authors unfamiliar here, in its frequent 


felicity of phrase and of characteristic humor, ‘ Iconoclasts’ will be welcomed.”’ 
—N. Y. Tribune. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





SIXTH PRINTING NOW READY 


De Profundis 


By OSCAR WILDE. With portrait from the etching by J. C. Kelly 
12mo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 


“A work that reveals the soul of its writer as few written works have ever, consviously or unconsciously, 
succeeded in doing. . . . It is well-nigh impossible to read ‘De Profundis’ aright except in the 
most humble attitude of mind. It must be approached, as every great work of genius should be 
approached, in an intellectual mood of sympathy and appreciation, and not with the arrogance of 


the censor or the judge. 


To linger over De Profundis is to meet the unavoidable necessity 


of dwelling upon its every paragraph, its every line, its every word.—BSoston Transcript. 





The 
United 
States 


1607-1904 


A HISTORY 
OF THREE CENTURIES 
OF PROGRESS 


By W. E. Chancellor 
and F. W. Hewes 


TEN PARTS 
each complete 
in itself and 
sold separately 


Each, $3.50 net 


Now Ready 
Part I. 
Colonization, 1607-1697 


Part Il. 
Colonial Union, 1698-1774 


“The authors of thisnew 
history of the United 
States seem to have 
adopted something of the 
growing and discursive 
style of Macaulay, with 
the result that familiar 
historic events and char- 
acters acquire new inter- 
est by the manner in 
which they are treated.” 

—Indianapolis News. 


Send for descriptive 


circular 





THE WORKS AND LETTERS OF 


Charles and Mary Lamb 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS 


7 vols., 8vo. Very fully illustrated. Each, net, $2 25 
Vols. Vi and VII, The Letters (completing the work) now ready 


“We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to his enduring work and 
equally congratulate all lovers of Lamb on the ssion of the seven 
volumes which form, if not the ideal edition of mb, at least the best 
which is likely to be produced for very many years—it may wel! be 
forever.”—7Zhe Spectator. 


Man’s Responsibility 
How the Almighty Introduced Evil upon the Earth 
By THOMAS H. CARSON 


r2mo. Net, $1.00. (By mail, $1.15.) 


“Three great facts astonish us in viewing the foundations upon 
which creation rests. The first is Death. The second is,—That animals 
live by devouring one another. And the third is,—The existence of Evil 
upon the earth. The last of these—the existence of Evil—has stood for 
solution sinee the world began. It has been considered a mystery of 
mysteries, has occupied the attention of men in all ages, and has been 
pronounced unaccountable. Yet, notwithstanding, it is my hope that 
this great question may receive its solution in the following pages.” 
From Author's /ntroduction. 


Jesus and the Prophets 


An Historical, Exegetical, Critical, and Interpretative Discussion of 
Jesus’ Use of Prophecy, His Relation to it, 
and His Attitude towards it 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, Ph.D. 


With an introduction by Prof. Frank K. Sanders, D.D., Dean of 
Yale Divinity School 
r2mo. Net, $1 50. (By mail, $1.65.) 
A contribution to a right interpretation of the teaching of Christ not 


oa special students of theology, but for the intelligent Christian 
public. 





At all 
Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 
and London 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


The Romance of 
Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, 
Author of ‘‘The Congo Free State,” etc. 
With an Introduction by Francois Coppée. Fully Illustrated, net, $1.50 








8vo. 


Victor Hugo’s relations with Mme. Drouet, extending over fifty years, formed the 
romance of the poet’s life. Hugo’s letters to Juliette were published in France some 
time ago, but her love letters in reply, or perhaps the letters which inspired Victor 
Hugo’s correspondence, are now for the first time made public. They throw an 
interesting light on one of the most remarkable attachments in literary history. 


The Home | Talksina |The St. 
Life of Library Lawrence 
Wild Birds | with River 


By Lawrence HISTORICAL 
ergata: H LEGENDARY 
utton PICTURESQUE 

Recorded By By 


Biology, Adelbert 
College 
ISABEL MOORE GEORGE 
WALDO BROWNE 





New Edition, entirely re- 
written, and issued in a 
form suitable for use asa Sv0. Fully IMlustrated. 
field book. Sve. 
Mr. Hutton drew to himself a 
host of friends — players, 
writers, artists and well-known 
men in every walk of life. 
Further, he possessed a fascina- 
ting collection of portraits, 


100 Illustrations, 
Svo. 41 original tllustra- Net, $3.50 
tions from photographs by 
the author. 

Net, $2.00 


This work presents in a con- 
secutive narrative the most 
important historic incidents 


“Never before have we had 
placed before us such a 
revelation of the intimate daily 


autograph letters and other 
literaryand artistic bric-a-brac. 
It was in the room containing 


connected with the river, com- 
bined with descriptions of some 
of its most picturesque scenery, 


life of birds.”—N. Y. Evening 





this collection that Mr. Hutton 
Post. talked with Mrs. Moore. 


and with delightful excursions 
into its legendary lore. 











The Essays of 
Sir Leslie Stephen 


(LITERARY AND CRITICAL) 


Authorized American Edition to be complete 
in 11 volumes 


1. Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. 


with Introductions by James 
Bryce and Herbert Paul 


1 Volume, with Portrait, net, 31.50 


2. Hours in a Library. 


4 Volumes, 8vo, net, $6.00 





A History of 
English Furniture 


From the Beginning of Tudor Times 
down to the last of the Georges 


By 
PERCY MACQUOID 
To be in 20 folio parts, 11 by 15 inches, each, net, 


$2.50. The work is divided into these periods: 
1. The Age of Oak 2, The Age of Mahogany 
3- The Age of Walnut 4. The Composite Age 
(Each period forms a separate and complete volume) 
With nearly 1,000 large illustrations, including 60 Plates 
in Color. 
Volume 1. (parts 1-5). The Age of Oak 
Now Ready. Net, $15.00 





At all 
Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 
and London 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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The Best New Novels 





The Bonanza Days of the Seventies 


THE PIONEER 


** An uncommonly strong, fine and masterly novel—pleasingly, 
breezily natural.’’— Boston Globe. 


‘*An excellent story, with fine character drawing and pictu- 
resque description.’’—S?. Louts Globe- Democrat. 


By CERALDIME BONNER, Author of ‘ To-morrow’s 


Tangle.” 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER. Bound in Cloth, 
i2mo, $1.50 postpaid 














A Romance of the Isies of Creece 


THE MONKS’ TREASURE 


** An excellent story, romantic, eventful, full of color; the work 
of a poet and a scholar.”—New York Sun. 


“That rare combination, a thrilling story put in an idyllic 
setting and told with genuine literary art.”—_New York Globe. 


By CEORCE HORTON, Author of ‘ Like Another Helen.” 


Frontispiece by C. M. RELYEA. Bound in Cloth, !2mo, 
$1.50 postpaid 





An Old-Fashioned Love Story 


HECLA SANDWITH 


** A noteworthy contribution to American fiction.”’ 
—Baltimore News. 
‘*In a recent critical article on American fiction Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s views on this subject are strikingly original and are expressed 
with his accustomed felicity. He has in mind one particular Amer- 
ican novel by a new writer (Mr. E. U. Valentine’s ‘* Hecla Sand- 
with,’’) which, he says, contains ‘ pages any novelist living or dead 
might have been glad to claim.’’’—W. Y. Times. 


By EDWARD UFFINCTON VALENTINE 
Bound in Cloth, {2mo, $1.50 postpaid 














A Romance of the Creat Northwest 


THE PRIZE TO THE HARDY 


‘* A cheerful, vigorous, buoyant, invigorating story of life in the 
Great Northwest.’’—S?. Louis Republic. 
‘* Breathes the spirit of the Northwest; the optimistic, indefatig- 
able temperament of the Wescerner ever kept in view.”’ 
—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 


By ALICE WINTER 


By ALICE WINTER Illustrated by R. M. CROSBY. 12mo, Bound in Cloth, 
$1.50 postpaid 























THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 
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The 


Plum 
Tree 


By 
DAVID CRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Author of *‘ The Cost.” 


Throughout the land unmeasured 
eulogy is greeting this vigorous 
romance of business and politics. 











Senator Derrrw says: ‘‘ Well written and dramatic, as might be 
expected from the pen of Phillips; ’’ SENAToR Frye: ‘‘ A wonderful story 
of American political life;’’ SzNATror BEvERipGE: ‘Plot, action, color, 
vitality, make ‘The Plum Tree’ thrilling; ’’ Vick-Prestp—entT FaArrRBANKs: 
‘* A very entertaining book is ‘The Plum Tree;’’’ Governor Jounson, of 
Minnesota: ‘* ‘ The Plum Tree’ is a very strong story.”’ 








Exceptionally well illustrated by E. M. Ashe 
Bound in Cloth, {2mo., $1.50 postpaid 
First to Arrive in the Year’s Fiction 
Millionaire 


By ANNA KATHARINE CREEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Filigree Ball”’ 


‘¢¢ The Millionaire Baby’ is the book of the 
hour; and it deserves the place.’”’—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. ** Fascinating, intense, mysti- 
fying, and plausible.’’—Chicago News. ‘*The 
reader is kept in tiptoe excitement through- 
out.”’—Boston Herald. ‘‘The most striking 
book of the year.”,—Pittsburgh Press. ‘* The 
sensational episodes are marshalled with 
startling effect.’’—Philadelphia North Amer- 
tcan, ‘*QOne reads from page to page with 
breathless interest.’,—NVew York Times. 


Six beautiful pictures by A. I. Keller. 
Bound In Cioth, {2mo, $1.50 postpaid. 














THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 
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The 
Purple Parasol 


GEORGE 
BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Author of “Beverly of 
Graustark,” “Graustark,” 
“Castle Craneycrow,” etc. 


3} EEO 
aReor- 


Sa to 


@ In “The Purple Parasol” Mr. 
McCutcheon has given us another 
delightful love story, which is written 
in his happiest vein. 

@ The author has seized upon the 
possibilities of a parasol of purple hue 
as an accessory to the designs of 
Cupid. With the aid of the pretty 
girl under it, Cupid takes the hero 
captive, but not before he is beset 
by many misunderstandings and dire 
disappointments. 








With full-page illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, and decorations by Charles B. Falls. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: 372 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 





Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Take pleasure in announcing that the long-looked for story by 
the author of ** Trath Dexter’’ will be published in May : 


The Breath of the Gods 


By SIDNEY [IcCALL, Author of « Truth Dexter” 
12mo. Cloth, 420 pages. Price, $1.50 





The scenes of this interest-compelling romance are laid in Washington and Japan. 
The heroine is a Japanese girl, as lovable as ‘‘ Truth Dexter,” and the plot abounds in 
striking situations. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE Author of” Power Through Repass,”" sic 


Miss Call shows us how we may be spared the pain and annoyance of doing right in the wrong way, 
avoid the distressing waste of nervous force, and gain new life and power for work. 


16mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.33 


THE OUTLOOK BEAUTIFUL Author of «The World Beautiful,” ete 


Miss Whiting’s new book deals —* the hay toed of death and the relations between life that is now 
and that which is to come. net. White and gold, $1.25 net. Postage additional 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN Authe of “aman the Adventuress,” etc 


An engrossing story of love, intrigue, eee, and adventure, with the possibilities of a war 
between England and Germany. lustrated. 397 pages. $1.50. Fourth printing 


CURLY. A Tale of the Arizona Desert Aadtine ot: tena ae Pees 


A stirring, human story, with remarkable situations and finely portrayed characters. 
IMustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


THE WEIRD PICTURE Author of “The Shadow of te Gear,” ete, 





From its tragic opening to its dramatic close, Mr. Carling’s new novel with its mysterious plot is of 
compelling interest. IMlustrated. i2mo. $1.50 


MY LADY CLANCARTY By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase,’’ etc. 

A gallant romance with the beautiful Elizabeth Spencer, who married the Jacobite wer Sn of Clan- 
carty. for the heroine. Illustrated in tint by Alice Barber sheohens. 2 2mo. $1.50 


ON THE FIRING LINE and HAMILTON BROCK FULLER 


A South African romance with a brave Canadian trooper forthe hero. Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.50 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL Author of To the End of tae Trail,” ste 


A powerful American novel dealing with the beginnings of orange growing in California by irri- 
gation. 12mo. $1.50 


JUSTIN WINGATE, RANCHMAN Author of “Pho Ralabow Chasers,” ste. 


A graphic story of the growth and development of a Western ranch town, with abundant love 
interest. IMustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


A KNOT OF BLUE By WILLIAM R. A. WILSON 
Author of *‘A mae of Normandy.’’ 

A romance abounding in intrigue, adventure and the joy of living ong, gabtee , With the ogenes 

laid in old Quebec. liustrate $i2mo. $1.50 


A HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN LAND BIRDS 
By S. F. BAIRD, T. M. BREWER, and R. RIDGWAY 


NEW POPULAR EDITION of this work on Ornithology. With over 1,000 1llustrations, including 
545 in color, 3 vols. Large octavo. $10.00 





Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Piease mention ‘THE BOUKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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FROM FOHN LANE'S SPRING LIST 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


SOMETIME VICAR OF MORWENSTOW 


By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES Of Hawker’s oe 
. With numerous illustrations in color, litho- Temmyson’s visit the Post 
N. Y. Evening Post: graphy, etc. by the Earl of CARLISLE, gays; 
“ One of the most interest- “LEY PETHYBRIDGE and others 
ing literary records of the 8g $5.00 net “One of the most vivid 
nineteenth century.”” portraits of the laureate in 


Containing much new material, newly dis- print.” 


covered letters, and an interesting account 
of Tennyson's visit to the Vicar and their 
conversation. 


THE LIFE OF CERVANTES | THRODORE WATTS-DUNTON BOOKS AND 
By ALBERT FP, CALVERT PoET, NOVELIST, CRITIC PERSONALITIES 
Author of “The Alhambra,” 
** Impressions of Spain,” etc. A BIOGRAPHICAL AND By H. W. NEVINSON 
CRITICAL STUDY 

With numerous illustrations re- I2mo $1.25 net 

produced from portraits, title By JAMES DOUGLAS Included i a 

pages and illustrations of early With Lett 4 Recollecti _ uded in these criticisms and 

editions. 7, of Bremen benny MEREDITH, studies is a notable appreciation 

12mo "1.25 net WHISTLER, the ROSSETTIS, of Heine. 

BRET HARTE, etc. 


Profusely illustrated in phot 
A PRINCE TO ORDER rovgravare and halftone | THE MORALS OF 
By CHARLES STOKES wayne | °” 2.2, iad MARCUS ORDEYNE 
12mo $1.50 “One of So at = — A NOVEL 
The adventures of an involuntary agree S y= N. Y Glebe. oer oo WILLIAM J. pei ‘i 


pretender to the throne of an 
imaginary kingdom. By the author of ‘* Where Love 


“A  eierog, Leen ae. WITH THE PILGRIMS pod “* The Usurper,” “‘Derelicts,” 
TO MECCA 


THE WOMEN OF THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE OP THE ENCHANTED 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY aoe at gpetmaped WOODS 


By MARY ROSE HADJI KHAN, Special Correspondent AND OTHER ESSAYS ON 
Curator of Shakespeare’s Birth- of the London Morning Post, THE GENIUS OF PLACES 


AND 
place at Stratford-on-Avon WILFRID SPARROY, author of ‘Persian By VERNON LEE 


6mo, Ilustrated 50 cents net Children of the Royal Family.” 12mo $1.25 net 
With an introduction by 
PROFESSOR A. VAMBERY 


OTIA ees heat SUPER FLUMINA 


By ARMINE THOMAS KENT 8v0 $3.50 net 
With 2 portraits * As entertaining as a novel.”” ANGLING OBSERVATIONS 


12mo $1.25 net —N. Y. Tribune. OF A COARSE FISHERMAN 


A book of delightful essays in “ Far superior to any other account in 
criticism. English.’ *—Dr. Talcott Williams. 12mo $1.25 net 


DAUMIER and GAVARNI NAPOLEON: The First Phase 


THE GREATEST OF FRENCH HUMOROUS 
DRAUGHTSMEN SOME CHAPTERS ON THE BOYHOOD AND 
SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE YOUTH OF BONAPARTE—1769-1793 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
By OSCAR BROWNING 


bate be wards of twenty Photogravures and 
Reproductions. 8v0 With Portraits $2.50 net 


or Plates and 100 Black-and- White 
With an Essay on Daumier by HENRI FRANTZ, The youth and upbringing of the first 
and an Essay on Gavarni by OCTAVE UZANNE, Napoleon has never before gine attempted in 
Large #to Cloth, $3.00 net Wrappers, $2.00 net detail, and the undertaking by such an eminent 


. authority as Mr. Browning will be welcomed 
Exceptionally beautiful and goa Evening Post. by all interested in the great emperor. 


















































SEND FOR SPRING LIST 


-FOHN LANE 6, rirry avenue NEW YORK 
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Results of the Collier’s 
$5,000 Short Story Contest 


The following sixty-three stories have been accepted. At 


least one of these stories will be published in each number 


of Collier’s, beginning with the number of April 8th. 





TITLE 


AUTHOR 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 





FAGAN (ust Prize) 

MANY WATERS (ad Prize) 

IN THE PROMISED 
LAND (34d Prize) 

Rasselas in the Vegetable 
Kingdom 

The Golden Egg 

The Best Man 

Paradise Ranch 

The Golden Age of Poincarré 

The Dissembler 

The Haunted Bell 

Chains of Darkness. 

The Two-Gun Man 

A New Light 

The Rhyme to Porringer 

The Village Child 

Mr. Chadwick's Trial Balance 

The Dragon-Painter 

The Unearned Increment 

Strone's Southerner 

A Study in Values 

A Belated Conscience 

Cecilia 

Lottridge 

The System of Haddon-Brown 

Chance 

The Valley ot Sunshine and 
Shadow 

The Chief, the Child, and 
Mickey Sweeney 

Keepers of the Gate 

The Teiegram 

The Strategy of Shorty 

The Atavism ot Abimelech 

M’ Liss’s Child 

Victory 

Georgia 

A Woman Laughs Last 


Rowland Thomas 
Mrs. Margaret Deland 


Raymond M. Alden 


Mrs. H. L. Pangborn 
Ellen Duvall 

Edith Wharton 
Gouverneur Morris 
Stanhope Sams 
Mabel Herbert Urner 
Herminie Templeton 
Edith Labarre Lewis 
Stewart Edward White 
M. S. Kelly 

James Branch Cabell 
Jeannette Lee 
Thomas Jackson 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa 
Frederick Trevor Hill 
Charles Warren 
Emma Kaufman 
Florence Converse 
Theodosia Garrison 
Ray Stannard Baker 
David Lloyd 

L. C. Hopkins 


Rowland Thomas 


Lincoln Steffens 

Dr. W. Lowndes Peple 
Robert L. Beecher 
Rex E Beach 

Frank N. Stratton 
Ella Higginson 

Helen Palmer 

John Luther Long 
Gordon Wilson 





Fisherman’s Luck 

Our Buzzitski 

Children of Eden 

The Meddler 

The Danghter of the Factory 

Paths of Flame 

The Letter Written and the 
Letter Sent. 

Across the Boundary 

The Other Kind of Greatness 

The Casting out of Adoniram 
Goforth 

Of the Honor of the Dorans 

But as Yesterday 

My Father’s Brother 

A Woodland Heritage 

Billy Boy 

Sailormen 

The Fog Maiden 

The Spring by the Water 
Tank 

Politics and Little Pigtails 

A Frost-Nipped Romance 

On the Roof of the World. 

**Daown in Missouri” 

The Donaghue Luck 

Arms and the Woman 

The Goddess of the Car 

Forsaken Mountain 

The Middle Ground 

How Sports Climbed Sour- 
dough 

Elizabeth 

On the Face of the Waters 

God's Way 

Saddle and Group in Turkey 
Hollow 

The Talisman 


Jeannette Lee 

W. S. Dunbar 
Elmore Elliott Peake 
Robert McDonald 
Washington Gladden 
Alvah Milton Kerr 


Mabel Herbert Urner 
Henry Wysham 
Ella Higginson. 


Alice MacGowan 

Jas. Gardner Sanderson 
George Hibbard 

John Farewell Moors 
Alta Brunt Sembower 
John Luther Long 
Stephen French Whitman 
Cloudesley Johns 


George L. Teeple 
Viola Roseboro 

Alta Brunt Sembower 
Arthur S. Pier 
Marianne Gauss 

Kate Jordan 

Rex E. Beach 
Katharine A.- Whiting 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Edwin Balmer 


Alfred E. Dickey 
Charlotte Lee Barrows 
Jeannette Lee 

Stella Walthall Belcher 


F. L. Stealey. 
Van Tassel Sutphen 





Details of the NEW Collier’s Short Story Prize 


Competition will be sent upon request 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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@ ISIDRO q 


By MARY AUSTIN 





HIS tale of love and springtime in Old California, with all its 

a 4 stirring action, is essentially an out-of-doors romance, delight- 
ful in its appreciation of nature, and told with power and dis- 
tinction. Very few writers have known the Mission times, the border 
Indians, and the California country as Mrs. Austin does. Her account 
of this young Spanish cavalier who would become a priest, and the 
governor's lost daughter, is picturesque and vigorous. No reader is 
likely to forget the great forest fire at the story’s climax. 


Illustrated, in four colors, by Eric Pape, $1.50 






















“*A really distinctive piece of work, and one of the 
THE OPAL brightest and cleverest books of the season.’’—Brovklyn 


An Anonymus Novel Eagle. With a portrait frontispiece in tint. $1.25. 


An exciting personal account of an old-time cattle-drive, 


THE OUTLET as full of incident, action, and adventure as Mr. Adams's 
first great success, “* The Log of a Cowboy.” IIlus- 
By Andy Adams trated, in tint, by E. Bovp Smiru. $1.50. 





THE MATRIMONIAL This bright summer story, full of audaciously humorous 
BUREAU By C 1 Wells situations and clever dite. is far-and-away Miss 
* y Varotyn e Wells’s best work. Illustrated, in tint, by CHarLes M. 


and Harry P. Taber RELYEA. $r.50. 


“ Mr. Bates possesses the story-teller’s gift in more than 


A MADCAP CRUISE ordinary degree, and a certain nafve quality of humor 
adds no little spice to the story.’’—Boston Transcript. 
By Oric Bates Seas. 


























Those who have read Maeterlinck’s delightful treatise WASPS 


upon bees will welcome this interesting narrative of the 
ways of wasps. With an introduction by Joun Bur- Social and Solitary. By G. W. 


ROUGHS. Illustrated. $1.50, me¢. Postage 12 cents. and E. G. Peckham 


Adventures and observations of a camera-hunteramong WILD WINGS 
the larger birds of North America, on land and sea. 160 
illustrations. $3.00, #e¢. Postage extra. By Herbert K. Job 













P. ting Mr. Chadwick as t in his t mature 
resenting Mr adwick as a poet in his =~ LATER POEMS 


period, when his lines conveyed the most e : 
sion of his deep thought and feeling. With portrait. By John White Chadwick 


$x.25, met. Postage g cents. 








In this volume of verse, Miss Branch gives evidence of 


decided poetic growth since the publication of that THE SHOES THAT DANCED 
promising book “The Heart of the Road,’ which 
found such favor with poetry lovers. $1.10, wet. Pos- By Anna Hempstead Branch 


tage 8 cents. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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s & & SELECTIONS FROM #4 #% # 


FUNK 6 WAGNALLS COMPANY 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





The Summit House 
Mystery 


By L. DOUGALL 


A story of tragic intensity, pulsating 
with human emotion, each chapter lead- 
ing the reader with breathless expectancy 
on to the next, the dénouement baffling the 
shrewdest guesser. 

“ The beauty of the style, the absorbing narrative, 
underlying mystery, so carefully concealed, so 
cleverly revealed at last, will give this book a 
leading place among fhe best novels of this or any 
other year.”’—Boston Times. 
12amo, Cloth, $1.50 post-paid 


The Cift of the 
Morning Star 


By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


NOW 
READY 


NOW A really forceful and original story, deal- 
READY ing with the hitherto neglected field, 

Dunker life and experience. The wonder- 
fully strong and beautiful motif by which the 
power of self-conquest is illustrated with much 
striking and life-like power, gives its title to the 
work, as suggested by the promise, “ He that over- 
cometh . ° . I will give him the Morning 
Star.” samo, Cloth. $1.50 post-paid 


The Buccaneers 
By HENRY M. HYDE 


A story of Frenzied Business and the 
Black Flag on the Highways of Trade. 
“If you are interested in real life you 
will see that ‘The Buccaneers’ is highly interesting. 
It is more: it is a little masterpiece in this new 
field. The action moves with unexampled 
celerity—it isall action, big, swift, ubiquitous, and 
yet it telis of bfain as a subway express tells of 
electricity. And it tells, too—a dark story—of 
secret service in offices.”— 7ze Brooklyn Eagle. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth. $1.20, net ; by mail, $1.30 


NOW 
READY 


The Marquise’s 
Millions 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


A new novel by the author of ** My Lady 


NOW 
READY Peggy Goes to Town.” It tells an 
amusing story of Americans in France. 
The plot is sparkling, the situations well developed 
and unique, and there 1s not a dull page 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. By mail, $1.09 





A Peculiar People, the 
Doukhobors By AYLMER MAUDE 


NOW A full and impartial history and de- 
READY scription of this remarkable people. It is 
illustrated with fifteen half-tone plates 

from photographs taken among the Doukhobors. 
Crown 8vo0, Cloth, 2 maps. $1.50,net. By mail, $1.65 


The Sunny Side of the 
Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


MAY Ail the author’s wealth of acquaintances, 
27TH experiences, arts, and characteristics he 

has utilized in his present work, which 
is a continuous series of anecdotes and observa- 
tions relating to the humorous, and to some extent 
to the pathetic, aspects of life. Anecdotes are 
related of some 300 distinguished persons. 


r2mo, Cloth, lilustrated $1.20, net 


Parisians out of Doors 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


JUNE The author’s two earlier books, ‘‘The 

Real Latin Quarter” and “ How Paris 
Amuses Itself,” have been immensely popular. 
This new volume takes the reader p Boe the 
out-of-doors playgrounds and show places of Paris. 
There are numerous drawings and photographs by 
the author, and a water-color frontispiece by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 


12mo, Cloth. Price $1.50, net 


The Traveler’s Handbook 
For Transatlantic 
Tourists 


APRIL 
22D 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


A practical book prepared on new lines 
for travelers in the eastern hemisphere. 
Full of suggestions with regard to such 
perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, tips, foreign 
usages, etiquette, and many other details of com- 
fort and convenience. 


12mo, Price $1.00, net 


The Four Winds of 


Eirinn 


By ANNA MACMANUS (Ethna Carbery) 
MAY A Gaiety volume of ems which lie 
close to the heart, and lift the veil of Irish 
ere only to reveal the rainbow gleam of Irish 
10pe. 


12mo, Cloth. 75 cents post-paid 





FUNK 


PUBLISHERS, 2 @ @ &@ 


G WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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THE ARENA 


for MAY 


25 cents a copy 


$2.50 net a year 








SAMUEL M. PoRTER. 


Kncut Kaneko. 


GEORGE F, PENTECOST. 











The Kansas State Refinery Bill. 


An authoritative statement of the situation in 
Kansas, and the important political innovation re- 
sorted to by the great progressive Western common- 
wealth to protect her people against the criminal 
peeny of the Standard Oil Company. 


rtrait of Senator Porter, the author of the Re- 


bese ill, will appear in this issue. 


The Assured Results of Direct-Legislation in 
Switzerland. 


By Professor Cuartes Borceavn, a leading 
member of the faculty of the University of Geneva 
and the greatest living authority on Direct-Legisla 
tion in the A Alpine Republic. 

This is one of THz ARENa’s notable series of interna- 
tional papers by leading foreign educators, economists 
and statesmen on progressive democratic measures. 


America in the Philippines. 
By Rev. Georce Freperick Pentecost, D.D. 
we ae a Cr hie not ms pots of the oir widel 
nown and highly-respected ev: ists and pulpit- 
orators of our ae but his whee travels through 
the Philippines, ‘and in India, China and Tape 
give special interest to his discussion. 


A fine portrait of the author forms the frontispiece of 
this issue. 





Municipal Black Plague: A Study of Munici- 
pal Corruption in Philadelphia. 

By Rupoven Buanxensurc. The fifth in the 

— of amazing revelations of state and municipal 

tion in P: ennsylvania, by one of the greatest 

aie aha ders in the Keystone State. 


Illustrated with portraits of leading statesmen and 
politicians of the period discussed. 


Stephen Phillips: Poet and Dramatist. 


By Arcuiatp Henperson, Ph.D., of the 
University of North Carolina. ‘This is the strongest 
and most luminous of the exceptionally interesting 
and fine papers which Professor HEN {DERSON is con- 
tributing to Tux Arena on the great modern dram- 
atists and their message. 


A fine portrait of Professor HENDERSON accompanies 
the article. 


Japan as Viewed by a Native Socialist. 

Sieh KANEKO, correspondent of the Het- 
min Shimbun, of Tokio, Japan. An extremely in- 
teresting paper by a Japanese scholar giving a new, 
and we think, a remarkably im tial view of the 
lights and shadows of Modern apan. 


A full-page portrait of the author accomranies the 
paper. 





Under the able and progressive editorial management of Mr. FLowER, who was the founder and for seven 
years the sole editor, THz Argna for 1905 will be stronger, abler, more vital and international in character than 


ever before. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER. 
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The Youth 
Student 


‘ PS i : Me oF 
ME ONE VO UTION 
Soldier S30 A OA7 FE R E L 
Husbend ‘ So e 

Statesman t 


meat < See By John S. C. Abbott 
r4 


Exile 
Man 


IN SIX VOLUMES 


——- With plans, maps, fac- 
Triumphs . similes of letters and 


¢ . Seoul important documents. 


HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the 

most vivid, brilliant, and interesting chapter in the world’s 

history. It has been told by many writers, but, we think, 
never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. 
The eminent author, JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, has here written in his 
most brilliant style and imbued the whole work with the results 
of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes are of 
royal-octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and 
uncut edges. They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes 
from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles of documents, etc.—an 
important and- distinctive feature. 





OUR OFFER On receipt of $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON AND THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, in six uniform volumes — all 
charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send them back at our expense and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month until the total amount, 
$12.00, is paid. ‘In addition to the books we will enter your name, without additional cost to 
you, for one year’s subscription to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. The total cost to you for both 
books and periodical is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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“ Superlatively clever."—Kansas City Star. 


PAM 


| By 
> Bettina Von Hutten 


Author of 
m “OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES” 
“VIOLETTE,” etc. 


A fascinating character study, and an unusual one. Pam is a whimsical, tender 
little creature—shrewd and brave and appealing. Placed in unusual circumstances, 
she meets and thrusts aside a temptation that few women could resist. The story 
grips and holds. 





In discussing the book, the Philadelphia Telegraph says: “Pam is delightful ; 
a witching little thing who grows to a lovable woman. Rarely do we see an illustrator 
who is so eminently successful as Martin Justice in this picture of her, a curly-haired 
sprite who rolls two big eyes at you from 





the frontispiece and make you itch to pursue 
her elusive personality to the end.” 


“A thoroughly good novel is so rarely to 
be met with among new publications that 
its appearance is a real occasion for rejoicing. 
Take, for example, the Baroness von Hutten’s 
*Pam,’ which is in many ways decidedly the 
best thing that the author has yet done,” says 
the Providence Journal. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN JUSTICE. $1.50 
For Sale Everywhere 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 








THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
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The Vice-President of the United States 


Charles W. Fairbanks, w:ote us:—‘‘I find The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia most valuable and prepared with 
great care. It is a pleasure to commend such a work.’’ 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD —‘The New International has not followed the tradi- 
tional statements of worn-out books of reference, but has gone to original sources; 
and as a consequence, presents not garbled and inaccurate statements, but the truth. 
We marvel at the extent of this monumental work.”’ 


REV. CHARLES H. FOWLER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
M. E. Church, Buffalo—‘I am pleased to be the owner 
of the New International Encyclopedia. It is the library 
of libraries.’’ 








@_ Here are three opinions, representative of the people 
and of widely different religious creeds, which speak 
volumes for the scope of usefulness and accuracy of this, 
the greatest literary work of recent years, 


The New International 
Encyclopedia 


@ Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901), 
afterwards President of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, and Frank Moore Colby, 
M.A., late Professor in New York University, assisted by 
over three hundred eminent scholars as assistants. 


@. The publishers are one of the oldest and best known 
publishing houses in the United States. These are the 
men who offer you the newest, the most accurate and 
complete encyclopedia in English. 


@_ Nothing has been omitted, nothing doubtful included. 
@_ It is just as useful and comprehensive to the plain peopleas  /“ 
to the scientist and investigator. It never fails to show 4 xa 
superiority in any fair test with any other work of its kind. © 








” + 


e 
@_ 16,329 pages, 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. You can go to The <& oe 
New International with confidence that you will find what you wish to know. The .@ a os ¥ 


matter is not ten or twenty years old, but brought right down into the year 1904. PSs 
: 4 a- ; : ~ oS “> 

@ We have also a companion volume containing courses for study and readingin  <* ¥ SoOek 
The New International which greatly increase the value of the encyclopedia 9” 2 se > 
to you. 2 este 3 

: > * - 
@ We will send a handsome 80-page book free which tells many ~ * oe Pa 
interesting things, with maps, full-page illustrations, and sample pages © OFF > 





s 
from The New International. The New International Encyclopedia > Sit a 
will prove the best bargain of your life, and the price is within e 4: oer 
your reach ; the payments so easy that any one can meet them. Ys m2 a 
~ ay 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY — ¢* See 
: » An 
PUBLISHERS Sob See ee aa eter a 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York P oa - ita - a i ig ros 
Ae ee ar i ae ae A 
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iPOCONO MOUNTAINS 


] A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea-level | 

Lackawanna in Northeastern Pennsylvania: an ‘eal spot for oper 
| Railroad | 

aes) from New York over Lackawanna Railroad. 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, containing complete information about 4 
hotels and boarding houses, together with a delightful love story entitled “A Paper Proposal,"’ 4 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Pas- § 
mM senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Catalogs Free. 











SEESESESELESSEEE SES EESEESESEEEESESES 
Tf You Want French Books 2 Books of 


any descrip- 
tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


sen¢ WILLIAM R. JENKINS, "°°?" 


and 
eet 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 











9 Fourreenrn Year. Candid, suggestive 
uthors Criticism, literary and technical vison, 
ome Bag lecvestion. 
(ency. Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia W. 
Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moule 
ton, Thos, N. Page, and others. 

Mention The Bookman, " ®. 3 , 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
ZU ST READY 
BRENTANO’S 
Sent Free upon request 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York 

YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 
THE GEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
SAMPLES BPRicrs. T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
Seat ourequest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CONNEAUT, OHIO. | 
AUT ot oO RS * Submit your BOOK MS., 
s = he mage Over 20,000 
issue and publish where worthy of dak bindings. Noc arge 
for examination ; prompt review. Mention THe Bookman, 
P.O. Box 1502, BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE booklet, called 
€x Libris, on the origin, 
design, execution and cost of 
asking. It contains samples of 
Book Plates in all hand steel 
re ea , photogravure, coppet 
etching and zincograph styles. 


References: Mary Wilkins F 
Sevul stamp for BooweT,to WM A. DRESSER, 
New French Catalogue 
= s00K PLATES 
For Any Book on Earth 
Book Plates 
Boo Plates will be sent for the 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 




















other five are divided | 


oe The American Househol 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A acheool for boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts, new gymnasium with swimming pool. rong 
teachers. Karnest gt A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Fits for college, Sc’ oe wr School and Business. I)lustrated Pree 
sent free. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesicy Hills, 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Yo Ladies. Campus of ten acres 
Preparatory | and o ollege ourses. preci Advantages in 
Music, Art, E and D Healtbful loca- 
tion and pure ortestan ' water. Terms reasonable. Address 

8, N. BARKER, Leck Drawer 841, Washington, D. ©. 

A new octavo book of 


about sco suece, coucea “106 Apple of Discord ; 
or, Temporal Power in the Catholic Church, 


will be out in a few weeks. It is written by a Roman Catholic 
who tries to prove that the temporal power, which needed coarse 
warriors and politicians, undermined the ancient discipline, pro- 
duced the plurality of benefices, an excess of outward form in 
worship, exorbitant and in many instances unlawful mone 
requisitions, arbitrary procedure, and that absolutism in churc 
government which is so distasteful to the Northern mind. The 
author argues that the cessation of the temporal power, which 
he considers as the main cause of the Protestant Reformation, 
means the removal of the greatest obstacle to the reunion of 
Christeniom. contains much ecclesiastical information 
which has hitherto not ore found in Fnglish DCO. Battale The book 
may be ordered from THE APPLE OF DISCORD 


TYPEWRITING 


@ Any kind of MANUSCRIPT neatly 
and accurately typewritten, at an un- 
usually low rate per one thousand words. 
@ Prompt and efficient service. 
Only expert work. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. 


@ Send for card of rates and full informa- 























Wepartment of Stationery ; 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty fifth Street, NEW YORK 372 Pit E Hews AA: gem 


$1000.00 Lb A SHORT STORIES 


it in, ailable. w yom dea 
Sine eno, Se See ogi Sones The. Aaadiientnedeahetl, Det. 25. ro aty St., New 


The American House tneldl bas just started 
ae story contest. ——. is 6500 
id for at lar rates. 








Write for Discounts. 





The Automobile Pocketbook 


By E. W. ROBERTS, M.E. 
Fresh from the press. All about the Design, Construction and Operation of Gasoline Automobiles. Retail price, $1.50 
THE GAS ENGINE PUBLISHING CO., 


325 PAGES, LIMP 
LEATHER, POCKET SIZE 


152 Blymyer Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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New Spring Fiction 








Art Thou the Man? 


Billy Duane 


The Heart of Hope 


Brothers 


Orley Farm 
The Verdict of the Gods 
The Van Suyden Sapphires 








Art Thou the Man? 
By GUY BERTON 


An unusually original and powerful 
story which deserves a stirring success. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Billy Duane 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


An exciting and well-told tale of New 
York life. It is full of vim and energy, 
and the interest never flags. 

Illustrated, $1.50 


The Heart of Hope 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


A very pretty love story, which has 
for a background the siege of Vicks- 
burg. Illustrated, $1.50 


Ghe 
Van Suyden Sapphires 
By CHARLES CAREY 
A capital detective story. There are 
many complicated situations 


which keep the reader in sus- 
pense tothe end. Cloth, $1.50 7 














The Bandolero 
By PAUL GWYNNE 


The romance of a Spanish outlaw’s 
daughter. An exciting tale. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Brothers 
By HORACE A. VACHELL 


The love of two brothers, dependent 
upon each other, for the same woman. 


Strong and intensely dramatic. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Orley Farm 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The first of the new series of ‘‘ The 
Manor House Novels.’’ 
Illustrated, 3 vols., $3.75 


The Verdict of the Gods 
By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


A story of India, written in English 
by a native of that country. Itis 
full of occult Oriental mystery 
and rare charm. Cloth, $1.50 





PUBLISHERS 
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Important New Books 








The Trial of Jesus 


By GIOVANNI ROSADI 


“* The Trial of Jesus ’’ is the most widely read book in Italy, has 
attracted wide attention in Germany, and has just been published in 


England and this country. 


It is especially successful in portraying 


the personality of Jesus in a way that appeals particularly to those 


who are usually indifferent to religious books. 
8vo, net, $2.50 





A History 


of Ireland 
By JOHN J. FINERTY 


The most authentic history of 
Ireland ever published. It is 
written in Mr. Finerty’s splendid 
oratorical style, and is filled with 
poetic sentiment, which makes it 
the most readable, enjoyable and 
thoroughly instructive history of 
the Emerald Isle in all literature. 


8vo, net, $2.50 





Life of Honore 


de Balzac 
By MARY F. SANDARS 


An attempt to portray the man 
as he was, and to sketch correctly 
a career which was more thrilling 
than the great proportion of 
novels. It has been compiled 
from original sources, and is prob- 
ably the most intimate life of 
Balzac extant. 


8vo, net, $3.00 





Free Opinions 
By MARIE CORELLI 


A remarkable series of criticisms of modern life, manners, and 
society. Miss Corelli’s writings on these subjects are original and 
witty, and possess in a remarkable degree the power of arousing the 


reader’s opinions. 


These essays, published in a London weekly 


magazine, proved an excellent medium for attracting public attention, 


and, in fact, stirred up a 
controversy a week. 








Bee 
DODD, MEAD “UP 5 


& COMPANY 


12mo, net, $1.20 





PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 


The first great exposition of the resources and 
the products of the Great Northwest will be 
held at Portland, Oregon, this summer. The 
gates will be opened in June, and it is confi- 
dently believed that this will be one of the 
greatest of the world’s fairs. Portland is best 
reached via the 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 





Choice of routes is offered. Via St. Paul and 
Minneapolis—the route of The Pioneer Limited 
—via Omaha and Ogden—the route of The 
Overland Limited—or via Omaha and Denver, 
past the wonderful panorama of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery. It is a good time now to plan 
your trip. 





F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 





Send me books descriptive of 





Name: 





Address wane 
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SAVE 








THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 7 for your Own 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR and 





your Family’s 
Future. 





You may be surprised to know how 
profitably you can invest even an 
average of $2.00 per week in En- 
dowment Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Cash amount payable to you (if living) in 10, 15 Without 


committing 


or 20 years with Dividends, (according to plan eT 


glad to receive free 


selected). articulars and rates 
If the Insured dies before the end of the — 

Endowment Period, the full amount of the 
policy is paid to the beneficiary. 

We desire to correspond with you 

on the subject and furnish full 

information as to Rates, Ben- 

efits and Privileges. 


SEND COUPON Pradential Insurance Co. 
rica. 
TO-DAY. JOHN F. DRYDEN, giaong Home Office: 
President. Dept 99 _—=«C- NEWARK, N. 3. 
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‘SSPENCERIAN 
TEcitee'er STEEL PENS 


over fifty years 





Select a pen for your writing 
from a sample card of 2 pens, 
for all styles of writing 


Sent on receipt of 6 cts. in postage 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


> 








A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, pees Se on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R.I. 

















[The 
EVERY 


WARRANTED 
of 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 
For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


THE NAME oo 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 











jtake the trouble to cut out this advertisement, 
| | 
\a sample bottle of | 


ce 

FR To the Readers) 
of this Magazine 

B* an especial arrangement with ED.| 
PINAUD, the most famous of all hair tonic 


and perfume manufacturers of Paris. France, | 
we will give to readers of this Magazine, who will} 


Ed. Pinand’s Hair Tonic Eau de Quinine, | 








‘Rd. Pinand’s Latest Creation in Perfume, and 
‘Ed. Pinaud's Elixir Dentifrice (For the Teeth) 


| This offer is made by the Parfumerie ED. 
|PINAUD, who desires to convince the public by! 
jactual test of thesuperiority of ED. PENAUD’S 
| toilet preparations over those of ail other manu-| 
| facturers ; that is to say, to give to that part of the) 
|public who are under the impression that ED. 
|PINAUD’S Hair Tonics and Perfumes are too 
high priced, an opportunity to test them. Cut 
lout this ad., enclose roc. in silver or stamps. to 
cover cost of packing and mailing, include name 
jand address, and send to 


, . , 
| Ed. Pinaud’s American Offices, 


me csorbaiee Bec New York 
4 
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The Whole Wheat 
is Good to Eat 


If properly prepared for the 


human stomach. 





@ You can grind up “any old thing” into 

meal and call it “ breakfast food’””—you can 

even roll it into flakes—dirt, cockle, wheat 

and all, just as it comes from the farmer’s 

bin, dut you can’t make Shredded Wheat that 

way. You can’t shred anything but per- 

fect whole grains of cooked wheat. That’s the 

reason we have to clean the wheat so thor- 

f ¥ +f oughly before shredding it. We then cook it 

if Bi ‘(ff and draw it into light, porous shreds so that the 

 # Sf! stomach may extract all the muscle-making, body- 

building elements from the whole wheat — elements 
that are discarded in the making of white flour. 


ie 4 ‘ 

ot La 
a” ‘ime @ 
“ 


There is health and strength 


in every shred of it— 


“shreds of life” for the dyspeptic, for the out-door 
man and the in-door man. 


@ After you have tried all the “others” you will 


come back to 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the one staple, cereal all-day food, better than bread, delicious as a 
breakfast dish with cream or milk, or in combination with fruits, veg- 
etables, eggs and oysters. @Triscuit is the new shredded whole 
wheat cracker—may be used as a toast or wafer with butter, cheese 
or preserves. Our “Vital Question’ Cook Book is sent free. Write to-day 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Rearline 
First and Best Aid 


ts WOMEN who MUST do 


Washing and Cleaning 








WHY “PAGANS”? 


rWNHE term “pagan” literally means villa- 

ger, rustic or barbarian, and as used by 

Christians means an idolatrous or god- 
less man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman or savage! Now con- 
sider the absurdity of applying this term pagan 
to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics and philosophy. These 
men were not rustics Or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “« godly,’’ and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will be 
found the most exalted COnceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socra- 
tes, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clcarer statement of 
the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward and punishment 
thancan be found in any part of the Bible. 
And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a per- 
fect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 BC., 
and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “pagan” 
teachings and correct popular misconceptions, 
read vol. I of Evolution of Ethies by The 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The 
Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 
21 illustrations, including many portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 At all Booksellers, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 






















































QUALITY 
| STAMPED ON BACK 












ONE PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTON 


No sharp edges to cut the neck. 
Easy to button and unbutton. 
Stays buttoned. 

Can’t break in service. You get 
a new one FREE if damaged from 
any cause. 


Made of rolled plate, sterling or gold. 
Sold by leading jewelers and haberdashers. 
Collar Button Booklet on request. 


| KREMENTZ & CO. 76 Chestnut Street, 
' Newark, N. J. 





































June 
Weddings 






Send for our samples and 














prices of engraved 


“ “. WEDDING 
INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Styles the very latest i 
and prices very close 7 
















STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Dodd, Mead and Company 
Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St. 
New York 
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A Girl's Problem 


Food that Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


The nervous strain of modern office work will undermine and break down the 
health unless Nerve and Brain cells are rebuilt daily by proper food. 

There are stomach specialists as well as for eye, ear and other organs, 

One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines 
and eat Grape-Nuts. She says: 

‘* For about 12 months I suffered severely with gastritis. I was unable to re- 
tain much of anything on my stomach, and consequently was compelled to give up 
my occupation. Itook quantities of medicine, but 1 continued to suffer, and soon 
lost 15 pounds in weight. I was depressed in spirits and lost interest in everything 
generally. My mind was so affected that it was impcssible to become interested in 
even the lightest reading matter. 

‘* After suffering for months I decided to go toa stomach specialist. He put me 
on Grape-Nuts and my health began to improve immediately. It was the keynote of 
a new life. I found that I had been eating too much starchy food which I did not 
digest. I soon proved that it is not the quantity of food that one eats, but the quality. 

‘‘In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old business of doing clerical 
work. I have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening meal. 
I wake in the morning with a clear mind and feel rested. 1 regained my lost weight 
ina short time. I am well and happy again and owe it to Grape-Nuts.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville ’’ in each pkg. of 


Grape-Nuts. 
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Hotel on the 
Dorth Shore 

















NLY thirty minutes from Boston. Is delightfully 

situated on the famous Puritan Road, the oldest 
State Road in America (1629). The most elegantly 
appointed hotel on the New England coast. Spacious 
and beautiful public rooms, 240 sleeping-rooms, sixty 
private baths. Magnificent bathing beach, fine boat- 
ing and fishing. Delightful carriage and auto roads. 
Golf, croquet, and tennis. Send for our handsome 
illustrated brochure. Address (until June 15) 





AINSLIE & GRABOW, 
147K SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 
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ORANGEINE 


POWDERS 


The Usual Experience 
Mr. Wm. M Hughes, the well 
known banker, of Newport, R. I. 
who first became acquainted with 
Orangeine, several years ago, 
through its Hay Fever efficacy, 
writes: 

“My personal experience with 
Orangetine is now extensive, It has 
never yet failed me in giving the 
best of resuits, It has been used 
very constantly in my family and 
largely among my friends, and the 
verdict is ‘Once used. never be 
without it.’ After continued and 
constant use, we can only see most 
beneficial results from Orangeine 
Powders,” 








25c Package Free for Acquaintance 


The Sign of Health 


—For years we have talked to you on the subjects of Good Health 
and Good Spirits, how to feel well and to keep well ‘‘all the time.’’ 
We have preached the gospel of prevention—of how much 
easier it is to ‘‘keep well’’ than to ‘‘get well.’’ 
We have urged the necessity of you, for your sake, keeping 
the system natural, strong, buoyant—watching for and Gepelion 
the first symptoms of indisposition from any cause. No doubt 


you have said to yourself: ‘‘How Glorious if 1 Only Could! 

You can—you, yourself, must learn to understand the little 
barometers of pain and out-of-sorts feeling, early indicators of minor 
You yourself must 


ills that frequently lead to serious ailments. 
learn the lesson of 


ORANGEINE 


POWDERS 
How they promptly relieve and quickly cure Headache, Colds, Neuralgia, Indi- 
gestion, Blues, Tired, worn-out-feeling, Brain Fag. Thousands everywhere 
have found in Orangeine prompt offset to illness, natural regulation, building 
up of the system, without any trace of alcoholic, narcotic or drug effect. 
You 
““tried”’ for you. 





don’t have to “try” ‘ 
But if you do not know Orangeine, 


Orangeine—it has been 


and will get thoroughly acquainted with it, we will, on receipt of request, send you 25c package free, with full 
description of composition and widely attested human results. 
Orangeine Powders are sold by progressive druggists everywhere, in 10c packages (2 powders); 25¢ (6 


powders); 0c (15 powders), $1 famil 
ORANGEINE (¢ 


y perks e (35 powders); or by mail by the 
‘HEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Avenue Chicago. 








THE C 


Peoria 





HICAGO_ 
ALTON 

RAILWAY 

THE ONLY WAY 





HICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The 


A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 
traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 


or stain. 25 Cents, at all Druggists. 
C. H. Strong & Co., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 


He 








nna ate cc 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


A Positive Relief for 
Preserves the Chapped Hands, Chafing 
Complexion. and all Skin Afflictions. 


Mennen’s face on every box; be sure that you get the original, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 

TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 


Beautifies and 





1877. NoWNew Discovery = 1905. 
Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 
Without the Use of the Knife. 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


The only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
plete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 
accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 











An administrator is 
one who finds out 


that all the dead 


man’s estate has 


shrunk except his 


life insurance 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 




















The inguiry accusatibe 


ART THOU 
THE MAN? 


is the title of an unusually powerful 
novel, by 


GUY BERTON 


Well written, sustained, characters 
sharply drawn, impressive, and intensely 
human in treatment. 

If the events recorded in this book 
transpired in every-day life, the papers 
would be full of sensations for months. 

The book deserves a sweeping, stirring 
success. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYVDE 


J.H.HYDE 


ese ite ae F 


TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 





Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
y +. GAGE B TARRE “OY p 











SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 120 Broapway, New York. 
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on the toe 






A New Creation in 
Men’s Half-hose 


We have added to our many popular styles, Style 40 S-W, to meet 
the demand of fastidious dressers for a stocking combining unusual 
wearing qualities with style and comfort. The upper portion of this 
hose is made from fast biack, finely selected lisle yarn; the sole 
is of pure Irish Linen, eliminating a feature objected to by many, 
_ of bringing the feet in contact with any dyed color. The price of 
this half-hose is 50 cents per pair, 6 pairs for $3.00, delivered 
in an attractive box to any point in U. S. upon receipt 
of price. Sent express or postpaid providing your dealer 
will not supply you, and if, when ordering, you will 
mention his name. 








e When purchasing Shawitnd 
bi Half-hose, please bear in 
mind two things: they are 

"£5 invariably put up and sold 
e > E in a dark green box with 

ASK YOUR DEALER 3s m, ay silver trimmings. Each 


and every pair is stamped on 


aS a the toe with this trade-mark 


= 
Do not let any dealer desirous of making an extra 
profit sell you a substitute. 


Our art catalogue is free, beautifully 
illustrated, and will be of great assistance 
to you in selecting the latest and most 
popular styles of men’s hosiery made by 
us in Cottons, Lisles, Merinos, Woolens, 
and Linens. Write for it to-day. 


Shaw Stocking Company 
70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 

















The Sideboard and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives 
pleasure in its use and“in its exhibition. 
This grade of silver plate bears the trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


It is the kind which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 
equally for its wearing quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to pur- 
chase silver for a new home or at the time of r aeae ok and you would secure 
“Silver Plate that Wears,” insist upon “ 1847 RACERS B 0S.” “Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere. Send for our catalogue “ E-7 » showing all patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORE (International Silver Co., Successor) CHICAGO 





ay 
}D) 


That healthful region where the air is mellowed into genial warmth by 
mountain and sea, where fertile acres yield rich returns to thrift, where great 


ranches are being cut into small farms, where business is good, crops are sure 
and capital ee investment. One-way Colonist tickets $33 from 


Chicago, on sale daily until May 15, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


gor sec Se low rates from all points. Choice of routes. Fast trains. Daily 
and personally conducted excursions. Double berth in Pullman Tourist Sleeping 


Cars only $7 through to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. 


If you want to know how to go, how long it takes, and how 
much it costs, with facts about resources and climate, send 
K four cents in stamps for booklets, maps and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pase'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB 6TS., N,¥ 

















Dusty or damp corners and cracks— 
nooks behind plumbing and all spots 
that can’t be reached by the scrub- 
bing brush, should be freely sprinkled 
with a mixture of one (1) part 
Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) parts 
of water by means of a whisk broom. 


Health in the Home” an illustrated booklet should be in the hands of every 
householder, It tells how to prevent sickness. Send for a free copy to Henry 
@B Plott, 42 Cliff Street, New York, manutacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odoriess Disinfectant. 
A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and economical. Instantly 


destroys foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Specially prepared 
for household use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. 











HAVE YOU TASTED IT? 





NUT GHOCOLATE 


Y Sold by all first class 
y Grocers & Druggists. 
If not handled by yours . 
will deliver free upon 
receipt of price 15¢ per cake. 





18th. St. & Irving Place, New York City. 

















ay 


PAULE.WiRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A direct path to success be- 
cause of its efficiency and 
durability. Reputation world 
wide. Ask your dealer. They 
are unconditionally guaran- 
teed. Catalogue of 100 styles 
for the asking. 





Box G 16, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 








TUG OF WAR 


It’s easy to win back a strong 
heart, stomach and nerves and easy 
to “best” the Coffee habit when you 


quit it entirely and use well-made 


POSTUM 


There's a reason. 











Ms PIANOS 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of - 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


Chronicle and Comment 


A New University Presideni—The installation of Dr. Breaking the News—How Rowland Thomas was 
Alderman (with portrait and ene aes . : told of his success in the Prize Short Story Contest 344 
The Princeton Experiment ‘ ‘i s Andrew Carnegie, author of The Life of Fames Watt 344 
Grover Cleveland and Princeton Norval Richardson, author of The H art of Hope 
Edfrid Bin —_ and Guy Robert La Coste, Authors (with portrait) 
of Art Thou the Man? (portraits) . Marie Van Vorst, author of Amanda of the Mill 
Mr. Nelson’s Anniversary (with portrait) . (portrait) ° 345 
The Motor Car in Fiction—Recent Books in which Two Literary Experiments on the Stage—Moliére’s s 
the automobile has played a prominent part (with Le Misanthrope and oe s The “Blot in the 
portraits of Charles Carey, author of The Van Suyden *Scutcheon r > 345- 47 
Sappbires; S. E. Kiser, author of Charles, the Molhiére (portrait) = = “ : 346 
Chauffeur ; yo Osbourne, author of the Motor- The Usual Thing ; : . Me 
maniacs, and Mrs R. L. Stevenson) 340-341 The Proud Laird (scene) . ‘ . 
David Graham Phillips—Characters in The Plum Tree The Firm of Cunningham (scene) - 349 
—Mr. Philli and the Victoria~-Camperdown Spelling Reform in France ° . - 349 
“beat” (with portrait) 342 Cyrano II 4 f — 
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The Art of Convincing and Some Recent Novels 


The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne—The Orchid—The Rose of 
the Woild— The Vision of = <saialaia ee 
Ranchman ‘ Freperic TaBeR Cooper 


Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 

Part VI. A Spirited Foreign Policy . ; Harry TuHurston Peck 
Four Books of the Month 

1. Robert D’Humiéres’s ‘‘ Through Isle and Empire” . Rosert C. Brooks 

ll. Professor Peck’s ‘‘ Life of Prescott ” ‘ W. P. Trent 

Ill. A Publisher’s Confession Beverty STARK 

IV Dr. Mitchell’s ** Constance Trescot cures Richarp W. Kemp 
Through Love to Altruism. ‘ Pau. ADAM 


Literary Clubland. Ii (illustrated) 
New York’s Literary Clubs. In two parts. ArtHur Bartlett Maurice 


The Bookman’s Letter Box . . . : 

Parted (Poem) - ‘ 4 ; Etsa BARKER 

Dante Alighieri . . : . Joun S. Carrot 
The Latest English Translations of Dante Assott Foster 

A New Form of Literature. . . Hutcins Harcoop 
The Philosophy of George Bernard “ve : . Witmer Cave France 
The Book Mart 


Readers’ Guide to Books Received 5 . - oe The Best Selling Books . ° " - 448 
Sales of Books During the Month s . - 444 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tuk Booxman should be addressed to “* The Editors of Tue Bookman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 




















ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS By Edith Wharton 


Illustrated by Peixotto, $2.50 net ; postage 17 cents 
Delightful essays on phases of Italy generally overlooked by the conventional sightseer. 


THE CHAPTBRS 





An Alpine Posting-Inn A Tuscan Shrine 
A Midsummer Week’s Dream Sub Umbra Liliorum 
The Sanctuaries of the Pennine Alps March in Italy 
What the Hermits Saw Picturesque Milan 
Italian Backgrounds 








“* Anything Mrs. Wharton writes 1s interesting.” —WV. Sun. 


ITALIAN LETTERS of a DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
Illustrated, $2.50 net ; postage 20 cents By Mary K. Waddington 


Delightful descriptions and amusing stories and anecdotes about royal, papal and social 
life in Rome. 


**Mrs. Wharton is always well informed and judicious where questions of Italian art are concerned.”-—W.Y. Tribune. 
Y. 


A FEW DESCRIPTIONS 





Interview with Leo XIII A Dinner with Cardinals 
Dinner at the Portuguese Embassy Tosti, the Composer 
Reception by Queen Margherita Rome as it is To-day 
Anecdotes of Ristori Court Ball at the Quirinal 











“* Graceful, easy, animated, full of glimpses of interesting people and delightful places.”"—M. V, Tribune. 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists By James Huneker 


$1.50 net ; postage 13 cents 
Illuminating critical studies of the more revolutionary modern playwrights. 





CONTENTS 
Henrik Ibsen Paul Hervieu Princess Mathilde’s Play 
August Strindberg The Quintessence of Shaw Duse and D’Annunzio 
Henry Becque Maxim Gorky’s Nachtasy]l Villiers de l'Isle Adam 
Gerhart Hauptmann Hermann Sudermann Maurice Maeterlinck 











“ He has evidently a wide knowle edge of art and a wide acquaintance with men.”’—A tlantic Monthly. 
** Eye-opening and mind-clarifying is Mr: Huneker's criticism."’—Boston 7ranscrift. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG: A Vain Pursuit through Manchuria 
$1.25 net; postage 12 cents By John Fox, Jr- 


A vivid and entertaining account of experiences in Tokio and Manchuria, giving a new 
idea of the Japanese. 





CONTENTS 
The Trail of the Saxon Making of Manchuria 
Hardships of the Campaign On the War-Dragon’s Trail 
Lingering in Tokio The White Slaves of Haichen 
The Backward Trail of the Saxon 








“Mr. -ox's delightful style adds -:eatly to the charm of the book.”—Nashkville Banner. 
“*It ill lease housands when the war books e orgotten.”—/Philadelphia /nquirer. 


A MODERN UTOPIA $1.50 net; postage 12 cents By H. G. Wells 


A sociological romance completing the series of three books which express Mr. Wells's idea of 
the future society. The most logically imaginative and brilliantly suggestive of his writings. 





CHAPTERS 
The Owner of the Voice The Voice of Nature My Utopian Self 
Topographical Failure in a Modern Utopia The Samurai 
Concerning Freedoms Women in a Modern Utopia Race in Utopia 
Utopian Economics A Few Utopian Impressions The Bubble Burst 
Scepticism of the Instrument 
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SIX ATTRACTIVE BOOKS OF FICTION 





SHINING FERRY 


By 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
**A singularly picturesque 
tale that could not fail to in- 


terest any reader.”’ 
N. Y. Sun, 


$1.50 





THE ORCHID 


By 
ROBERT GRANT 


**In many respects the best 
thing the author has done, 
because it isso real, so vital, 
so convincing and so true.’’ 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


illustrated in color, $1.25 





AT CLOSE RANGE 


By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
** Inthis book Mr. Smith has 
done some of his best and 


most finished work.”’ 
av. Y. Globe. 


Ilustrated, $1.50 


San nent mean e AONE 





TWELVE STORIES 
AND A DREAM 





TWELVE STORIES 
AND A DREAM 


By 
H. G. WELLS 
Brilliant and entertaining 


stories full of comedy, trag- 
edy and prophecy. 


$1.50 





STINGAREE 


By 


E. W. HORNUNG 


Thrilling adventures of a 


daring bushranger, an Aus- 
tralian ‘‘ Raffles’ of a highly 
original kind. 


illustrated, $1.50 








AT THE FOOT 
OF THE ROCKIES 


By 
CARTER GOODLOE 


Thrilling stories of romance 
and adventure ata postof the 
Northwest Mounted Police, 


ilustrated, $1.50 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
THE GARDENS OF ITALY 


Being a series of illustrations from photographs of the most famous examples of The Gardens of Italy 
by CHARLES LATHAM. With descriptive text by E. MARCH PHILLIPPS. With 300 beautiful 
halftone illustrations. 2 vols, folio, $18.00 net. r 

me pom illustrated work, treating most completely the deservedly famous and beautiful Gar- 
dens of Italy, fasc nating alike to the lovers of Gardening, Architecture, Art, and History. 


WAGNER'S LETTERS TO MME. WESENDONCK 


LETTERS AND LEAVES FROM A DIARY. By RICHARD WAGNER. With portraits and facsimiles. 
Translated by WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. 8vo, $4.50 wet. 
This is one of the most remarkable volumes ever published about the great composer Richard 
Wagner. In Mme. Wesendonck’s friendship Wagner found his greatest inspiration and out of 
their relations grew his most beautiful work, ‘* Tristan and Isolde.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


AND. ITs MEMBERS. A History from 1768 to 1830. By the late J. E. HopGson, R.A., and 
F. A. EATON, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Academy. W2th photogravure portraits and tllustrations. 
Large 8vo, $5.00 net. 

An authentic history of the first 60 years of this brilliant Academy with biographical accounts 
of the great men who made its annals famous. 


The Life of THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


By Sik ALFRED LYALL. With portraits, etc. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., $7.50 met. 

‘+ The personal interest of the book is great enough of itself to recommend it ; there is nothing in 
its pages to show, indeed, that their author had any other intention. But its political interest is yet 
greater. In that respect it is of more value than any other book of the kind that has been published 
for years.""— The Pall Mail Gazette. 


SONGS OF THE VALIANT VOIVODE 


and other strange Folk-J.ore. For the first time collected from Roumanian Peasants, and set forth 
in English by HELENE VACARESCO, who also collected the Roumanian Folk-Songs published 
under the title of ‘‘ The Bard of Dimbovitza.". Square crown 8vo, wet, $2.50. 
Another brilliant book from a field of literature almost untouched. 


BY THE IONIAN SEA 


Notes of a ramble in Southern Italy. By GEORGE GIssING. With map and tilustrations. 12mo0, $1.75 
net. A delightful book of reminiscences of travel in Calabria. Full of charming description and 
pleasant anecdote. ' 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


An introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry and Romance. By CHARLES SQUIRE. 8vo, $3.50 ne?. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART 


All Schools and Periods will be represented in this Library, but only the greatest Masters will be 
included as separate Biographies. Therest will be treated in relation to their fellows and forerunners 
as incidents of a development. Each, illustrated, $2.00 met. 





New Volume Giotto By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. Wéth 45 é/lustrations. 


Already Published—MiCHELANGELO—DONATELLO—FRENCH PAINTING IN THE 16th CENTURY 
—TITIAN—MEDIAEVAL ART—VERRKOCCHIO—DURER. Each, with about 50 
illustrations, Sq. t2mo, $2.00 net. 


Baedeker’s Indispensable Guides 
UNITED STATES with an excursion into Mexico 


Third edition, completely revised, rewritten and enlarged. IbVith 25 maps and 35 plans. $3.60 net. 


EUROPEAN GUIDE BOOKS—Zeatest Editions. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and Views. All prices met. 


$1.50 Germany (Northern), New Edn. $2.40 London and Its Environs 
3.00 Germany (Rhine). . . . . - 2.10 Norway and Sweden ‘ 
Gaui we te Ctl Palestine and Syria. . 
’ Paris and Its Environs 











Rearert 
seesee 


Canada_sti i“ 

Alps (Eastern) 
Belglam and Holland roses 
Its Envi . . . 90 Italy (from the Alps to Naples, Spain and Portugal . 
a. ~ sed with 26 Maps and 44 Plans) . 2. RE 
ey ——_ ae se eran 
F BOND wc op ce & Italy (Central) and Rome, New Edn. 2. tion, in English, German, 
Gummy (Southern). Ss ee Italy (Southern) and Sicily . . 1.80 renchanditalian .. . 


Penace (iterther} ee ial sar Wp . Italy (Northern) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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A NEW AND POWERFUL ROMANCE 
By THE AUTHOR OF “TRUTH DEXTER ” 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


With its scenes laid in Washington and Japan, and the heroine, Yu&i, a Japanese girl, as lovable as 
Truth Dexter, this new novel has a strong and original plot, closely knit and vividly unfolded, and is replete 
with striking situations. 

By SIDNEY M’CALL, Author of ‘‘ Truth Dexter.’’ 
I2mo.: 440 pages. $1.50 





C u r | By the author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Czar,’’ etc. 


2 ; s 
A Tale of the Arizona Desert. The Weird Picture 
By ROGER POCOCK By JOHN R. CARLING 

A stirring, human story of breathless interest with Another ingenious and interest-compelling modern 
remarkable situations and great humor and pathos. J romance in which the love affairs of the principals 
Chalkeye, a typical cowboy, is the narrator. are centred around the realistic work of a frenzied 
artist. 
With Eight Spirited Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 

I2mo. 330 pages. $1.50 I2mo, 283 pages. $1.50 








A New Story by E. PHILLIP OPPENHEIM, 


Author of ‘‘ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,”” ‘‘ A Prince of Sinners,” ‘‘ Anna the Adventuress," etc. 


THE MASTER MUMMER 


The dexterous craftsmanship in the manipulation of an absorbing plot that characterizes Mr. 
Oppenheim's work is here applied to the most romantic theme he has as yet conceived. ‘The strange 
adventures that befell the young Princess of the imaginary kingdom of Bartena, and the significant part 
the mysterious ‘‘ Master Mummer”™ plays in the girl's life, furnish material for a fresh and fascinating 
modern romance. 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 12M0. 309 pages. $1.50 





By the author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,’’ etc. By the author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,’’ etc. 


The Freedom of Life | The Outlook Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING 


Miss Whiting here deals with the mystery of death 
the pain and annoyance ot doing right in the wrong and the relations between life that is now and that 


way, avoid the distressing waste of nervous force, which is to come. 

and gain new life and power for work. Contents : The Delusion of Death ; Realize the Ideals ; 

> ‘ . Friendship a Divine Relation; The Etherea! Realm ; 
Shediscusses : How to Sleep Restfully ; Hurry, Worry, The Supreme Purpose of Jesus ; An Inward Stillness ; 

and Irritability; Nervous Tears; Self-consciousness ; The Miracle Moment. 


rhe Cire tances of Life; Human Sympathy; Self- 
Mitta. 16mo, decorated cloth, $x. oo net (postpaid $1.08) ; 


control; The Religion of It, etc. 
t white and gold binding, in box, $1.25 net (postpaid 
12mo, decorated cloth, $1.25net. (postpaid $1.33) $1.35). 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


A practical book showing how we may be spared 








New Popular Edition of a famous work on Ornithology 


A HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN LAND BIRDS 


By S. F. BAIRD, T. M. BREWER, and R. RIDGWAY 


With over 1000 illustrations, including 545 in color. 3 vols., large 8vo, in box, $10.00. Formerly 
published without illustrations in color at $24.00. 


. s 254 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Little, Brown & Go., Publishers, erent 
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The Amethyst Box 


By Anna Katharine Creen 


A flawless detective novelette woven round a 
Newport wedding, and casting over the reader 
the magic spell of the born story-teller. 


The House in the Mist 


By Anna Katharine Creen 


Including also The Ruby and the Caldron. 
The tales which comprise this volume ‘both 
possess the haunting, fascinating sense of the 
unexplained. 


Enchantment 
By Harold MacCrath 


Short stories of whimsical adventure. From the 
midst of the present Mr. MacGrath suddenly 
whisks us into an enchanted place and age. 





pages of personal vindication. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


THE POCKET BOOKS 


HUMOR — MYSTERY — ADVENTURE 


Price, 75 cents each, postpaid 


Uniformly bound in 
with unique design. 


The Pocket Books are 75c, each, postpaid everywhere that books are sold. 


MY OWN STORY By Caleb Powers 


The author. of this remarkable book is the most pathetic figure in.the political and 
criminal history of our times. Arrested in 1900, charged with the murder of Governor Goebel 
of Kentucky, tried, retried, and tried again, convicted, sentenced to be hanged, and now in the 
Louisville jail awaiting his fourth trial, he here for the first time tells the story of his career. 
He tells it, too, with absolute candor and graphic detail. Outraged justice finds voice in these 


Cloth, i2mo, Illustrated by Photographs, $1.50, postpaid 













A series that represents 
the three aspects of 
American romance— 







Size, 43% x 7% inches, 
as tall as the ordinary 
book and narrow enough 
for the pocket. 













attractive cloth 
The following 


are ready: 


The Princess Elopes 
By Harold MacCrath 


An extravagant romance of a European Duchy 
brilliant as sunlight, romantic as moonlight, 
and delicate as starlight. 











“Told in an easy, careless, almost colloquial 
manner, quite as if some one were relating a real 
adventure. ‘The Princess Elopes’ may be abso- 
lutely guaranteed to hurry the hands of the clock.” 

—N. Y. Globe. 











The Motormaniacs 
By Lloyd Osbourne 


Mr. Osbourne has taken the vogue of the 
motor car at its height and made it serve its 
full purpose of novel and ingemeous fun. 
Rollicking, brisk, invigorating. 
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1905 
The Best New Novels 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S | 


The Plum Tree 


A romance of love and politics. Lllustrations by 


E. M. Ashe. 


GEORGE HORTON’S 
Ghe Monk’s Treasure | 


A tale of the Isles of Greece. A frontispiece by 
Charles M. Relyea. 
ALICE WINTER’S 


The Prize to the Hardy 


A vigorous novel of yg Great Northwest. Pictures 
by R. M. Crosby. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN’S 


The Millionaire Baby 


A story of mystery. Pictures by Arthur IL. Keller 


GERALDINE BONNER’S 


The Pioneer 


| A novel of bonanza dz ays. Illustrated by Harrison 
fisher 


EDWARD U. VALENTINE’S 


Hecla Sandwith 


nov elist, living or dead, might 


* Contains pages an 
"James Lane Allen. 


h ave been glad to claim. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 each, postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill pare ome A 


Publishers 
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HARPER'S NEW FICTION 





The Tyranny of the Dark 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


In this powerful story Mr. Garland has again laid his scene in the West—a ground 


with which he is thoroughly familiar and of which he always writes charmingly. 


But 


he has entered a new field, full of fascination for the modern mind—that of the occult. 
The heroine is a girl in all respects normal except for a strange psychic power which 


she possesses but does not understand. 


Drawn to New York, and under strange 
influences, she is in danger of being exploited for her wonderful powers. 
of her rescue from the “* Tyranny of the Dark, 


The incidents 
undertaken by her lover, make this book 


9 


stand out alone as a striking departure from current fiction. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Fond Adventures 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Four glowing love tales out of the heart of the Middle Ages, each alone long 


enough for a little book. 


Since the publication of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ Mr. Hewlett 


has written nothing so palpitating with the full and splendid life of that virile day. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Accomplice 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


The story of a hotly contested murder trial, following upon a most mysterious 


crime. 


The narrative is told in the words of the foreman of the jury, who chances 


upon outside evidence during the trial, which greatly complicates the situation and 


eventually precipitates a tremendous climax. 


end. 
lighter moments. 


The story is a maze of mystery to the very 


It goes in and out of the court-room, and is not without a pretty love-tale in its 


Cloth, $1.50 


MR. PENNYCOOK’S BOY 
By J. J. BELL 


The author of ‘* Wee Macgreegor” is here in his 
element writing short stories about various little 
Scotch lads of Glasgow. ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor”’ 
is among them. 


Cloth, $1.25 


SANNA 
By M. E. WALLER 


A novel of plot and character, by the author of 
“The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus.’ The scenes 
are laid in the quaint old town of Nantucket. 


Cloth, $1.50 





Miss BELLARD’S INSPIRATION 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


A delightful tale of a summer episode in New 
Hampshire, in which the *‘course of true love” 
takes a novelturn. Mr. Howells’ subtle humor 
is manifest on every page, and the whole story 
is a delicate veiled satire on certain modern ways 
of doing and thinking. 


Cloth, $1.50 


JUDITH TRIUMPHANT 
By THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


A stirring romance based on the world-old 
story of Judith and Holofernes. 


Cloth, $1.50 








HARPER 


& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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| ATTRACTIVE—SUMMER— READING | 





THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 


“ Miss Wells’s sparkling wit is irrepressible, and it bubbles through this humorous love story 
like pammee. It is just the thing for summer.” — Chicago Tribune. “Brilliant and sur- 
prising developments grow, or fairly rush, out of this sparkling tale, and the ingenuity of the 
well-meaning matchmaker is taxed to the utmost.” — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Illustrated in tint by Charlies M. Relyea. ‘$1.50. 


A MADCAP CRUISE 
By ORIC BATES 


“Mr. Bates possesses the story-teller’s gift 
in more than ordinary degree, and in ‘A 
Madcap Cruise’ the reader may find many 
bits of wisdom, social and political. A 
certain naive quality of hu- « 

mor adds no little spice to 

the story.” — Boston Tran- 

script. $1.50. 


THE OUTLET 
By ANDY ADAMS 


“ A genuine American story 
—a true, well-defined, and 
entertainingly written narra- 
tive of one of the greates* 
cattle drives from Texas.” 
— New York Times. \l\lus- 
trated in tint by E. Boyd 
Smith. $1.50. 


THE OPAL 
ANONYMOUS 


“The study of a brilliant 
girl of fascinating personal- 
ity. It shows genuine fa- 
miliarity with the society it 
describes, and is unusually 
witty and readable.” — The 
Outlook, New York. With 
portrait frontispiece in tint. 
$1.25. 


WILD WINGS 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


Adventures and observations of an enthusi- 
astic camera-hunter among the larger wild 
birds of America on land and sea. The pub- 
lishers have spared no expense in reprodu- 
cing the remarkable photographs and in 
carrying out the many other little details 
which make this volume an exquisite ex- 
ample of book-making. With an introduc- 
tory letter by President Roosevelt and 160 
illustrations. $3.00, met. Postpaid, $3.22. 


From “ ISIDRO” 


OUT OF BONDAGE 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 


“Delightful scenes of the old-time New 

England country life, with sentiment and 

pathos and fun, too. We have a fine de- 

scription of the town meeting, of auction- 
ing off the town poor, of the 
underground railroad, and 
so on.” —New York Sun. 
$1.25. 


ISIDRO 
By MARY AUSTIN 
“This ‘Isidro’ is no ordi- 
nary novel. But the differ- 
ence lies in the language. 
Mrs. Austin’s language has 
a character of its own and a 
fitness to the honorable ser- 
vice of the romance of old 
California which reminds 
ou of Maurice Hewlitt’s 
anguage in relation to his 
medizval subjects.” — New 
York Times.“ \t is a charm- 
ing story, brave with gay col- 
ors, daring actions, and true 
love.” — Chicago Recora- 
Ficrald. “Mrs. Austin tells 
an admirable story in an ad- 
mirable way.” — Newark 
News. Illustrated in colors 
by Eric Pape. $1.50. 


WASPS 
SOCIAL AND SOLITARY 


G. W. and E. G. PECKHAM 


“‘ Here we have one of the most charming 
natural history books we ever came across. 
The authors are enthusiastic and persever- 
ing; they tell their adventures in simple 
language that any one can follow, and their 
stories of the tracking out the wiles of the 
wasps are more exciting than detective 
tales.” — New York Sun. With an intro- 
duction by John Burroughs. Illustrated. 
$1.50, wet. Postpaid, $1.62. 


A Portrait Catalogue of complete List, mailed free, on request. 





| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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THE BEST FICTION FOR 
gid @ SUMMER READING @g a 


WA The GARDEN of ALLAH 


FIFTH LARGE EDITION of 


ROBERT HICHENS’S 


Wonderful Novel of the Sahara 














So much trivial fiction is published daily that the appearance of a masterpiece is heartily 


welcomed by every lover of good literature. 


** So full of poetry and beauty that at 
takes captive the imagination; so pulsing @ 
with human life and passion that it tugs 
at the heart.’’—Tur New York GLOBE, 


** Belongs not merely among the notable 
It stands by itself 
ina category of its own.”’ 

Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


novels of recent years. 





ROSE of 


the WORLD 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 
By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER and 


CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. 

A romance of rare sympathy and insight; 
of love triumphant over insuperable obstacles, 
The interest shifts rapidly 
from the mystery of India to the sweetness of 
English home life. 
but to be remembered long afterward. 


even the grave itself. 


A story not only to be read, 


At all Booksellers. 





A Courier 
of Fortune 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Author of ‘*‘ When I was Czar,”’ “* The 
Queen’s Advocate,’’ ‘‘ In the Name 


of a Woman,”’ etc. 


A new story in Mr. Marchmont’s best vein. 
The book has been dramatized in collaboration 
with Mr. Ralph Stuart, and the illustrations 
are from scenes and characters in the coming 
production of the play. 


Each, 12mo, $1.50 








Other Suggestions for Summer Reading 


S. E. Kiser, ‘* Charles the Chauffeur” ; Virna Sheard, ** By the Queen’s Grace’’; Robert 


Hichens, ‘*The Woman with the Fan,’’ ‘ Felix’’; 


Elizabeth Robins, ‘¢ The Magnetic 


North ’’; Agnes and Egerton Castle, ‘* The Star Dreamer,’’ ‘‘ The Secret Orchard,’”’ «+ The 


Bath Comedy,’’ ‘‘ Incomparable Bellairs ’’ ; 


Arthur W. Marchmont, ** Sarita, the Carlist,’’ 


‘* When I was Czar,’’ ‘‘ In the Name of a Woman,”’ “ The Queen’s Aivocate.’’ 








FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


New York 
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MESSRS. McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE 


An Exquisite new Romantic Novelette in the vein of Monsieur Beaucaire by 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


ENTITLED 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY 


The thousands upon thousands of those who read and re-read that classic of 
the English language, ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” with delight, will regard the 
publication of a new book by the same author and in the same spirit of 
ethereal charm, as the literary event of the year. The Beautiful Lady has 
all the qualities of story, of character, of sentiment that made ‘Beaucaire’ 
famous. The only difference is that while the earlier book dealt with the 
life of the past, in the present book, the setting is modern, the scenes being 
laid in Rome and Paris of to-day, with all these cities conjure up of romantic 
possibilities and atmosphere. The Beautiful Lady herself will win all hearts. 


Seven illustrations in color by Blendon Campbell. Decorated by William Jordan. A 
beautiful book of exceptional distinction. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 








McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. i) 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Ghe WORKS of 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Free to Subscribers of 


FIELD and STREAM 





The Wilderness Hunter (1 vol.) 
Ri Written by a mighty hunter, also. a naturalist as well as a sportsman, a ciose observer as well as a sure 
shot. 
Hunting the Grisly and Other Sketches (1 vol.) 
“*One of those distinctively American books which ought to be always welcomed as contributing distinctly 
to raise the literary prestige of the country all over the world. 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (1 vol.) 


Covering ranching in the Bad Lands and hunting large game and waterfowl. 


Hunting Trips on the Prairie and in the Wilderness (1 vol.) 


‘*These sketches are not merely interesting as graphic pictures of hunting life, but have a historic value in 
describing a condition of things now rapidly passing away in the region of the prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


American Ideals (1 vol.) 
“* These essays are written on behalf of the many men who do take an actual part in trying practically to 
bring about the conditions for which we somewhat vaguely hope.’’—F rom the Preface. 


Administration—Civil Service (1 vol.) 
“ The essays in this volume possess a special interest for the voters of to-day, in that they set forth the 
author's theories of citizenship and of administration.”’ 


The Winning of the West (6 vols.) 
** The six volumes presented in this history, while each is complete in itself, co — together a pic turesque 
and comprehensive narrative of the early history of the great States of the Middle est and of the Southwest. 
The Naval War of 1812 (2 vols.) 
Or, the History of the United States Navy during the last war with Great Britain. To which is 
appended an account of the Battle of New Orleans. 





OUR ATTRACTIVE OFFER 


Every man, woman and gouth of red blood wants FIELD and STREAM 
after reading one or more numbers, and every American will want at least 
some of the above books. 


The subscription price of FreELD AND STREAM is $1.50 per year, Most readers find its monthly visit like a 
draught of pure air. The magazine is interesting and healthfully inspiring to every member of the family circle 
or fireside. The timely articles on the ‘‘ How, When and Where ” of sport with Nod, Gun, Dog, Came ra, Canoe, 
etc., are invaluable alike to novice or expert. An instructive series of articles is now running entitled ‘* Camping 
and Woodcraft,’’ by Horace Kephart ; also just begi ao on **Game Preserves-in America,”’ and the most 
approved methods of introduction, propagation, etc., by the noted authority, Dwight W. Huntington. 

Each year’s subscription, renewal, or continuation of subscription, costing $1.50, entitles the sender to a free 
choice of any one volume ; two years ($3.00) to two volumes, and so on up to any number wanted. For those who 
wish the complete set without prolonging their own term of subscription for fourteen years, we give the following 
option : 


The complete set of 14 volumes and a three years’ term of subscription for $10. 


These books are published by one of the highest class firms in America and are exceedingly neat and compact 
in form, 16mo, cloth bound, with frontispiece. All are uniform in size and inding. We guarantee that they will 
please or money refunded, All postage or express charges prepaid by us. 

We will only furnish these books with above subscription offer. THE SUPPLY JIS LIMITED! DO 
NOT DELAY! Mention“ The Bookman,” and address 





Dept. B, FIELD AnD STREAM, 35 West 2ist St., New York 


“ America’s Magazine for Sportsmen.” 15 CENTS A Copy ON ALL NEwS STANDS 
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End-of-the-Season Sale 
of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


The CLOTH EDITION of the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE is all sold out—the few 
sets recently offered at a L spec ial reduction went like wildfire. We have now determined to 
close out at an equal reduction the few sets in half 
leather binding which we have left. 

This will Positively be the Last of the BOOKLOVERS’ 
SHAKESPEARE. We cannot obtain any more sets at previous 


figures, and when these few are gone we will have no more to sell 
at any price. 


Bound Books at Sheet Prices 


These sets are either slightly discolored from exposure 
in the show window or a little rubbed from handling, but 
the damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our 
inspector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, so 
we will close them out for what they are worth to us with 
their covers torn off. 

No Other Edition Contains 


Topical Index: By means of| Arguments, giving a full story 














which the reader can find any desired 
passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments, explaining 
the plays and characters ; selected from 
the writings of eminent Shakesperian 
scholars. 

Glossaries following each 

lay, so that you do not have to turn 
to a Separate volume to find the mean- 
ing of every obscure word, 

Two Sets of Notes; Explana- 
tory notes for the general reader and 
critical notes for the student or scholar, 





of each play in interesting, readable 
prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of 
study questions and suggestions,—the 
idea being to furnish a complete col- 
lege course of Shakesperian study. 

Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. 
Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by 
Bagehot, Stephen, and other distin- 
guished Shakesperian scholars and 
critics, 


The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 
—a play to a volume—contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful 
plates in colors and 400 other illustrations. The volumes are 7x 5 
inches—just right for easy handling. The complete set regularly 
sold at $40.00. We offer this final end of a large edition at $23.00, 
to close them out. 


FREE--For Five Days 


Of the many thousand sets distributed by the SIEGEL COOPER COM- 
PANY, 97% remained as sales; 3% only came back, although all had been 
shipped with privilege of return. This gratifying endorsement of our opin- 
ion by the independent public has confirmed our confidence in the set, 

No talk can Sequin as convincing as a personal examination of the 
books, and we are anxious to have the volumes in your hands, where 
they can speak for themselves. No deposit is required. Simply 
sign the attached coupon, and a set will be forwarded to you pre- 
paid, Keep them for five days; examine them carefully; satisty 
yourself thoroughly as to the value of the books—their intrinsic 

value and their value to YOU. You incur no obligation, risk, 
or expense in doing this. At the end cf the five days you are « 
perfectly free either to make the first remittance, as pro- s 
vided in the coupon, or to return the books at « ~ 
expense. “ —, id: 
: of Booklovers’ ake- 
We employ no agents. The Li- ~ speare in half leather 
brary Club transacts all its business . binding. If it is sutis- 
by correspondence. eo fac toryy I will pay $1.co 


; SIE GEL COOPER oS teks ooh lave cee 
COMPANY 


thereafter for 11 months 
New York 


If it is not satisfactory, I am 
to notify you without de ay and 
Our 1905 catalogue will be sent 
FREE on application. 


/ Bookman 


“ June 'os 


& 
= 
¥ 


Please send on-ap- 
roval, prepaid, ~ 


hold the set subject to your or 
der. Title to the books to remain in 
Siegel Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 


40 Dainty Volumes * Name... 


' Address... 
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A Clever BOOK for Clever PEOPLE 


Ohe Digressions of Polly 


By HELEN ROWLAND 




















Illustrations 
in colors 




















POLLY 


Polly is a success. Everybody who has met her enjoys her. 


HELEN ROWLAND A NEW AUTHOR 
HAS MADE A HIT 


Carolyn Wells writes: ‘‘A charming little book, full of bright and 
witty speeches from cover to cover. For modern up-to-date ‘ chaffing,’ 
it excels all other books of its kind.’’ 


Judge (New York) says: ‘Such digressions as any reader who appreciates literary 
art will be glad to read. Thoroughly enjoyable from cover to cover.” 


The Washington Post: “ Polly is a bewitching. enticing little beauty, sprightly, 
witty, and thoroughly feminine. Always entertaining. No book of recent days 
offers more-delightful entertainment. On its merits it deserves a wide reading.”’ 








The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 E. 17th St., New York 
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NEW BOOKS OF OUTDOOR SPIRIT 





THE LIFE WORTH LIVING 


By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 
By the Author of ‘* The Leopard’s Spots,’’ ‘‘ The Clansman,’’ etc. 


This book is in reality a confession of the author's ideal life in a record of personal experiences, 
relating his rescue from the spell of the city, where the soul starved and the spirit became savage, and the 
finding of new hope and beauty in the fields and beside the waters of old Virginia. Ready about May 20th. 
ill) * Net, $1.20. (Postage 12 cents.) 





OUR NATIVE ORCHIDS 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON and 
HELENA LEEMING JELLIFFE 


A charming volume illustrating all the fifty-one species of 
our native orchids and introducing the flower lover to the 
mysteries of these plants in a manner intimate, and altogether 
delightful. Xeady early in F une. 

Nearly roo illustrations from drawings by Mr. Gibson. Net, 
$1.35. (Postage 14 cents.) 





ROSES, AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


This delightful volume treats of rose-growing from the home point of view, and 1s written in fresh, 
crisp, lively style. Profusely illustrated. Net, $1.00. (Postage tocents.) Ready early in Fune. 





THE DOG BOOK PARTS I. anid Il, NOW READY 
PART Ill. IN PREPARATION 


By JAMES WATSON 
Unquesiionably this elaborate work will be the standard on the subject. Many illustrations, To be 
in 10 parts. . Each part, net, $1.00. (Postage 1ocents.) 





THE WALKING DELEGATE 


By LEROY SCOTT 
Reads like a page torn from real life, for the author knows intimately modern labor conditions and the 
rise of the ‘‘ grafting "’ wnion representative. Illustrated, $1.50. 





THE LITTLE CONSCRIPT 


By EZRA S.BRUDNO. Author of “‘ The Fugitive.” 
A novel of the present time that gives an intimate and dramatic picture ot Russian military and peasan 
hife—a human document of great vigor. Ready carly tn Fune. $1 So. 





JAMES WATT By ANDREW CARNEGIE 


This interesting book by Mr. Carnegie is quite different froman ordinary biography, and is written 
with such personal appreciition that it throws an entirely new light upon the life and character of the 
inventor of the steam engine: Net, $1.40. (Postage 14 cents.) 

By Mr Carnegie: Th: Empir: of Bisiness. $3.09. The Gospel of Wealth... Net, $2.00. (Postage 2oc.) 








THE GARDEN COVNTRY LIFE. THE WORLDS 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA WORK 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CO NEW YORK 
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— THE NEW FICTION 
. Art Thou the Man? By GUY BERTON 


An adventure-detective story of an unusual type. If 





the events recorded in this book transpired in every-day 
life, the papers would be full of sensations for months. 


‘* The plot is one of realistic power.’’—Denver News- Times 


Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 


W2IDDIIIECEC Cee 


h Billy Duane By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


Billy Duane is elected Mayor of New York, but his 
home threatens for a while to be disrupted through the 
machinations of an outsider. The vim and restless energy 
of New York life are well portrayed in this book. 


‘* The story is exceedingly well written. It abounds in crisp 
dialogue, good character sketching and much humor.’’— Chicago 
Post. 

Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
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The Heart of Hope By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


A story of the siege of Vicksburg. The war scenes, 
however, are only a skilfully subordinated background to 
the main theme of the novel, which is an exciting and 
delightful love story. 


‘*Its rich historical setting and its beauty of construction 
make it one of the notable tales of the year.’’— Poston Glode. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





i 4 DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
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SPRING --1905 By 
The Verdict of the Gods By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


A story of India, by an Indian of high caste. It is 





full of Oriental mystery and splendor. 


‘‘This is the greatest treat of the season for booklovers.’’— 
Albany Times-Union. 


‘* One of the pleasantest stories of the season.’’— WV. 7. Globe. 


Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
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Brothers By HORACE A. VACHELL 


Two brothers, of entirely opposite natures, falling in 
love with the same woman, present the elements of a 
moving and powerful story, which the author handles 
with great skill. 


‘* The central idea is one of remarkable power and originality.”’ 


—English Bookman. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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The Bandolero By PAUL GWYNNE 


The Bandolero in this story is a certain Carrasco, 
formerly a gentleman, who is driven into outlawry through 
some irreparable injury done him. The story runs through 
a series of exciting incidents. 

‘* Vivid, brilliant and splendid. A story well studied and 


well told.’’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 











THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By GIOVANNI ROSADI 


Translated from the Italian by Dr. Emil Reich 


The author, a noted Florentine lawyer, spent several years in the prepara- 


tion of this work. 


The result is not only an important work on the trial, 


as a matter of history, but an enrichment of our knowledge of the law, 
and of the legal and social customs of the time. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.50 





| 
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Free 
Opinions 
By MARIE CORELLI 


Author of “ Thelma.” “ God’s Good Man,” etc. 


criticisms of 
The 


they 


A remarkable series of 
modern life, manners, and society. 
essays are original and witty; 
aroused a great deal of discussion on 
their appearance serially, in an English 


weekly. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.20 


Lyrics of Sunshine 
and Shadow 


By PAUL L. DUNBAR 


Author of ** Lyrics of Love and Laughter,” etc. 


An announcement of a new book of 
poems by Mr. Dunbar is sure to arouse 
a great deal of pleasure and interest 
among this noted author’s numerous 
admirers. These poems may easily be 
rauked with the very best. their author 
has produced. 


16mo, cloth, net $1.00 











My 
Commencement 


A convenient form in which to record 
all the interesting items connected with 
Commencement, including accounts of 
the exercises, brief records of the teach- 
ers, the classmates, photographs, news- 
paper clippings, etc. The keeping of 
such a record will afford a great deal of 
entertainment. The book is particularly 
suitable for a Commencement gift. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 
Limp leather, net $2.00 





My 
Automobile 


This volume, in handy size, has been 
devised to help the owner of an automo- 
bile to keep the data of his machine, the 
record of his runs, expenses, and a gen- 
eral diary of his automobile experiences. 
It should bea useful and profitable in- 
vestment for every owner of a motor car. 
The book has been made to slip easily 
into one’s pocket. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00 . 
Limp leather, net $2.00 
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THE 
PURPLE PARASOL 


By GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 
Author of “Graustark,” “Beverly of Graustark,” etc. 








@The prettiest, most attractive book 
of the spring. 

















@As an accessory to his designs, Cupid seizes 
upon a parasol of purple hue, and with the aid 
of the pretty girl under it, the fanciful youngster 
obtains some decidedly interesting results. 
The story is very brisk and entertaining. 
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“ As dainty a love story as one would wish to read.” 


—WN. Y. Telegram. 

“One of Mr. McCutcheon’s bright successes.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
“ The reader will close ‘The Purple Parasol’ with 


regret that he is not permitted to saunter a little longer 
in its shade.” —WN. Y. Globe. 

















With full-page illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, and decorations by Charles B. Falls. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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By BETTINA von HUTTEN, 


Author of 


‘* Our Lady of the Beeches,”’ 
** Violette,’’ etc. 


» ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN JUSTICE 
Twelve mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘<In ‘Pam’ Bettina Von Hutten has made 
good the promise of her earlier stories, 
‘¢Our Lady of the Beeches”’ and ¢¢ Violette.” 
She has written a book that comes mighty 
near deserving to be catalogued with the 
great—a story that gets ‘under one’s skin’ — 
that appeals directly to the heart.” 


— New Orleans Picayune 

“Well plotted and charmingly written ”’ 
— Albany Times Union 
“Decidedly the best thing that the author 


has yet done.” “Providence Journal 


‘<Superlatively clever.” — Kansas City Star 








__ FOR SALE AT "ALL BOOKSTORES 
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NEW THROUGHOUT 


@, Not a revision, but an original work from beginning to end, -planned and executed 
as an independent undertaking, embodying the result of careful, critical study of all 
the most famous works of reference which have appeared at any time or _ in 
Europe or America and avoiding their errors. 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


@ The Editors-in-Chief are: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901), after- 
wards President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Colum- 
bia University, and Frank Moore Colby, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor in New York University, assisted by over three hundred 
eminent scholars as assistants. 

@ It is written from an American standpoint by America’s 
foremost scholars, especially for Americans, but its scope is 
international, 
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@ Every resource of modern scholarship has been 
employed to secure accuracy, comprehensiveness and 
convenience. 
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@ Every article is complete in itself and in addition gives the 
bibliography of the subject so that any one may know where 
to go for more extended information on that subject. 

@ Undertaken and carried to completion by one of the 
oldest and best known publishing houses in the United 
States, it is one of the greatest literary achievements of 
modern times. 
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@ The important fact remains that among all the ency- 
clopaedias offered to American people, there is none 
so truly American in its character, none whose infor- 
mation embraces so many topics or is as profusely 
illustrated, none with accurate, authentic information 
brought down to as recent a date, and therefore, none 
entitled to the same serious consideration by those 
who must have a really useful encyclopaedia. 


@ Let us send you 


A Handsome Book Free 


@ We will send to any one who is interested, a handsome 80-page book which tells about 
encyclopedias, their advantages and defects, how this encyclopedia was made and 
why; who made it and other interesting things about it. It contains maps, full- eo 
page colored illustrations, and sample pages from The New International. 

@ If you have no encyclopedia, or have an old, unreliable one, or have = 
been tempted to purchase one of the bargain-counter editions, you 

should read this book. 


@ We are not offering a work whose only merit is its 
cheapness. The New International Encyclopaedia at 
its price will prove the best bargain of your life, \ 
and the price is within your reach; the pay- 
ments so easy that any one can meet them. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
PUBLISHED IN RECENT YEARS 





ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


of the 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


Edited with Introduction, Notes and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


Editor of ‘‘ The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,’ ‘‘ Early Western Travels,’’ etc. 





E do not like to “blow our own horn” all the time. We are 


willing to give others a chance to blow it for us occasionally. 


First ‘* blow.”’— The Chicago Evening Post, in speaking of what it calls ‘‘ this magnificent 
contribution to Americana,’’ says that ‘‘ It deepens the impression that no library of serious 
pretensions, public or private, can well afford to do without Dr. Thwaites’ work, which is 
destined to occupy a place among the most important sources of American history.” 

Second ‘‘ blow.”’— The Portland Oregonian, in a review of the ‘* Original Journals,” 
while speaking of the work and the great mass of hitherto unpublished material in it says: 

‘¢ The material is of the HIGHEST IMPORTANCE and interest. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
the editor, is especially fitted to edit this very important work, because of his long 


and careful study of everything relating to the early settlements of the West.”’ 
Third ‘ blow.’”’— The Boston Transcript said recently: ‘‘ There is no piece & a 
of American history which has so much to do with the development of so large 372 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


a section of this country as the * Lewis and Clark Journals.’ It is difficult to . : 
P ; 4 ‘ ae . ; I am interested in 
overestimate the importance of this publication, and this, the centennial the Lewis and Clark 


year of the expedition, is a peculiarly fitting time for them to appear.” Journals. Please send 
me fullinformation 
about it, with prices, etc. 





We have prepared an elaborate PROSPECTUS. 
Send for it 


DODD, MEAD G CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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AMANDA 
OF THE MILL 


The New Novel by 


MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of “ The Woman Who Toils,” etc. 














PRESS COMMENT 





“The story is most interesting 
throughout ; is well written and 
thoroughly realistic in its por- 
traiture.” 


—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“Miss Van Vorst has given 
her readers a story of unusual 
strength and dramatic force.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Tt fulfils the one ambition of 
the modern novelist—it breaks 


fresh ground.”"—WN, Y. Globe. 


“ The story is characterized by 
the deep insight and forceful im- 
agination of this vigorous writer, 
and presents a series of natural, 
well-drawn characters and ab- 
sorbing, thrilling situations.” 


—Chicago Daily News. 


“The plot is strong and un- 
usual. The book is alive from 


cover to cover.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“There are passages and 
whole chapters in the first half 
of the story that show such study 
of motives and such singleness of 
purpose in the telling, that they 
grip, and compel respect for the 
work of an artist.” 


—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


“It is a novel to think over 
long after you have read the last 
chapter.” —Chicago Journal. 


“* Amanda of the Mill’ is 
unquestionably a good piece of 
work, and we have read it with 
unaffected interest.” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


~ PUBLISHERS :: 372 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 
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A POWERFUL STORY OF MODERN LIFE 


JORN UHL 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 


Authorized Version. Translated for the First Time into English by 
F. S. Delmer 


@ Some novels are made and some are born. 
@ There are novels for a day and novels for all time. 
@ If Europe is right, “ Jém Uhl” is a classic. 
@ Continental critics are already ranking Frenssen with Goethe. 
@ Over 200,000 copies of this remarkable book were sold in Germany within 
eighteen months after publication. 

peasant hero, whose name gives the title to the romance, is one of the 
most powerful creations in modern fiction. 
@ Many social and ethical problems of the day are touched upon in the book, 
and the plot is of great interest. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, $1.50 THIS IS A BOOK TO READ AND OWN 


DANA ESTES 6&6 CO., BOSTON 








TWO NOVELS OF MOMENT 





THE MORALS OF 


MARCUS ORDEYNE 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 


A Novel 


i2mo By WILLIAM J. LOCKE $1.50 
Author of ‘‘ Where Love Is,” ‘‘ The Usurper,” ‘‘ Idols,’ ‘‘ Derelicts,” ‘‘ The White Dove,” 
‘* A Study in Shadows,” etc. 


N. Y. Eventnc Sun : ** The new book is brilliant, yet not too brilliant ; witty, yet not too witty ; full of worldly wis- 
dom, yet not too much so.” 


Cuicaco Recorp-Heratp: “ The emotional situations devised by the author are fairly astounding for variety and 
heart moving power.”’ 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 
A PRINCE TO ORDER 


A Romance 
12mo By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE $1.50 


Boston Heracp: ‘* If Mr. Wayne can turn out other books as engrossing as * A Prince to Order,’ Anthony Hope has 
a formidable rival.’’ 


Town Topics; “ All the air of reality that Stevenson put into his Hyde and Jekyll story.” 








SEND FOR SUMMER LIST 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


TYNE term “pagan” literally means villa- 
ger, rustic or barbarian, and as used by 
Christians means an idolatreus or god- 

less man—a heathen: A heathen means @ 

heather-man, bushman or savage! Now con- 
sider the absurdity of applying this term pagan 
to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, l’luto 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics and philosophy. ‘These 
men were not rustics Or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “ godly,"’ and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will be 
found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socra- 
tes, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of 
the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward and punishment 
thancan be found in any part of the Bible. 

And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a per- 

fect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 BC., 

and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evulutionist, 

Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “pagan” 

teachings and correct popular misconceptions, 

read vol. 1 of Evolution of Ethics by The 

Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The 

Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 

21 illustrations, including many portraits of 

the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 At all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BRANCHES : CHICAGO AND LONDON 











IN PRESS 


The 


Irrational 
Knot 


By G. BERNARD SHAW 





HE story bears upon the marriage rela- 
tion, that being ‘‘ the irrational knot” in 
question. It contains many pages of witty dia- 
logue, some views of life which are extremely 
Shawese, and excellent character drawing. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


BRENTANO’S 


Union Square, New York 





SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE @ 





TELEPHONE NUMBURS : 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





NEW YORK 

















Whistler’ Art Dicta 


And Other ur Casey fe A. & Galetin 








THE OUTLOOK 


“ This exquisite. volume will be a 
valuable keepsake to those who 
admire Whistler. It is remark- 
able, first, because of its superb 
print, secondly, because of some 
remarkable facsimiles, and, 
thirdly, because of a criticism 
| which may well be a vade mecum 
to those who would better 
understand Whistler.” ..... 








*,* This book has been printed at the Merry- 
mount Press on hand-made paper in a limited 
edition. Several drawings end letters by 
Beardsley, reproduced in line and photo- 
gravure, enrich the volume, as do two letters 
written by Whistler. Price $3.50 net. 


CHAS. E. GOODSPEED 
ELKIN MATHEWS 


BOSTON: 
LONDON: 
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d From Chicago, ™ 
with correspond: 
ingly low rates from 
other points, via the 
WF Chicago & North-Western 
-sf Railway. Choice of routes 
via Omaha,Cheyenne and Granger, 
via St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
through the mountain scenery of 
Colorado, via Yellowstone Park, through 
the Lake Mc Donald Country or the Cana-’ 
dian Rockies. Return via California at 


slight increase in rate. 


A great opportunity to visit one of the greatest grain and fruit 
taising countries, the largest fishing and lumbering indus- 
tries, and some of the most aggressive, rich and growing 
cities in the world. 
‘These low rates are in effect daily, May 23 to Sept. 90. 9a 
— Full particulars in regard to the exposition and g 
\- ibe) descriptive of the Pacific Northwest senttoany 44 
address on receipt of two a-cent stamps. 


LS 
A Lewisno LARK CER isos nt 


- NSBR a eae 1 


ade 


BS 
“ W. B. KNISKERN, 
Traftic 








Life of Honoré 
de Balzac 


By By 


A History 
of Ireland 


JOHN J. FINERTY MARY F. SANDARS 


An attempt to portray the man 
as he was, and to sketch cor- 


The most authentic history of 
Ireland ever published. It is 
written in Mr. Finerty’s splendid 
oratorical style, and is filled with 
poetic sentiment, which makes it 


rectly a career which was more 
thrilling than the great propor- 
tion of novels. Ithas been com- 





the most readable, enjoyable and 
thoroughly instructive history of 
the Emerald Isle in all literature. 


8vo, net, $2.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











piled from onginal sources, and 
is probably the most intimate 
life of Balzac extant. 


8vo, net, $3.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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In Lake Land 


In Northern Wisconsinandthe Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, surrounded by dense forests of 
pine, hemlock, balsam and cedar, are hundreds 
of beautiful lakes and streams offering ideal 
camp locations. This region has been appro- 
priately named “Lake Land.” There are 





numerous hotels offering good accommodations 
at reasonable rates. It is only a night’s ride 
from Chicago via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee ®& St. Paul 
Railway 


Bass, Muscalonge, Brook Trout and other 
game fish are found in sufficient numbers to 
satisfy any sportsman, Why not go there for 
your summer vacation? Two weeks spent in 
this balsamic atmosphere means renewed energy 
and vigor to the overworked business man. 
Those suffering from hay fever will here find 
instant relief. | Nowhere in the north country 
can one so quickly go straight to the heart of 
nature as here. For the real lovers of 
wilderness life it holds unfailing stores of 
satisfaction. Enclose six cents for descriptive 


booklet. 





F. A. MILLER, 


Genera! Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 
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IF YOU EARN LESS 


I Can Double Your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. My System of Instruction 
by Mailis the only one in existence that has 
the hearty indorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and Iam anxious to send free 
my Prospectus and “ Net Results,” together 
with the most remarkable facsimile proof ever 
given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if youare interested I willshow you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 1524 Temple Court, New York, N.Y. 








Book Plates for Booklovers : 
Artistic Labels designed Tf You Want French Books paren: 


Especially for You. : 
Engraved and Printed for all Your oe ~~ om va yee 
Books at a Price within your reach = WILLIAM R. JENKINS, a B 


Pangey nad Ehteeenated epee eognett. Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. : 


1440 Fillmore &t., Denver, Colorado IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY | s¥s0sseses0ssssses000s0000°-00 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 











Preparatory and College Courses. Srecial Advantages in ; 

Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 9 Fourterntu Year. Candid, suggestive 

tion and pure artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address Criticism, literary and technical Revision, 

8. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. practical Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 
kinds, prose and verse. Instruction. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL (enc. References: Mary Wilkins Freemans 





Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
school for bo Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for : 
£. shee ‘Agee, » ge qyuneiem with steed pool. Strong Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moul~ 
teachers. Earnest boys. A vigubous, —~ = santa a. ton, Thos. N. Page, and others. 
Fits for college, Scientific School an usiness. ustra pamp! Je Send st for Bo to WM. A. DRESSER 
. CE. Ww 1 stamp for Booktet to M. A. cR, 
sent fre. Dr.QG. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Macs. Mention Thé Bookman. ®. 3, 400B iway, C idee, M 











For Any Book on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 4 


mcawsrams-| TYPEWRITING | 


OOK PLATES 


THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
Sccrstamc? 46 NORTH Iz T? ST,PRILADELPHIA @ Authors’ MANUSCRIPTS _ neatly 











Stat on REQUEST 





and accurately typewritten, at an un- 


SPECIAL NOTICE usually low rate per one thousand words. 
Subscribers to--THE BOoOKMAN intending to @ Book MSS. a specialty. Only 


change their address for the summer months and expert work. Satisfaction is absolutely 
desirous of receiving the magazine at their sum- eed 

- ~ ‘acs guaranteed. 
mer address, will facilitate matters by notifying 


us of the change on or before the roth of the @ Send for card of rates (stating roughly 


month, otherwise the number issued at the end 
of that month will go to the old address. the number of words, for I ble 


Please state o/d address as well as mew. count) to H. S., care of The Bookman, 


DODD, MEAD a COMPANY 372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Publishers 372 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Iam in Everybody’s Mouth Three Times a Day—Or Ought to Be Fame 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your}rotection. Ourved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in | 
irregular tufts—cleams between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 
it. This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones w 
like our b 





PATENTED i : 
MEDIUM oct ‘aso ? yess : Adults’ 35c. Youths" age. 
ae aoe onal Children's asc. By mail or at dealers. 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 169 Pine &t., Mass. 
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‘OLD DOMINION LINE 


Delightful 
Short Sea 
Trips 


For the Tourist 


who desires to see the heart of the pic- 
turesque and historical waterways of 
Virginia. 


For Those Who Seek Rest 


in the balmy air of old Point Comfort 
and Virginia Beach. 


For the Business Man 


who prefers to break his journey by an 
agreeable sea-trip. 


Steamers Sail 3 P.M. Every Weekday 


Tickets and Stateroom Reservations at Pier 26, 
N.R. Telephone 1580 Franklin. 


Old Dominion Steamship Co. 


General Offices, 81 Beach St., New York 
H.B. WALKER, V.P.&T.M. J.J. BROWN, G.P.A. 
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Practical Life Insurance 


SAVING 
INVESTMENT is Found in the 
{ PROTECTION 


FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Issued by 


The Prudential 


The Premium is Low. 

No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or Oc- 
cupation. 

Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first year, that 
is, if Premium is not paid the Policy is kept 
in force for a time specified in the Contract. 

Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after 
three years (two years on Endowments). 

Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions : 















Combining 





STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR Automatically Extended Insurance, 
Paid-Up Insurance, 
Cash Surrender Values, 
All guaranteed in the Policy. ae Smee 
Policy provides for a Life Income to Coupon 


Beneficiary (if an Endowment, 
to the Insured while living and 
Beneficiary afterwards). 


So of are apportioned at the 
Cash Dividends end of each Five Year 
Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce 
Premium, or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office,Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 


Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 





TERROR TORO REESE SEES ET SEEM HHO EEE EE 


SINE... cc cctadeccccccccccccsece Dept. 90 


Ifa Specimen. Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
is desired ,specify instead of ‘“Whole Life.” 
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To insure a healthful home and prevent 
sickness purify the cellar, closets, sinks, 
drains, and every spot where disease germs 
may lodge, with 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys foul 
odors and disease- breeding matter, When diluted with 
ten parts of water for household use it costs less than 
5 cents a quart. Sold everywhere in quart bottles. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


HENRY B. PLATT, New York & Montreal 








A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL W orks, Providence, R.I. 











The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 





349 BROADWAY, 
a 


Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


NEW YORK. 





F To the Readers) 
of this Magazine| 

B Y an especial arrangement with ED.| 
PINAUD, the most famous of all hair tonic} 

and perfume manufacturers of Paris, France, 

we will give to readers of this Magazine, who will 


? . | 
take the trouble to cut out this advertisement, 
a sample bottle of 


‘Rd. Pinaud’s Hair Tonic Bau de Quinine, | 
Ed. Pinaud’s Latest Creation in Perfume, and) 
Ed. Pinaud’s Elixir Dentifrice (For the Teeth) 


This offer is made by the Parfumerie ED. 
PINAUD, who desires to convince the public by 
actual test of the superiority of ED. PINAUD’S| 
toilet preparations over those of all other manu- 
facturers ; that is to say, to give to that part of the| 
public who are under the impression that ED. 
|PINAUD’ S Hair Tonics and Perfumes are too} 
|high priced, an opportunity to test them. Cut| 
jout this ad., enclose toc. in silver or stamps, to| 
cover cost of packing and mailing, include oa 
land address, and send to 
} 





| 


Rd. Pinaud’s American Offices, 
New York 


Ed. Pinaud Building, Dept. G. 
(84-90 FIFTH AVENUE), 
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READY FOR CONQUEST 





There's a wealth of health and beauty 
that is irresistible 
in the matchless complexion derived 
from the use of 


| 


‘PEARS SOAP 














Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured. 
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 MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
\ TOILET 
\POWDER 


The Preserver 
and Beautifier of 
the Complexion. 

A Positive Re- 
licf for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, 





more ot : MENNEN’S face onevery box; he sure that you get the original, 
1h britler Z é oe Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM, 








Literary Misfits 





Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 
Twilight 
and 


Dawn 


HE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 
daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich, 


COON 
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Lee 
s 


AN 
‘ 
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WN 


POSSIBLE EDITORS OF POSSIBLE PAPERS, 
I.—THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ FRIVOLOUS BITS,” 
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2 EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 





AADC) eee») RONGES* | J.H.HYDI 


JUNE 
WITH ITS ROSES 


flies fast — but not faster 
than the June-time of your 
life. Have you made ample 
provision for its Autumn ? 


An Endowment Policy in 
the Equitable gives you the 
surplus earnings of your 
youth when it is needed most 

“ — securing comfort for your 
mature years and meanwhile 
protection for your family — 
if you die. 


re ee e 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
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MADE IN OVER A HUNDRED STYLES 





NEW STYLES JUST OUT 


HILE solid colors —blacks, tans, and blues—are always 
in good taste, neat stripe effects with a mere suggestion of 
color will be much worn this season by careful dressers. 
























As this is to be an Oxford season, we have added Styles R8 and Rg 
to our regular line. These new effects we commend to your taste for 
style and comfort. Made from finest selected cottons and designed for 
Spring and Summer wear. Colors guaranteed, likewise fit and wear. 
Style R8. Navy Blue ground with fine White stripes. 
Style Rg. Navy Blue ground with fine Rose Pink stripes. 





Price of this half-hose, 25c. per pair, or 6 pairs in attractive box $1.50. 


WE WANT YGUR DEALER TO SUPPLY YOU 


If unable to obtain them, send your order direct to us. Goods sent 
upon receipt of price to any address in U. S., delivery charges 
prepaid by us. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR OCUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
Latest and most popular styles in men’s hosiery. Send for it, 
and we will keep you posted on the latest effects, as we are 
constantly adding new styles to our already large assortment. 4 









25c. per pair, 
$1.50 for one-half 
dozen pairs in box 


| 
Styles : 
R8 and RO | 





SHAW STOCKING CQO. 
70 New Fletcher St., Lowell, Mass. 
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All trains passing Niagara by day run directly by and 


Between 


ff CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, and BOSTON 


always take the comfortable 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL} 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Convenient Schedule 
Elegant Equipment 


in full view of the entire panorama of the falls, stop- 


ping five minutes at Falls View. Send three red stamps 
for Niagara book and ask about the new art picture 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS to the 
Eastern Resorts. Just out. Address, 
with four cents postage / 


O. W. Rueaes, G. P.&T. A. 4 
a. CHICAGO “a 














THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








CORSET 


CUSHION 
a BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk B. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





THE NAME oe 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 














BURR PRINTING HOUSE, 


NEW YORK 




















She says 
“Be sure are 


Waterman's 


Fountain Peng 
before. you start f 

It's the one in- # he 
dispensable, 
vacation & 
companion ‘ 


For Sale by Dealers. hai 


L.E.Waterman Co. & 

po Broadway, NewYork Ay 
‘St_Sanfrancisca. 

veo State St, Chicage 

8 School St, Bost: Aug 


Eff sth pce 
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cleans and pre- 

serves the teeth. 

Mothers should realize the 

importance of preserving 

intact the primary set of 

teeth until the secondary 

or permanent set is ready 

to take its place. Let us 

send you our booklet on “Taking Care of 

the Teeth” which contains much informa- 

tion in concise form. Children should be 

encouraged to use Dentacura Tooth Paste, 
25c. a tube. Avoid substitutes. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
67 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 








| From Dadi to w floes Tal 


PAUL E. WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN: 


writes with non-skipping-regularity. Cor- 
respondence a pleasure. Acard will bring 
you a Catalogue of 100 styles. 


Found on sale at all Stationers 
and Jewelers. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 








Food 
For 
Children 


Improper food 
makes them rickety, 
dull and peevish. 


Grape-Nuts 


the scientific food contains just the ele- 
ments required by Nature to build bright, 


strong, happy children. 
There’s a reason 


and Io days trial proves. 














have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of 
ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a vOsE 
piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 
explanations. 

PIANO CO 60 Ba On 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR JULY 


Chronicle and Comment 


A Med.cal Novel 5S. K. Ghosh (portrait) . 
M, Paul Adam and Amanda ade the Mill (with portrait) Rex E. Beach (with portrait) 
The Sun's Essays . Miss Willa S. Cather (with portrait) 
ALlurophobia . The Home— Presidents and Club Women 
Jobn H.inry Smith, A Golf Novel (with portrait of Albion W. Tourgée (with portrait) 
Frederick Upham Adams) . Mrs. Hugh Fraser (with — 
Frederick Trevor Hill (portrait) ‘ ‘ : An Automobile Duel 
Edward A. Uffington Valentine (portrait) Frederic Harrison (portrait) 
Concerning Waterloo—From a French Almanac—A Elizabeth Robins (portrait) 
Belgia Versien ° . ° 4 . Literary Bumbledom 
British Reticence . : ° : . The New Sterne : 
American Euphemisms . . . ° ‘ The Personality of Thomas Davidson . 


The Singer (Poem) d ‘ . Exsa Barker 
An Attempt to Translate Henry James ; . Cartes Battrett Loomis 
The Survival of the Gruesome ; : . M. H. Vorse 
Liferature and Cigar Making (illustrated) ; : . James H. Cottins 
Twenty Years of the Republic omen 
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Literary Clubland. III (illustrated) 
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Fond Adventures—A Dark Lantern—Hecla Sandwith—Tommy 
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Day—Science and immortality—The Eternal Lite ; . H. B. Atexanper 
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ll. The Coming of Parliament ‘ 
Hl. Chatham 
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VI. Life in Sing Sing 
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Squaw Talk . : : Mary K. Forp 
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Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms Dr. Grenfell’s Parish 
Jamus C. Ecsert 542 


Epwarp FuLLer 


ALBERT Warren Ferris 


Novel Notes 

Langbarrow Hall ‘ G. W. A. 544 Little Stories of Courtshi 

The Fugitive Blacksmith ‘ G. W. A. 544 The Courtship of a Careful Man 
The Book Mart 

Readers’ Guide to Books Received ‘ ° - 546 The Best Selling Books . 

Sales of Books During the Month P ‘ - 556 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tue Bookman should be addressed to ** The Editors of Tus Bookman.” Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 
Dopp, Msap & Compan¥, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1905, by Dopp, Mean & Company: ¢4i/ rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 








ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists By James Huneker 


Illuminating critical studies of twelve of the revolutionary modern play wrights. 


Henrik Ibsen Paul Hervieu Princess Mathilde’s Play 
August Strindberg The Quintessence of Shaw Duse and D' Annunzio 
Henry Becque Maxim Gorky’s Nachtasy! Villiers de l'Isie Adam 
Gerhart Hauptmann Hermann Sudermann Maurice Maeterlinck 


“No other book in English has surveyed the whole field so comprehensively.’’—Ox¢ook. 


$1.50 net; postage 13 cents 


FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG By John Fox, Jr. 


A Vain Pursuit through [Manchuria 


THE CHAPTERS 


The Trail of the Saxon Lingering in Tokio On the War-Dragon's Trail 
Hardships of the Campaign Making tor Manchuria The White Slaves ot Haicheng 
The Backward Trail of the Saxon 


“ This is a new way of telling the war story, one that puts us out of all conceit with 
the common tale of the war correspondent."’— Boston Courier. 


$1.25 net; postage 12 cents 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMATS WIFE 


Brilliant letters, filled with stories, anecdotes and descriptions of life in Rome. 
A FEW DESCRIPTIONS 
Interview with Leo XIII Tosti, the Composer 
Dinner at the Portuguese Embassy Rome as it is ‘T'o-day 
Anecdotes of Ristori Reception by the Present Queen 
A Dinner with Cardinals Court Ball at the Quirina! 


“Chatty, yet brilliant, these letters run along, affordin: most delightful glimpses of 
modern society.”""—ittsburg Gasette. 


With 24 full-page illustrations, $2.50 net; postage 20 cents 


FICTION 
THE ORCHID By Robert Grant 


“ He has given t» this good book the air and accent of a page from the comedy of life 
itself.""—-N. 1". 7rtoune. 

“Robert Grant is an artist, and this little book is a finished work of art, in which I 
have been able to find no 91w."'--—/" ‘san Haw Aorne, in S. F. Examiner. 


IMustrated in color, $1.25 


STINGAREE By E. W. Hornung 


“Sherlock Holmes may well take off his hat to ‘Raffles’ and ‘ Stingaree.’ ""—N.V. Géode. 
“ The exploits of Stingaree are marve lous, vo doubt, yet they have about them an air of 
plausibility—even of prubability."— Aston Transcript. 


IMustrated, $1.50 


AT CLOSE RANGE By F. Hopkinson Smith 


* Mr. Smith’s cheery optimism, spiced with characteristic shre wdness an:! humor, is in re- 
freshing contrast to much of the fashionavle fiction of to-day.’’"—Linving Age. 
“It is a fact that not to read the book is to miss a treat.”—Cin. Times-Star. 


Ilustrated, $1.50 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES By Carter Goodloe 


“* The stories are written with a freshness and skill that are noteworthy. In none of her 
work has this author shown such genuine power.” —Sa/t Lake Tribune. 

“ Ever thing she writes is literature, but in this book she shows something greater—real 
genius.”’—Lowisrille Courier-Journal. 


IMustrated, $1.50 


By Mary King Waddington 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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YOUNG JAPAN g 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER, LL.D. Brice | illus- 
trated with reproductions from rare otographs and 
pictures by native artists. rt2mo. Cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $1 50 net; Postpaid, $1.61. 

Dr. Scherer follows the steady development of the Japanese as a nation, not by detailed 

statements regarding her succeeding rulers and their reigns, but by an admirable 

account of just what has been responsible for each step in the country’s development, 
and what it has meant or means to the native literature, arts, or sciences, all of which 
he illuminates with many anecdotes. 


RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS 


By CARL JOUBERT. Octavo. Cloth, $2.00, net. 


This book gives a true and faithful account of the present state of the Russian Empire. 


MIRABEAU and the French Revolution By Hon. Cuartes F. Warwick 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, wet. Postage, 13 cents extra. 
** He has produced a book that will live and be recognized as an important contribution to 
literature, not only of to-day, but for all time.”—Avening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


DIPLOMATIC MYSTERIES By Vance THOMPSON 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, me¢. Postage, 12 cents extra. 
The “ inside story " of some of the greatest international episodes of recent years. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT By Purtir W. Serozanr 


Frontispiece. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50, #e?. 


DOGS OF ALL NATIONS By Henry De ByLanpr 
Their Varieties, Characteristics, Points, etc. Two volumes. Large Octavo. 
Half morocco, $25.00, net, Si 
Volume I. SPORTING DOGS. 1000 illustrations of more than 2150 dogs. 
Volume Il.-NON-SPORTING DOGS. 1300 illustrations of more than 1950 dogs. 


A full description of the characteristic points of each dog printed in four languages: Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Dutch. 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE PLAYER By ‘‘Cur CAVENDISH ” 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00, net. 


FIGURE COMPOSITION By Ricuarp G. Hatron 


With numerous illustrations. Cloth, $2.75, net. 


Summer Fiction 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND OLIVE LATHAM 
By E. F. BENSON, author of “ The Chal- A Story of Russia. By E. L. VoyNicn, 
loners,” “* Dodo,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. author of * Jack Raymond,” “The Gad- 
fly.” Cloth, $1.50. 
THE RAVANELS BACCARAT 
By HARRIs DICKSON. Illustrated. Cloth, By FRANK DANBY, auihor of “* Pigs in 
™ $1.50. Clover.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
TOM GERRARD AT ODDS WITH THE REGENT 
A New Novel. By Louis BEcKE. With By BURTON E. STEVENSON. New Edi- 
frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. tion. Paper, 50 cents 


Publishers Ff. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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THE BEST FICTION 








HUMOR MYSTERY ADVENTURE 


The Pocket Books 


A series that represents the three aspects of American fiction— 
Humor, Mystery and Adventure 





By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
The Amethyst Box —A The House in the Mist 


daring story of a Newport wed- —Considered by the author her 
7 best work in prose. The volume 


n 4 also contains “ The Ruby and the 
holds the reader in a mystic spell. Caldron,” 


ding, with the magic glamor that 


a fine detective story. 
Frontispiece by Gilbert. Frontispiece by The Kinneys. 








By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
The Motormaniacs—The author takes the vogue of the motor car 
at its height and makes it serve his full purpose of novel and ingenious 
fun. Rollicking, brisk, invigorating. Frontispiece by Anderson. 





By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The Princess Elopes—A Enchantment—Piquant, orig- 
novelette as brilliant as sunlight, inal, fantastic in conception, quaint 
romantic as moonlight, and delicate in relation, unexpected in out- 
as starlight. Frontispiece by Fisher. come. Frontispiece by Ralph. 





Price, 75 cenis each, uniformly bound in attractive cloth 
with unique design, 7% x 4% inches 














THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 


The Plum Tree 


SENATOR DEPEW: ‘Well written and dramatic, as might be expected from the pen of 
Phillips.”” SENATOR FRYE: ‘A wonderful story of American political life.’ SENATOR 
BEVERIDGE: “ Plot, action, color, vitality, make ‘The Plum Tree’ thrilling.”” Drawings by 
E. M. Ashe. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Pioneer Hecla Sandwith 


By GERALDINE BONNER 











By EDWARD U. VALENTINE 


“An uncommonly strong story.”—Bostfon Globe. 
“Geraldine Bonner knows her Pacific Coast in its “Contains pages any novelist living or dead might 
Bret Harte of hearts.”—New York Sun. Illustrated mes 
. have been glad to claim.”—/ames Lane Allen. Bound 
by Harrison Fisher. Bound in cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 
in ornamental cloth, r2mo, 443 pages, $1.50. 








ANNA KATHARINE GREEN’S 


The Millionaire Baby 


“Intense, mystifying, and plausible.’—Chicago News. ‘‘A strong appeal to every mother’s 
heart.’—New York Press. ‘* The most striking book of the year.’’—Pittsburgh Press. Pictures 
by Arthur I. Keller. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 








The The 
Monks’ Treasure | Prize to the Hardy 


By GEORGE HORTON By ALICE WINTER 
“An excellent tale, romantic, eventful, full of color, “Cheerful, vigorous, buoyant, invigorating.”—S/. 
with admirable humor to soften it and make it still Louis Republic. ‘* Breathes the spirit of the great 
more entertaining.”—Z7he New York Sun. Frontis- Northwest.”—5S/. Pauli Pioneer Press. Drawings by 
piece by C. M. Relyea. Bound in cloth, r2mo, $1.50. R. M. Crosby. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 








HAROLD MacGRATH’S 


The Man on the Box 


‘The smartest novel of the season.”’—.S?. Paul Dispatch. ‘* Vastly exciting—and, what is more, 
it turns out to the greatest satisfaction of all.’—New York Times. ‘* The idea is novel, the 
situation ingenious and the humor bubbling.’’-—Saz Francisco Call. Illustrated .by Harrison 
Fisher. Bound in cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


eeoces 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers a INDIANAPOLIS 
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tHE GARDEN or ALLAH 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of ‘‘ The Woman with the Fan,” ‘‘ Felix,’’ Etc. 











‘* Belongs not merely among the notable novels of 


SIXTH LARGE EDITION recent years. It stands by itself in a category of its 


own.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


O much trivial fiction Fs , 

S is published daily that “The book arouses our interest in a way that has 
the appearance of A rarely been effected by any contemporary writer in 
MASTERPIECE is English.” — Literary Digest. 

heartily welcomed by every ‘A remarkable story, so full of poetry and beauty 
lover of good literature. that it takes captive the imagination ; so pulsing with 
“In a day when it seems human life and passion that it tugs at the heart.’—The 
preposterous to hope for New York Globe. 
originality in a novel this : 
story stands marked by its **One of those books, unfortunately few in number, 
originality. It is glowing, that remain with its reader after he has closed the 
extraordinary, terse, and covers, forcing itself into his consciousness again and 
passionate.’’” The critics again, surrounding him with its own atmosphere.’’— 
are unanimous in placing Chicago Fournal, 

“THE GARDEN OF 

ALLAH” among the 


very greatest of modern 


‘* To be read and remembered long after newer books 
have come and gone. Something to be :ead end re-read, 
for there is beauty in it that a ‘single reading could not 
novels, exhaust,’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 











Cloth, I2mo, $1.50 


ROSE rH WORLD 


The New Novel BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and Clarence F. Underwood 





“The most fascinating love-and-miracle story of 
the season. Not since ‘The Pride of Fennico’ have its FOURTH LARGE EDITION 
authors, Agnes and Egerton Castle, written so intimate : 
an appeal to the sympathy of their readers.’’—New Ts story appeared 
York World. R ras serially with grent 
success, in THE 

**This charming story represents the light and ae Fee SATURD AY 
cheery fiction of the present day at its best. . . EV E N I'N G P O S ’ 
The sea-on is not likely to bring any finer-grained or and since its publication in 
more ei.grossing novel than this.’’—Chicago Record- its complete form, with its 
Herald. P beautiful illustrations, it has 
met with even greater popu- 

‘One of those few absorbingly interesting novels lar favor. 
which one likes to read straight through to the end with- Reports from all parts of 
out pause or missing a page.’’—The New York Globe. the country place ‘* Rose oF 
THE WorLpD” and ‘ THE 

‘In it they strike a deeper note of love’s experience GARDEN OF ALLAH” in the 
and ieave the gay trilling of the flute in Arcadian front rapk of the season’s 
meadows for the ’cello richness of a passion matured by penn np agi TAKE THEM 
sorrow and suffering.’’—Boston Herald. WITH YOU ON YOUR 


VACATION. 
C.oth, I2mo, $1 50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Published at 29 W. 23d St., New York —-¥# 2ESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET 


SOME 


Henry Holt & Co.’s Recent Books 





Sent on Application 





: Jordan’s “Guide to the Study Of Fishes’? sz net carriage extra 


= 


= 


BQABABABABAS 


ABABA 


CASACACASA 


Probably the most comprehensive, authoritative and sumptuous book on its subject. Valuable for 
students and interesting to anglers and nature lovers. There are frontispieces in colors and over 93° 
illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 1223 pp. (Thirty-two page prospectus sent on application.) 


Champlin’s “Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Natural History” 


An interesting book, with numerous anecdotes. The author has had valuable assistance from 
DR. FKEDERICK A. LUCAS, late of the U. S. National Museum, 


Hale’s “Dramatists of To-day” —seesec. suaw, manremtuumcx seme 


(by mail, $1.60) 
Dial: “Noteworthy examples of literary criticism in one of the most interesting of literary fields 
: _provide a menu of the most interesting character. . . . Has a naivete of stvle that is 
engaging. . . . Very definite opinions, clearly reasoned and amply fortified by example. 
Well worth reading a second time.’ (Prospectus on application.) 


Henry Thew Stephenson’s “Shakespeare’s London” ,, 82.7%, .», 


It contains 42 striking illustrations, mostly from old prints. The Boston 7ranscrif/ says: ‘ It is 

something more than a mere topographical survey, and that the daily life of the people is described as 

vividly as their streets, their houses, and the mere external aspects of their week-to week existence. 
Brings each scene directly before the eye of the reader.” 


Colton’s “Belted Seas”? 0.00 


A fantastic tale, remarkable for humor and pathos. The Zvening Post says: ‘‘ What Jacobs has dene 
for the English seaman, Colton has done for the Yankee sailor." Lz/e says the characters to whom the 
Captain tells his yarn are “worthy of Dickens,”’ and the Ciactnnati Enquirer compares the story 
favorably with those of Stockton and Mark Twain. 


Mrs. Fraser’s “Maid of Japa’? decorates vy sznrua stuart $1.25 


By the author of ‘Letters from Japan,” etc. The love story of Hime, the shell-gatherer. who was a 
daughter of the East and West. Mrs. Fraser's work has been praised by Mr. John La Farge. and is 
much admired by the Japanese themselves. (Just issued.) 


Fisguill’s “Venus of Cadiz’’ aul RETRAVAGANA hii 


An original, whimsical, scintillating book, not without heart interest. The quaint characters include 
the unsophisticated Venus of Cadiz (Ky ), a lovelorn six-footer, proprietor of some mushroom caves, 
Pap, Pup and Pete. (Just issued.) 


Pattee’s “House of the Black Ring’’ ose 


A romance of the Seven Mountains of Pennsylvania, in which humor and horror are strikingly 
contrasted. The N. Y. Sua says: ** We are as bad as the Government weather prophet at forecasting, 
if the reader doé@s not find his interest wonderfully stirred up by the very first chapter. . . . The 
promise is abundantly borne out in the chaptersthat follow . . . The reader will get his money's 
worth of shivers and mystery, will find some’ very sharp and capable picturing and ‘local coloring.’ 
Highly readable, with abundant vigor of incident and phrase.”’ (Second printing.) 


Deledda’s “ After the Divorce’’ a SARDIMAN TALE sie 


The remarkable story of a woman whose husband was imprisoned on a charge of murder. 7he 
Bookman says: “It is simple and unaffected as Verga himself , you see the primitive life 
almost as vividly as though you were there.” The N.Y. Avening P.s/: “A powerfulstory .. . by 
an author regarded on the continent as one of the most representative personalities of contemporary 
Italian literature . . . stamped with entire sincerity, naturalness and simplicity.” 


Sinclair’s “Divine Fire’’ Ai stent or 4 Lempen rest sah 


This book is one of the most remarkable literary successes of recent years. Zhe Bookman calls it 
**Ome of those rare books . . . of very unusual quality.” (Sixth printing.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Williamson’s “Princess Passes” tentsite’Gondtctar** 


Generally considered by the critics to be as good as “ The Lightning Conductor,” and superior to it in love 
interest and plot. The Evening Host says: ‘To share the outlook of these lovers for an hour or two is 
to be glad one lives and proud if the capacity for loving has not been frittered away.” (Fifth printing.) 
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THE BOOK 


_ 


FOR SUMMER READING 


Pack it in your grip. 
At all Bookstores. Illustrated, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO., : Publishers, : NEW YORK 
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Just what the ordinary 
reader wants to know 










About what has been going on 
for the last one hundred years 



















A NINETEENTH 









VOLUME !¢ 
Russia and Turkeygin the 





‘VOLUME Ill suave ible 
My Scrap Book of the The Review of Reviews. one EP persons & YY. 
rench Revolution It Se tee: 4$i hf , hs ; SS 
you hike ¢ a th for twelv ths an 
VOLUME Iv receive the Relieve Radiueduinn the cienel tienen 


The Last Years of the ments. If you do not like them, return them at our pc e 
Nineteenth Century NEY 


VOLUME V THIS OFFER SAVES YOU $10.50 


England in the Nineteenth 

<< | The Latimer Histories of the Nineteenth Century in 

VOLUME VI eight octavo volumes, with over 200 ao pictures and 

France in the Nineteenth — are sold by the publishers, McClurg lurg & Co., for 
$20 f 














\ 


U=-~ 
Ny} 

















entury 


or the set. This edition was specially printed for our 
VOLUME VII subscribers by the famous University Press, Cambridge. 


Spain oS ne MODERN HISTORY MADE 
VOLUME vill FASCINATING 


Mirs. Latimer has the wonderful knack of writing history 
with such a sense of the dramatic as fastens the attention 
uf the ordinary reader, although nothing is sacrificed to 
truth or authenticity. Her work is uniform aly praised. 

LIKE LETTERS FROM A FRIEND 
Tt has often been remarked that the Latimer Historical Series 


Italy in the Nineteenth 
entury 





The eight handsome octavo volumes are bound in rich turkey red cloth, with _ 


Send me the Latimer 


numerous illustrations. The well-printed pages are attractive, and very easy to read. | a = you 
are offering with a one 

A FEW LEATHER-BOUND SETS year's subscription to the 

A very few sets of the limited de luxe leather-bound edition remain./ Review of Reviews. If they 


We will let our own subscribers have the balance at $1 a month for fifteen months, 

> including a year's subscription to the Review of Reviews, or $13.50 cash. 
That is, if you write in time, as we do not anticipate that the 30 or 40 sets 
will last long after such an offer. The binding is dark purple flexible leather. 






I will return them in good condition. 














V ecmt..N( CENTURY HISTORY [_. 
che. erates fob The Historical Works of Elizabeth) on approval (* 
ces prey: W. Latimer. in 8 vols, with 200 mers 


read like letters from an intimate friend, telling of what his own SS 2 Li, Review of 
eyes have seen — a simple, direct narrative of the most notable events. ee” naigeeSe 
A HANDSOME SET Wa ‘New York 


are satisfactory, | will pay $1 
a month for 12 months. If not, 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York 












Chip ff this coupon, and use it to order 
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SUMMER. 















A war-time story, 


NORVAL RICH ARDSON 


The Heart of Hope 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


which is, to the Sum- 


mer reader, almost recommendation enough. 
Added to this a surpassing beautiful love in- 
terest, and we have “ 
of the year,” as the Boston Globe avers. 


one of the notable tales 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





Amanda of the Mill 


By MARIE VAN VORST 











A richly human, finely wrought tale of the South. 
It is the product of a master hand—a real achievement. 
It treads new paths, and delves into a momentous ques- 


‘The story grips 
and compels respect for 
the work of an artist.” 
—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“* Tt breaks fresh 

















By GUY BERTON 


To the seeker for the unusual and the original in 
fiction, this story must commend itself. In the essentials, 
it is vitally different from most tales with a psychological 
interest, and yet to class it as a “problem” or “ psycho- 
logical” novel would be incorrect. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


tion of the day. pl Y. Globe. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
Art Thou the Man? | crscscocoreer 


decided strength... . 
intense and powerful.” 


—Chicago Post. 


“*The plot is one of 
realistic power.”” — 
Denver News-Times. 











PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE 










DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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READING 


The Verdictof the Gods 


By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


A story of India, replete with Oriental mystery 
and splendor. The author is a full-blooded 
Hindoo of high caste,and his diction is remark- 
able for its purity and flawlessness. THE. VERDICT 











** This is the greatest treat of the season for book- OF THE GOD‘ 
lovers.”’—Albany Times-Union. ! mek, GUL 


SARATH KUMAR Ch 





Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 





Billy Duane 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 
Author of “My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” etc. 


‘‘The story is ex- 
ceedingly well written. 


It abounds in crisp dia- 
logue, good character} In her new book, Miss Mathews presents a striking 


sketching and much |picture of New York society life. It is written in her 
humor.’”’ accustomed epigrammatic style, and abounds with the 

—Chicago Post. |same scintillating wit which characterized “Lady 
Peggy ” and “Pamela Congreve.” 





Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


The Apple of Eden 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 








‘*There is breadth 
and distinction.’” 


—Chicago News. 


*‘A book of un- Here is what may be termed a fearless book. For its 
doubted intellectual author handles a delicate theme without gloves, yet 
force, well written.’” artistically and with admirable reserve. The story is one 

"—The Outlook. of the strongest of the year. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS :: 372 FIFTH AVENUE :: NEW YORK 
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VACATION 
STATIONERY 


SPECIAL 








White, fabric finish, full letter size 


THE LATEST AND BEST IN 
STYLE, SIZE AND FINISH 


120 sheets 
100 envelopes 


{for $1.00 


Stationery Department 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


5TH AVE. & 35TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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The 


Purple Parasol 


George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of “ Graustark,” “Castle 


Craneycrow,” etc. 


The thermometer hovering around the 
eighties—a hammock fae Te invitingly 
irom a near tree-bough—a delightful 
zephyr wafting the Summer air— 


All that is needed to complete the 
icture is a copy of THE PURPLE 
ARASOL reposing in the hammock; 

and you enter upon a perfect haven of 

comfort and rest. 


It might be said that the author had 
just this series of circumstance in mind 


when he wrote the book. 











With THE PURPLE PARASOL 
entertainment is, of course, the keynote. 
It is an amusing recital of how a certain 
young man met his fate under decidedly 
peculiar circumstances, and how Master 
Cupid took a hand in weaving the web. 


The plot is amazingly ingenious. 


Viewed as a piece of literature, the 
story may well be classed with the best 
Mr. McCutcheon has produced. 











With full-page illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, and decorations by Charles B. Falls. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 











PUBLISHERS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 





THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By GIOVANNI ROSADI 


Translated from the Italian by Dr. Emil Reich 


The author, a noted Florentine lawyer, spent several years in the prepara- 


tion of this work. The result is not only an important work on the trial, 


as a matter of history, but an enrichment of our knowledge of the law, 


and of the legal and social customs of the time. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.50 





Opini 
By MARIE CORELLI 
Author of ‘‘ Thelma,” ‘* God's Good Man,” etc. 
A remarkable series of criticisms of 
modern life, manners, and society. The 
essays are original and witty; they 
aroused a great deal of discussion on 
their appearance serially, in an English 


weekly. 
l2mo, cloth, net $1.20 


Lyrics of Sunshine 
and Shadow 


By PAUL L. DUNBAR 


Author of ** Lyrics of Love and Laughter,” etc. 


An announcement of a new book of 
poems by Mr. Dunbar is sure to arouse 
a great deal of pleasure and interest 
among this noted author’s numerous 
admirers. These poems may easily be 
rauked with the very best their author 
has produced. 


16mo, cloth, net $1.00 








My 
Commencement 


A convenient form in which to record 
all the interesting items connected with 
Commencement, including accounts of 
the exercises, brief records of the teach- 
ers, the classmates, photographs, news- 
paper clippings, etc. The keeping of 
such a record will afford a great deal of 
entertainment. The book is particularly 
suitable for a Commencement gift. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 
Limp leather, net $2.00 





My 
Automobile 


This volume, in handy size, has been 
devised to help the owner of an automo- 
bile to keep the data of his machine, the 
record of his runs, expenses, anda gen- 
eral diary of his automobile experiences. 
It should bea useful and profitable in- 
vestment for every owner of a motor car. 
The book has been made to slip easily 
into one’s pocket. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00 
Limp leather, net $2.00 
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@. There are many encyclopzdias, some old, some reprints of old editions, with a few most 
important articles corrected to give the appearance of being correct to date; some simply 
old works under new names. 

@. There is one encyclopedia in English which is new—not in name only, but really 
new. It is not a revision of or based on any existing work. Written by American con- 
tributors, representing the Great Universities and Departments of the Government. 
Thoroughly Americzn and yet International; an encyclopedia which has been conceived 
and brought to completion by one of America’s oldest and best known publishers. It is 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 























clopzedia, or have an old, unreliable one. or if you have been tempted 
to purchase one of the bargain-countereditions, you should readour D o% sis%s 


Handsome, Free, 80-Page Book About Encyclopedias 9° 9°. 


y 
@ We will also send you on request, lists of Libraries and Schools in your a) a Saad 
vicinity which have purchased The New International, where you can ee &, P69 
see and test it for yourself. Read in The New International and the Ss Rod ¢ 
others, articles on subjects with which you are familiar, and doit » gots 
before you purchase any encyclopedia. a, % 
@ The New International Encyclopedia will prove the ba a as” 
gain of your life, the price is within your reach; the pay- ee > 2 ee 
ments so easy that any one can meet them. YY » STFS 
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Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers © SeGas oe ge 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York od Sots ud ron * &” - ~ ee" 
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Points of Difference 








EDITORS -IN-CHIEF: 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. 


* 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), afterwards President of 
Carnegie Instituuon of Washington. 


Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., 


Professor in Columbia University 

Frank Moore Colby, M.A., 

Late Professor in New York University. 
@ if, when you want encyclopedic information, you 
want it in the light of to-day’s knowledge, you can go 
to The New International with confidence, for you will 
find what you want. 
@ If information ten, twenty or more years old will satisty 
you, perhaps some other will do. 
@ If the satisfaction of owning the only completely new, 
accurzte and comprehensive encyclopedia in English is 
compensation for payment of a fair price, noti.ing but 
The New International will satisfy. 
@ If you want information about any encyclopedia—either 
‘lhe New International or the others, write us. We'll tell 
you the truth and leave you to judge. 
@ The New International contains 16,329 pages, more 
profusely illustrated than has ever before been at- 
tempted in such a work. It treats many thousand more 
subjects than any of the older encyclopedias. The 
matter is not ten or twenty years old, but brought 
right down into the year 1904. Ps 
@. To accompany the encyclopedia we have a companion « ~ 
volume containing courses for study and reading in The ee Oy 
New International which greatly increases the value OY «9° 2“ 
of the encyclopedia to you. If you have no ency- x A ro 
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‘* In comparison, most other yarns of the 
sort seem as plain as the nose om your 
face.’>—CHIcCAGO TRIBUNE. 


The 
Van Suyden 
Sapphires 


By CHARLES CAREY 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 
CHARLES CAREY 


@ This is probably the most ingeniously worked out detective story published in 
many seasons. 


@ It makes exceptionally clever, absorbing reading; it is a tale which will tickle 
the most jaded palate. 


@ Not one of the reviews given contains an adverse criticism, and this is the more 
remarkable for the fact that the story is Mr. Carey’s first serious effort, apart 
from his magazine contributions. 





** One of the best stories of its kind of several ‘* A dashing and delightful detective story.’’ 
seasons.’’ —Des Moines Register. —New Orleans Picayune. 
‘ ‘ ‘A detective story of marked good quality. 
‘“*As clever and ingenious a tale as the season 
has produced.”’ —WN. Yr. Globe. 


Its plot is intricate and absorbing, and its un- 
folding is accomplished with verve and finish.’’ 


; : ; —Chicago News. 
‘* The plot is most ingenious, and the reader 
is kept delightfully mystified to the end.’’ ‘*A very good example of the detective story 


—The Outlook. | at its best.’’ — Boston Herald. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS :: 372 FIFTH AVENUE - :: NEW YORK 
SER RA RET 
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“Tt is difficult to 


over-estimate the 
importance of this 


publication.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





ORIGINAL JOURNALS 


OF THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION, 1804-06 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES AND INDEX, BY 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


Editor of ‘‘ The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,” ‘* Early Western Travels,” etc. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
PUBLISHED IN RECENT YEARS 


The first and only complete publication of the Journals of the Expedition, 
just as they were kept by these intrepid explorers. They constitute a 
striking record of the experiences of the famous land voyagers, whose labors 
proved of such vast import to the growth of the nation. ~ 


“ A magnificent contribution to Americana. No library of serious pretensions, Ps! 
public or private, can well afford to do without this work, which is destined to 


‘occupy a place among the most important sources of American history.” DODD, MEAD 
& (0. 


— Chicago Evening Pe ost. 372 Fin ave., N.Y. 
“ This, the centennial year of the expedition, is a peculiarly fitting Se 
am interested in 


time for the ‘ Journals” to appear."—Boston Transcript. / the Lewis and Clark 
Journals. Please send 
me full information 
about it, with prices, etc. 





We have prepared an elaborate prospectus, which will be 
sent free if you write for it. 2 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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*5S SO 
RITLAND 


Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and return from Chicago daily, 
account the Lewis and Clark Exposition. Correspondingly J 
Foe low: rates are in effect from all points, via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The only railway maintaining daily through trains,with through 
Pullman service between Chicago and Portland. The Over- 
land Limited, less than seventy hours en route. Choice of 
routes going one way and returning another, via Omaha 
or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. Through San Francisc 
and Los Angeles, one-way $11.00 additional. 
Yellowstone Park trip $49.50 extra. 
Ghe Best of Everything. 
Send 4 cents for booklets describing the Exposition 
and the great Pacific Northwest. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Pass'r T -affic Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





To BOOKMAN Subscribers 











UBSCRIBERS for THE 


SPECLAL S BOOKMAN intending to 
NO TCs change their address for the 


summer months and desirous of re- 





ceiving the magazine at their sum- 
mer address, will facilitate matters by notifying us of the change 
on or before the 10th of the month, otherwise the number issued 
at the end of that month will go to the o/d address. 
PLEASE STATE OLD ADDRESS AS WELL AS NEW 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers 372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Secure an Architect who can 
combine style and dignity in 
DESIGN with practicability 
and economy in construction 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


— ne oe nee we Oe 
rap at ps 
—PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 


NOTE.— If you iake an interest in “A City Beautiful”’ 
send me full iculars of any important buildiags 
which are to be built in your city in the near future. 


I have designed churches, schools, libraries, theatres, stores, 
hotels, banks, etc., all over the U.S., and havea jal depart- 
ment for the planning of residences. Book of 32 Churches, 25c. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


212 M 7th —CONSULTING— St. Louis 


ARCHITECT 



















BERNARD SHAW 


Is probably more discussed at the present 
time than any other living author. We publish : 
the following: : 


The Irrational Kno’ 
With a Preface 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 | 


Man and Superman 
A Comedy and a Philosophy 


12mo, cloth. Net, $1.25; dy mail, $1.33 
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The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 ; 











An Unsocial Socialist 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 










Cashel Byron's Profession 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 


New York 
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"t's, Hester of the Grants 


By 


“c ESTER OF THE GRANTS" is a spirited and whole- 


the scene of the sto: y is l1id, were described in an official 
report of General Burgoyne, of the British forces, ‘‘as a 
country which abounds in the most active and most re- 
bellious rece of the continent.’ The heroine is a 













A ROMANCE OF OLD BENNINGTON 
THEODORA PECK l 


Frontispiece by THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 


some stury of love and war in Vermont durin 
the Revolution. The Hampshire Grants, in whic 





daughter of that race and the author has given hera 
personality which is little short of. fascinating. The 
story is fullof action, sentiment, courage and patriotism, 
the characters are all skillfully drawn and the plot is 
developed with convincing force and effect. The author 
is deeply imbued with the New England s: irit and has 
imparted 1ts full strength to this attractive novel. It is 
but just to say that Miss Peck has treated her theme 
with womanly feeling, grace and dramatic art of a high 
order. The whole story abounds in the Green Mountain 
atmosphere."'"—Army and Navy Journal 


$1.50 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





FOX, DUFFIELD @ CO., 36 East 2lst Street, New York 
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Ghe LENOX HOTEL 


IN BUFFALO 


North Street, at Delaware Avenue 


High-Grade Modern Construction 
Fire-proof throughout. European 
plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up- 
ward. Room reservations can be 
telegraphed at our expense 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, PROPRIETOR 





Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 


Twilight 
and 


Dawn 


‘THE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 

daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich, 

















THE ONLY WAY 


| 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOILET POWDER. 


There is no toilet article in the selection of which 
greater care should be used than a toilet powder. 

In these days of imitation and substitution there is so 
much of inferior goods on the market that it is necessary 
to be continually on one's guard. Highly-scented 
toilet powders are so frequent as to be a continual 
source of danger. Such inferior products will often do 
a permanent injury to a delicate skin. It is far wiser 
never to take chances with an unknown article. Be 
sure, rather, to insist upon a trade-marked product of 
recognized merit. With toilet powder, as with most other 
lines of goods, it is safer to trust an old-established 
house with years of experience and a reputation for 
making only the best. Mennen's Toilet Powder is a 
trade-marked article, which has for years been recog 
nized by physicians as the best preparation made. The 
absolute purity of its ingredients and the exercise of the 
greatest care and skill in its manufacture have given the 
product of the Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excel 
lence. That is why your physician recommends it 

For your protection, Mennen’s face (the trade-mark 
of the Mennen Co.) is on the cover of every box of the 
genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Mennen's Toilet Powder 
and will supply it if you insist. It is supplied by the 
Government for both Army and Navy. 

The fact that over 11,000,000 boxes were sold during 
1904 is evidence of the continuing public approval ot 
Mennen's. 
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TO STORY WRITERS 


Tie Goman’s Wome Companion wants clever short 
stories—and lots of them. We are printing half a dozen 
or so every month. We want more. Quick decision 
and prompt and generous payment is our editorial trade- 
mark. We particularly like stories that are stories—love 
stories, of course—but stories of action, of lively move- 
ment, of original plot, of mystery and romance besides. 
If you have anything really first class to offer, just put 
it in an envelope, with a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for return if unavailable, and send it to the 


editor of the Woman's Home Companion, 35 W. 21st 
Street, New York City. ‘ 
References: Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Mrs, Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Send stamp for Boox.et to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman. R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 


9 FourteentH Year. Candid, suggestive 

Criticism, literary and technical Revision, 

— Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 

Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moul- 

References: Edward Markham, Margaret E. Sangster, and others. 


inds, prose and verse. Instruction. 
ton, Thos. N. Page, and others. 
We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
Established 1890. Send for leaflet B. 











Sth Ave. 


United Literary Press Miwtcik 


Christian College 





For Women 
Columbia, Mo- 


55th year. New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New Music Hall. Academic 
Degrees, Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Science. An Elegant 
College Home. Limit 150. For catalogue, address 
Mrs. W. T. MOORE, President. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
Preparatory and College Courses. Special Advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 

Ss. N. BARKER, Leck Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and iry. Laboratovies. Shop for Mechanic 
Arts, Strong teachers, Karnest boys. A new gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Fits for College, Scientitic School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. Please addres: 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hille, Mass 














For Any Book on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
om CONNEAUT, OHIO. 





Catalogs Free. 





An attractive 80-page book on encyclo- 
pedias, and describing more particularly the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 


will be sent.to all persons interested on request. 








See announcement on another page. 








WHY “PAGANS”? 


rYNHE term “pagan” literally means villa- 

ger, rustic or barbarian, and as used by 

Christians means an idolatrous or god- 
less man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman or savage! Now con- 
sider the absurdity of applying this term pagan 
to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics and philosophy. These 
men were not rustics Or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “« godly,’’ and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will be 
found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socra- 
tes, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of 
the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward and punishment 
thancan be found in any part of the Bible. 
And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a per- 
fect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B.C., 
and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “‘p: r 
teachings and correct popular misconceptions, 
read vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled . The 
Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 
21 illustrations, ey many portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 At all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & C0., Publishers, 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 








PESEEEESESE SESS SELES ESSSSOSESSD 
Tf You Want French Books 3% Psos*.°f 


any cescrip- 
tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


*n¢ WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *°2s*" 


Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (8th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
* 





LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 
BO00K PLATES 


THE BEST METHOD OF IDEWTIFICATION 
T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
NORTH [2 TY ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


GAMPLES & PRICES 
SEnT OW REQUEST 


TYPEWRITING 


@ Authors’ MANUSCRIPTS neatly 
and accurately typewritten, at an un- 
usually low rate per one thousand words. 


@ Book MSS. a specialty. Only 
expert work. Satisfaction is absolutely 
guaranteed. 


@ Send for card of rates (stating roughly 
the number of words, for possible dis- 
count) to H. S., care of The Bookman, 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Between 


Taf CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
VY’ NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, and BOSTON 


always take the comfortable 


=4 \\ICHIGAN GENTRAL’ 
“The Niagara Falls Route.’’ 


Convenient Schedule 
Elegant Equipment 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS to the 
Eastern Resorts. Just out. Address, 
with four cents postage / 


All trains passing Niagara by day run directly by and 
in full view of the entire panorama of the falls, stop- 
ping five minutes at Falls View. Send three red stamps 
for Niagara book and ask about the new art picture 


0. W. Rueetes,G.P.&T.A. 4 
CHICAGO ““ 





| 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Che 


Hew Hiagnolia 


Magnolia, Massachusetts 


AA aes HOTEL is situated on a commanding elevation at Magnolia, 


only 28 miles from Boston. It has many private baths, a magnificent 


Si ne 





bathing beach, good music, delightful drives, and a rare combination of 


ESS aoe 


seashore and country attraction. For rates, circular, and diagram of rooms 

ADDRESS 

CH A RLES H MOWRY Manager International Hotel and Tourist Bureau 

147 SUMMER STREET - - - - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFSFFFSFFFFFSFF FFF SFSFSFFSFFFFFFSSFSSFFSFF STFS SSS 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
Under the JA STRENGTH OF 
Strongest Light “B&> GIBRALTAR 
The Prudential ‘Yt Le 3 
Shows Strongest. 


The Strength of the Prudential 


has upheld thousands of families in the time of 
bereavement. If that time comes to your family, a 
Prudential Policy will guarantee them protection. 

De not leave your family unprovided for. 
Write for information to Home Office, Dept. 99 , 
and you will be told how easily and at what 
small expense you can provide now for the 
future of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 
INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 
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1780 omy seerer., 1905 


Walter Baker & Co’s 
Chocolate 


< & Cocoa 


It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
me serve health and pro- 
LOOK FOR THIS long life. 

TRADEMAES A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 










HEADACHE 


is the brain’s cry 
for phosphates 





Every effort of the body consumes 
phosphates. When the supply is less 
than the demand, derangement takes 
place and headache follows. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is the ideal p-eparation for brain- 
workers. Supplies phosphates in a 
form readily nonioaliated, promptly 
relieving headache, nervousness and 
insomnia. 


Pamphlet containing full information 
mailed free on request. 


If your druggist can't supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 




















SPENCERIAN 
TEsiexe'ee’ STEEL PENS 


over fifty years 











air - i PEN CO... = 
Select a pen for your writing 


from a sample card of {2 pens, 
for all styles of writing 


Sent on receipt of ¢ cts. in postage 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CIT / 








The 






SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
on, Mass., U.S.A 


THE NAME oo 
is stamped on 
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The Man 
at the Desk 


leads a sedentary life. He 
grows fat and flabby. He 
eats starchy foods and 
takes on more fat. Being 
a brain worker, his mind 
should be clear and keen. 
But it isn’t. It grows 
sluggish ; so does his liver. 
He gets that “clogged- 
up” feeling. @ What he 
wants is not medicine, but 
food—the right kind of 
food—the kind that sup- 
plies the greatest nourish- 
ment with the least burden 
on the stomach—the kind that stimulates “‘bowel exercise’ and 
keeps the intestinal tract in a healthy condition by making all the 
digestive functions do the work Nature intended they should do. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


is a food that completely fulfills the requirements of a perfect 
food tor the indoor man and the outdoor man. 





@ Slightly toasted or warmed, and served with hot milk or cream, 
it ie delicious for breakfast, for every meal for every day in the year. 
@ It may also be served in hundreds of dainty and tempting ways in 
combination with fruits, oysters and preserves. @ To learn more 
about “Shredded Wheat Cookery” send for our ‘* Vital Question 
Cook Book.” @ TRISCUIT is a Shredded Whole Wheat cracker, 
better than bread for toast, delicious with butter, cheese or preserves. 


“Its All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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isherman’s 
Luck 


in Summertime means 
freedom from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn. 


A aN 
& ‘ 
ext 


Borated Taicum 


“Sy TOILET 
POWDER 


always brings im- 
mediate relief. Be 
sure that you get 
the original. 


For sale everywhere 
- or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 



















Venice 


DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS 


EDITED BY 


ESTHER SINGLETON 


Author of 
“Great Pictures,”’ etc. 


Profusely Illustrated. 8vo 
Net, $1.60 


HE wealth of available material, both literary and 
pictorial, and Miss Singleton’s skill and good 
taste in selection, make this an extremely inter- 

esting and valuable book. Taken at random from the 
contents are :—The Grand Canal, described by Theophile 
Gautier; St. Mark’s, by Ruskin; The Tombs of the 
Doges, by Taine; and A Night in Venice, by John 
Addington Symonds. These and many more selections, 
excellently illustrated, will make very pleasant reading 
for those who have seen Venice, and an excellent guide 
book for those who are about to visit it. While for the 
large class of readers who have neither seen nor expect 
to see Venice, there can hardly be more vivid and 
interesting descriptions than those contained in this 
book. 




















5 AREMENTZ 


—’cause they’re made from one piece, of gold, silver, 
or rolled plate. 


KREMENTZ G CO., 76 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS 
have a turned over edge that never hurts the 
neck. Easy to button and unbutton—shape 
of the head does that. Can’t break in service 










Ask your jeweler or haberdasher. 
Postal us for Collar Button Booklet. 
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A Revelation in Human Food. 


Many people suffer from what is known as starch indigestion. 


This is shown by gas and all sorts of stomach and bowel trouble (sometimes 
ending in appendicitis), brought on by the undigested starch in wheat, oats, white 
bread, cake, puddings, etc., etc. 


Nature ultimately punishes anyone who continually takes medicine or drugs to 
smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the body. 


The only safe way to cure such 
is to correct or remove the cause. 


Therefore it is plain that people who show some 
weakness in digesting the starchy part of food (which is much the larger part of all 
we eat) must be helped by having the starch digested or transformed before being 
eaten. The safest and truest way to do this is to imitate nature and avoid all chemi 
cals or outside and unnatural things. The body digests starchy food by first mixing 
it with the moisture or juices of the mouth and stomach, then warmth or mild heat 
from the body grows or develops diastase from the grain. Time is also an important 
element, and when all work together and the human organs operate properly the 
starch is slowly turned into a form of sugar, as it must be before the blood will 
absorb it and carry the needed energy to different parts of the body. Of course, if 
the body fails to do its work perfectly, trouble sets in. ; 

So in the making of the famous food, Grape-Nuts, moisture, warmth and time 
are the only things used to turn starch into sugar, thus imitating nature and keeping 
the human food in original purity, free from outside things and just as Mother Nature 
intends it shall be kept for advantageous use by her children. The food is fully cooked 
at the factories and with a little thick cream poured over is crisp and delicious. 


Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and comfort when people are in despair 
from the ails resulting from undigested food. 


**There’s a reason.’’ 
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FO 


We will send you safely packed 
in tube a beautiful poster in many 
colors (20x32 inches in size ) of our 


“CANOEING GIRL” 


Two cents postage will 
bring you a copy of 


“THE ADIRONDACKS” 


A superb illustrated folder 


Four cents postage will 
bring you a copy of 


“A SUMMER PARADISE” 


(300 pages) regarding hotels, 
boarding houses, R. R. rates, 
etc. Address Deparment U. 


YOU WILL WANT THEM ALL BEFORE 
STARTING ON YOUR VACATION 














The Charm of 


Lake George 


that wonderful sheet of water 
nestling among the ever- 
lasting hills is perennial. 


Herbert Spencer says in his Autobio 


graphy : 


“Lake George is the most picturesque 
thing I saw in the United States. Three 
of our English lakes placed end to 
end would be something like it in 
extent and scenery.”’ 





D. & H. R. R. trains | The magnificent 
reach both ends of | boats of the Lake 
the lake with supe- | George S. Boat Co 
rior service. ply on these waters 





>» 


The Delaware and Hudson R. R., 
leading carrier of Summer Tourists, 
reaches among other idyllic 


spots in the cool region of 


Northern New York 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LAKE GEORGE 

THE ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE CHASM 
SHARON SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 








ABRL !. CULVER, 2d V.P. 
EE WY BURDICK, P. T. M. 
Ag®. HEARD, G. P. A. 

. Albany, N. Y. 








New York Offices 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON R.R. 


{ Downtown : 21 Cortiandt Street 
| Uptown: 1354 Broadway 
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YOUR GRANDFATHER KNEW 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Those of the older 
generation know that the name 

“1847 ROGERS BROS.” on spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
has for over half a century stood for the original 
and genuine—the “Silber Plate that Wears.” 


They remember the days of its origin and have 



















lived to see it maintain and retain its reputation for 
superiority. Let the 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


trade mark be your guide in buying silver plate and you will act on the 
wisdom of the past and present generations. “The beauty of a few 








designs is shown in the accompanying illustration and 
«eé os. - ° . 

our new catalogue “* G=7 “ just published. It contains 

facsimile illustrations of all patterns and is a valuable 

help in making selections. Leading dealers sell 

1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA co., Meriden, Conn. 


. « (International Silver , 
New Yor« CHICAGO Hawnsen, CANADA 
BerKsHire 


1877. No New Discovery 1905. 
Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 




























Q International 
Dentitrice 
a, 





Than exists today by our method One Third 

Without the Use of the Knife. Century 
Standard \* 

of the 


World 


A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 
traveling; Jee poner to litter, no liquid to spill 


or stain. 5 Cents, at all Druggists. 
¢. &. Strond a Gare Foane-. CAeedo» U.S.A. 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


The only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
plete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, ard will give an opinion as to what we can 
accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
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SIMPLEX PIANO 


The latest and best automatic 
plano. 














Anybody can play it. 
Appeals alike to the musician, 
the artist, or the novice at piano 
‘ playing. 
The Simplex is acknowledged by musical critics to more nearly 
approach the effects of Piano-playing than any other instrument 
made. In fact it is not often it can be detected as automatic if 
the operator is concealed. 
Let us send you Catalogue PRICE $650.00 





sei tae. $9 thee caren ~~ SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER CO. 


Paris, France : 64 Rue Lafayette WORCESTER, MASS. 














NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


STEAMERS “NORTH-WEST” AND “NORTH-LAND” 


The most delightful trip in America and the best way to the LEWIS & CLARK 
EXPOSITION. Excursion tickets at slightly higher rates than all raif. 


European or American Plan  (4™* plz» includes an 


expenses in one ticket. 
Steamship “‘North-Land,” in commission between Buffalo and Steamship “North-West,” 4 } 
Chicago, leaving Buffalo Wednesdays and Chicago Saturdays. Duluth, "some Bufialo — pu wy ee 
Write for full particulars regarding Great Lakes tours during Season 1905. Address 
W. M. LOWRIE, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
HOWARD JAMES, PRESIDENT BUFFALO, N. Y¥ 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER Paya JAMES H. HYDE 
President " Vice-President 


FIRST in Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
FIRST in Its Payments to Beneficiaries 
FIRST in Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 


For many years the Equitable has paid a larger amount in dividends 
than any other company. 
DIVIDENDS PAID 
In 1900 ‘ , $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 ‘i 4 $3,742,520.00 
In 1902 ‘ é $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 . . $5,682,296.00 
In 1904 P . $6,001,903.00 





The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other 
company—usually within twenty-four hours after proof of death. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
In 1900 “ 96% within one day 
in 1901 . 96% within one day 
In 1902... 98% within one day 
In 1903 . 95% within one day 
In 1904... 96% within one day 


The Equitable is the strongest life insurance company in the world, 
both in amount of surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-President. 
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Ifyou want 
to eluminate 
all element 
of | chance or 
uncertainty 
when you buy 
a typewnit eT 
then buy a 


ington 


Knows what a 
Remingtonwill do. 





















Remington Typewnter Company | 


New York and Everywhere y zs Ser 
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Lake Hopatcong 


and THE SUSSEX HILLS 


ie the highlands of New Jersey, 1,200 feet above sea 
Lackawanna level; cool, dry and invigorating, A region, 90 minutes from 
Railroad |New York, where youscan énjoy your summer outing at 

moderate cost; sailing, fishing, camping, outdoor sports. 





‘*Mountain and Lake Resorts,"’ a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, will give complete 
information about hotels and boarding places, their rates and location, together with more than 175 
pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story, ‘‘ A Paper Proposal.’" Sent on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND Jacos 618., N.Y, 
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Before closing your house for the Summer, 
disinfect the waste-pipes, sinks, closets and 
the cellar. The rooms you move into should 
also be purified with 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys foul 
odors and disease-breeding matter When diluted with 
ten parts of water for household use it costs less than 
5 cents a quart. Sold everywhere in quart bottles. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


HENRY B. PLATT, New York & Montreal 














QUALITY & PRICE REMAIN THE SAME 
WITH 


COCOAasiip CHOCOLATE 


(UNLESS WE CAN IMPROVE THE QUALITY.) 


We could reduce the 














later price. 


QUALITY! 
mony stviecan = QUALITY! 


5 BY EW QUALITY !!! 


























7 N 
BE UP 
TO THE 


MINUTE 


Mw! 6 BY USING A 


PauL E.WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Practical, Durable and Reliable. 
Standard of Perfection. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 





All dealers, or catalogue of 100 
styles for the asking. 


BOX G. 16 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 











The Race 
Of Life 


2 : , 
demands every bit of energy that intelli- 
gent living can contribute. A clear head, 


a steady heart and a sure foot. 


Digestion plays a big part in the winning 
or losing and often the whole question of 
digestion turns upon coffee. Does coffee 
bother you? 

The heart cannot work perfectly when 
stimulated with coffee. The difference in 
the ability to do either physical or mental 
work is marked when you use Postum 
Food Coffee. 


**There’s a Reason’’ for 


POSTUM 

















Ms PIANOS 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system o pee 


ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a V 


piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
Write for Catalogue D and 


piano in your home free of expense. 
explanations, 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


OF LITERATURE AND 





LIFE 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 


Chronicle and Comment 
Concerning y ot Young Writers of ae. 


Mr. W. D. Howells and his Critics . 


Coming to Middle Life 561 Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks (portrait) . 


William Aspinwall Bradley (with portrait) ° 562 = The Lite 

Samuel ge Adams— The. Mystery, the story on 
which Adams is collaborating with Stewart 
Edward White (with portrait of Mr. Adams) - 563 


Mr, James Huneker’s Iconoclasts (with portrait of Mr. Elisée Reclus 


Interview . 

Miss Alice French—“ Octave Thanet ” (portrait) e 

Two French Academicians, the Duc d‘Audiffret- 
Pasquier and M. Etienne Larny 


Huneker) ‘ 564-565 Changin Names—Attempts of Periodicals so Assume 


Mr. Huneker's Exposure of Bernard Shaw «as a New Titles 
Philanthropist . 506 


Lyrics in Our Later Fiction 
Literary Clubland. IV (illustrated) 
The Franklin Inn of Philadelphia 
Paul Jones in Portraiture (illustrated) 
Some American Humourists : 
The Lesson (Fiction). In two parts. Part I 
The Best Realism and Some Recent Books 
The Little Hills—The House of the Black Ring—The Girl from 
Home—lsidro—The Girl of La Gloria—The Ultimate Passion 
a: Books of the Month 
jo Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White 
i Bygones Worth Remembering ; 4 
Il. erbert Paul’s ‘‘ Modern England” 
IV. Mrs. Wharton’s “ Italian Backgrounds ” 
V. Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Miss Bellard’s Inspiration ” 
VI. Miss Cather’s ‘* The Troll Garden” 
Vil. Mr. Chesterton’s ‘‘ The Club of Queer Trades ” 
Vill. Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘ The Beautiful Lady” 
Twenty Years of the Republic (illustrated) 
Part VIII. President Cleveland Once More 
The New Thought and Its Literature . 
Sterne. 
A Plea for Bares ‘ 
Some Modern Methods of Illustration (illustrated) 
The Bookman’s Table 
Theodore Thomas 


Novel Notes 
The Lion’s Skin ° - 6 


ArtHur Penn 


CuurcHiLt WILLIAMS 
Beverty STARK 
Joe. Benton 
Georce Hissarp 


Freperic Taser Cooper 


Joun W. Russei 

H. Appincton Bruce 
Enwarp Futter 

G. R. Carpenter 
Freperic Taser Cooper 
Bessie Du Bois 

H. W. Boynton 
Firmin Drepp 


Harry Tuurston Peck 
I. Woopsripce RILEY 
P. H. Frve 

Mary Moss 

J. B. Carrincton 


Lewis M. Isaacs 650 The Harvest of the Sea 


The Purple Parasol 


The Way of the North . ‘ ; . 652 

The Book Mart 
Readers’ Guide to Books Received 7 4 - 653 The Best Selling Books . 
Sales of Books During the Moath ‘ e - 61 


57! 
576 
581 
584 
590 


616 
035 
638 
641 
645 


651 


652 


664 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS 


$2.00 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tue Bookman should be addressed to ‘* The Editors of Tus Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 
Dopp, Msav & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1905, by Doop, Maan & Company: <4/l rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter 
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Popular Novels for Summer Reading 


Price, $1.50 Each, Postpaid to Any Address 








Anna Katharine Green’s 


Keeps you guessing 
THE MILLIONAIRE BABY what will happen next 

Edward U. Valentine’s 
An Old-fashioned 
HECLA SANDWITH t fosbionsd 

Geraldine Bonner’s 

A Tale of the Bonanza 
THE Pl Oo NEER Days of the Seventies 


Alice Winter’s 
A Vigorous Romance 
THE PRIZE TO THE HARDY of the Great ‘Northwest 
George Horton’s 
THE MONKS’ TREASURE A Romance of the 


Isles of Greece 





Humor, Mystery, Romance, Politics, Business, Philosophy. 
They cover the field 





Price, $1.50 Each, Postpaid to Any Address 


The Pocket Books 


Price, postpaid, 75 cents each, uniformly bound in attractive cloth with 
unique design. 7% x 4% inches 


A Series that Represents the Three Aspects of American 
Fiction—Romance, Mystery and Adventure 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
The Amethyst Box| The House in the Mist 


‘*Holds the reader in a mystic Considered by the author her best 
spell.”’ work in prose. 











By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
The Motormaniacs—‘ Rollicking, brisk, invigorating.” 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 
The Princess Elopes | Enchantment— Piquant, 


‘* Brilliant, romantic, delicate.’’ original, fantastic.”’ 








By FRANCIS LYNDE 
A Fool for Love—< A thrilling railroad war and a dainty tale of love.’’ 





Price, postpaid, 75 cents each, uniformly bound in attractive cloth with 
unique design. 7% x 4% inches 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
ALL LLG OAL AACR RC IMRAN RY 
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PAUL MORTON, Seer eta of the Navy 
f the = ectors of The 
| ma ble e Life y to © Socie ety? 


**The Plum "Tr ree” is fine.” 


The Plum Tree 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Illustrated by E, M. Ashe, 12mo. $1.50 


Vicz- PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS: 


¢ Plum Tree’ S$ a novel, peculiar and en- 
terta inline Decks 


EX- PRESIDENT CLEVELAND: 
*The Plum Tree’ impr ressed me as containing 
a valuable political lesson.” 


SENATOR DEPEW, of New vot Rh, 
m Tree’ is well written and dramatic hah 
esdibatecees ted fr ‘om the cons ‘of Phillips.” 














HAROLT MACGRATH’S 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


** The smartest novel of the season.” —.St, Paul Dis, spate ch. **Vastly exciting and satisfying.” —New 
York Times. ‘‘Will hold any audience breathless.”—A‘lanta Constitution. ‘‘ Novel, ingenious 
bubbling.” —San Francisco Call. Mllustrated by HARRISON FISHER. I2mo. $1.50 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers, Indianapolis 


ee 
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FREE OPINIONS 


FREELY EXPRESSED 


ON CERTAIN PHASES OF 
MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 
AND CONDUCT 


MARIE CORELLI 


Author of * God's Good Man,” “ 
“The Master Christian,” TD hay 


SERIES of criticisms of modem life, manners and society, 
decidedly well written. They are breezy in style and 
diverting in matter and manner. All are marked by perfect 
fearlessness, which is, indeed, not the least of their merits. 


12MO, CLOTH $1.20 NET 


CONTENTS 


A Vital Point of Education The Palm of Beauty 
The Responsibility of the Press The Madness of Clothes 




















“ Pagan London” The Decay of Home Life in England 
A Question of Faith Society and Sunday 

Unchristian Clerics The “ Strong” Book of the Ishbosheth 
The Social Blight On the Making of Little Poets 

The Death of Hospitality The Prayer of the Small Country M.P. 
The Vulgarity of Wealth The Thanksgiving of the Small Coun- 
American Women in England try M.P.’s Wife 

The American Bounder The Vanishing Gift 


The Advance of Woman 


The Power of the Pen 
The Glory of Work 
The Happy Life 

The Soul of the Nation 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


- 


| 
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THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 








Italian Letters 
of a 
Diplomat’s Wife 


BY 


MARY KING 
WADDINGTON 


Illustrated 
‘*Chatty, yet brill- 
iant, these letters run 
along, affording most 
delightful glimpses of 
modern society,’”’— 


Pittsburg Gazette. 
$2.50 net ; postage, 20c. 


ry 


Following the 
Sun-Flag 


A Vain Pursuit through 
Manchuria 
By 

JOHN FOX, Jr. 

‘*He has told his 
tale in such a way as 
to hold his reader from 
the very first page.’’ 
—Cincinnati Times- 


Star. 


$1.25 net ; postage, J2c. 





FICTION 
The Orchid 


By 
ROBERT GRANT 

‘***The Orchid’ will be— 
to those who like to have their 
breath taken away by what 
they read—an ideal compan- 
ion for a Summer afternoon.”’ 
—Buffalo News. 


Dlustrated in color, $1.25 


) 
At Close Range 


By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
‘**In ‘At Close Range’ every 
story is a delight.’’—Phi/la- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


# 
Stingaree 


By 
E. W. HORNUNG 


‘* These are tales of swift 
acting, courage, cool nerve 
and other admirable things... 
which few men can help lik- 
ing.’’—Richmond Dispatch. 





Ilinstrated, $1.50 





Iconoclasts 
A Book of Dramatists 


By 
JAMES HUNEKER 


‘* This is a valuable 
book. 
as well as its depth of 


Its brilliancy, 


analysis, besides the 
bulk of information 
it contains, makes it 
so.’’— Literary Di- 
gest. 


$1.50 net ; postage, 13c. 


% 


Italian 
Backgrounds 


By 
EDITH WHARTON 


Illustrated by Peixotto 


‘*One of the most 
beautiful books issued 
in many a day is ‘ Ital- 
ian Backgrounds.’ ”’ 
—San Francisco 


Chronicle. 


$2.50 net ; postage, 7c. 











| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


_| 
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MARIE VAN VORST'S 


AMANDA 


OF 
THE MILL 


“Simple, direct, increasingly 


powerful."—N. 2. Evening Post. 


“ Amanda is a charming crea- 
ture. Miss Van Vorst paints with 
a strong hand.” —NV. 2. Times. 


“ Close to perfection.” —Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





DODD, MEAD & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
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BERNARD SHAW 


Is probably more discussed at the present 
time than any other living author. We publish 
the following: 


The Irrational Knot 
With a Preface 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Man and Superman 
A Comedy and a Philosophy 


12mo, cloth, Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.33 


The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 


An Unsocial Socialist 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 


Cashel Byron’s Profession 
12mo, cloth. $1.25 





Brentanos - New York 


OSCAR WILDE 


Of late there has been a decided 
revival of interest in the writings of 
this unhappy man of genius. We 





publish in paper covers at 25 cents 
each (postage four cents additional) 
Oscar Wilde’s famous novel “THE 
PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY” 
and “POEMS,” a collection of 
Oscar Wilde’s finest verse (paper 
covers 25 cents, postage four cents). 


Address 
THE FOREIGN MASTERPIECE REPRINT AGENCY 


212 Real Estate Board Building, Chicago 
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To the Readers of THE BOOKMAN 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE has just 
published the result of a voting contest to 
determine the most popular novels for Sammer 
reading published within the last two years. 
From the tabulation and classification of 
the 55,584 separate votes received, THE 
GLOBE has made a list of the forty books 
receiving the greatest number. In this list 


appear: 


BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 


By GEORGE BARR M°CUTCHEON 


PAM 


By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


THE VAN SUYDEN 
SAPPHIRES 


By CHARLES CAREY 


THE PURPLE PARASOL 


By GEORGE BARR M°CUTCHEON 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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VACATION 
STATIONERY 





White, fabric finish, 
full letter size 





The LATEST and BEST 
in Style, Size and Finish 





120 sheets 


100 envelopes for ane 





STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


ITH AVE. & 35TH ST.,NEW YORK 
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The New International 
Encyclopaedia {maint 


President of Johns Hopkins University 


(1876-1902), afterwards President of 
Carnegie institution of Washington. 


20 volumes; 16,329 pages; 67,097 |HarryThurstonPeck,Ph.D.,L.H.D. 
titles; over 100,000 subjects; 700 Professor in Columbia University. 
full-page illustrations; 200 maps, with | Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
many thousand illustrations in the text. ee 























UR a year ago, there existed no great American Encyclopedia, 
representing American minds, which viewed the world’s knowledge 
from American standpoints. 
@ Encyclopedias were all old, incomplete, inaccurate, unsatisfactory. 
@ The master minds of over 400 of 
America’s greatest scholars, men who knew 
whereof they wrote, prepared the matter for 
The New International Encyclopedia, Master 
hands have published it. None other could 
have carried such a mammoth work to suc- 
cessful completion. 
@ The result, an encyclopzdia that is new and 
not a mere revision of an existing work with a 
few additions, throws open to seekers after in- 
formation an encyclopzdia which, in the short 
time since its completion, has met with 
greater commendation and more extensive 
sale among men and institutions who must 


have the very best, than any other work - 
of its kind. a 


@ Itis written in clear, forceful English, illustrated with «a ‘ 


ke 
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maps, charts and illustrations that a child canunder- » 
stand, yet so carefully put that student or tech- © r P82 
nical man finds it suited to his needs. Se ae Key 


@ We would like you to read the 80- 
page book we have prepared to 
more fully present the claims of © GP SOP 


The New International to those Ss” oe 
who may be interested in A. oer 
knowing the attributes of a really good Foe 


encyclopaedia. After reading this book, °” Set 
which is free and which is undoubtedly the best about Aa & La 

encyclopaedias yet published, you will be in posi- ~ ay ES >" 
tion to decide wherein the New International a® Pf es Sy” 
Encyclopaedia is best suited to your needs. +” 


Ry ey) se. , 4 a ye 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers" 3g" Py 
372 Fifth Ave., New York x - oF > a ” a Pa ro 3 
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ORIGINAL 


OF 


LEWIS G 


EXPED 
% 1804=e 
Edited by REUBEN 


Editor of ‘* The Jesuit Relations and Allied 





The first and only complete 





New York Evening Post: ** From 
no achievement of our history have 
flowed consequences more important 
than from the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition ; no exploit bas been put 
through with more manful efficiency, 
or better deserves to be set forth 
with all fulness of detail.’’ 


New York Sun: ‘It is difficult 
to see how this edition of the text 
can be improved ; it certainly must 
be definitive.”’ 

Chicago Record-Herald: ‘*The 
thoroughness and care with which 
the publishers have done their part 
of the work cannot be too highly 


CLARK praised.” 





See our splendid exhibit at the 
LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION at PORTLAND. 








DODD, MEAD G&G 


372 FIFTH AVENUE 
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JOURNALS 


THE 


CLARK 
ITION 


1806 #% 


GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


Documents,” “ Early Western Travels,” etc. 





publication of the Original Journals 





Chicago Evening Post: ‘* This 
magnificent contribution to Ameri- 
cana deepens the impression that 
no library of serious pretensi ns, 
public or private, can well afford 
to do without Dr. Thwaites’ work, 
which is destined to occupy a place 
among the most important sources 


of American history.” 


New York Tribune: ‘It is hard 
to express a full appreciation of this 
work without seeming to indulge 
overmuch in superlatives. It is 
marked throughout by the most 
thorough, reverent, yet unobtrusive 


scholarship.”’ 





4 eee, aaa 
LEWIS fm Fifth pg wr Y. 


I am interested in 








We have prepared an elaborate PROSPECTUS. 
Send for it. It costs you nothing. 


y the Lewis and Clark 
/ Journals. Please send 
* me full information 
about it, with prices, etc. 





COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
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GOOD NOVELS FOR 


The Verdict of the Gods sarati KUMAR GHOsH 


A story of India, by an Indian of high caste. It is 
full of Oriental mystery and splendor. 








‘¢ This is the greatest treat of the season for booklovers,’’— 
Albany Times-Union. 
‘*One of the pleasantest stories of the season.”—WV. 1% 


Globe. 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
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Brothers By HORACE A. VACHELL 


Two brothers, of entirely opposite natures, falling in 
love with the same woman, present the elements of a 
moving and powerful story, which the author handles with 
great skill. 

‘*The central idea is one of remarkable power and 
originality.”"— English Bookman. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


293DDDIDIEEEE ECE 


| The Bandolero By PAUL GWYNNE 


The Bandolero in this story is a certain Carrasco, 
formerly a gentleman, who is driven into outlawry through 
some irreparable injury done him. The story runs through 
a series of exciting incidents. 


‘* Vivid, brilliant and splendid. A story well studied and 
well told.”’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD G COMPANY, 
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SUMMER READING 
Art Thou the Man? By GUY BERTON 


An adventure-detective story of an unusual type. If 
the events recorded in this book transpired in every-day 
life, the papers would be full of sensations for months. 





‘‘The plot is one of realistic power.’’—Denver News- Times. 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
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Billy Duane By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


Billy Duane is elected Mayor of New York, but his 
home threatens for awhile to be disrupted through the 
machinations of an outsider. The vim and restless energy 
of New York life are well portrayed in this book. 

‘The story is exceedingly well written. It abounds in crisp 


dialogue, good character sketching and much humor,’’— Chicago 


Post. 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
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The Heart of Hope By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


A story of the siege of Vicksburg. The war scenes, 
however, are only a skilfully subordinated background to 
the main theme of the novel, which is an exciting and 
delightful love story. 


‘Its rich historical setting and its beauty of construction 
make it one of the notable tales of the year.’’-—Boston Glode. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are givenan oacdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education bya carefully chosen 
faculty. For cetalogue address. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 











For Young 
- Women . 


New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New Music Hall. Academic 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Science. An Flegant 

College sBleune. Limit 150. For illustrated catalogue address 

Mrs. W. T. MOORE, President, - - - - Columbia, Me. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
Preparatory and College Courses. Special Advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 

8. N. BARKER, Leck Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school tor boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts, A new gymnasium with swimming pool. Strong teachers, 
Earnest boys. A vigorous school life. American ideals. Fits for College, 
Scientific School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


Christian College 


55th year. 














For Any Book on Earth 


Write to H. 
Catalogs Free. 


H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CONNEAUT, OHIO. 














LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 
OOK PLATES 


Of THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 


Saweces areices T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
teat onnequest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


WA NT ED-4 experienced writer of 


sea tales can hear of some- 
thing to his advantage by addressing, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 34, Station O, New York City. 





WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villa- 
ger, rustic or barbarian, and as used b 
Christians means an idolatrous or aa 

less man—a heathen: A heathen means a 
heather-man, bushman or savage! Now con- 
sider the absurdity of applying this term pagan 
to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Pilato 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the 
history of religion, ethics and philosophy. These 
men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “ godly,’’ and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their ween will be 
found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socra- 
tes, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of 
the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. 
And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a per- 
fect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B.C., 
and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by +r modern evolutionist, 
Herbert Spencer get a true idea of “pagan” 

teachings and correct popular misconceptions, 
read vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The 
Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 
21 illustrations, including many portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life of Socrates, 


Price, $2.00 At all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, HN. ¥. 
BRANCHES : CHICAGO AND LONDON 








SESESESSESESESL SLES SELES SOSSSOOSSD 
Tt You Want French Books oi, accep 


any descrip- 
tion—School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc.— 


seed WILLIAM R. JENKINS, “US 


Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFFFFSFSSFFSSFFFTEFTF FSS. FSF 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
AND R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under bond. 
pay us until you have a position. Largest system of te 

America. Endorsed by all railway officisls. OPERATO! ALWAYS IN 
BERA\D. Ladies also admitted. rite for catalogue. 


Morse School of erated 


CINCINNATI, 0., 
8. TEXARKANA." “4 SAN FRANCISCO, Cal 
All correspondence for our various schools is conducted from the 
Executive Office, Cincinnati, O. 





9 Fourteentn Year. Candid, suggestive 
Criticism, literary and technical Revision, 
feostient Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 


Finds. prose and verse. Instruction. 


References: Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
@ Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moul- 


ton, Thos. N. Page, and others. 


for Book.et to be fe A. DRESSER, 
Bookman. R. 3, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Send stam 
Mention T. 








I clean between the teeth, hence I a 


handle and 
Hole in handle 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved 

irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. 
“ie This means much to 
sgons—the only ones who 
like b: 


a peculiar tooth brush 
hae tthe mouth. Bristles in 
@ and hook to to hold 


Adults’ 
; By ma 
Send let, ** Tooth 
FLORENCE MFG. O00., 169 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 


. Youths’ esc. 
1 or at dealers. 
Truths.” 
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ANOTHER 
MONTH GONE ! 


and the little family in your cheerful home is still 
unprotected from the trials of financial stress if you 


should be suddenly taken away. 


Save them that trial. 





Gibraltar. 


is maintained by The Prudential for furnishing infor- 
mation by mail to persons investigating and con- 
templating Life Insurance. We will be pleased 





be glad to receive, 
free, particulars of 


goes for incidentals, and let it build a barrier wall against 
the attacks of want, when such protection is most needed 


The PRUDENTIAL 


can help you build that wall. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President NEWARK, N. J. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


Save a little money which now 


It is no idle catch phrase that 
has inseparably linked the Prudential name with the rock of 
It das the strength of Gibraltar, and you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its liberal terms of insur- 
ance to safeguard the financial welfare of your family. 


to send particulars of any policy you may Ws HAS THE 


eerie! $=. STRENGTH OF a 
year. Participating Endowment —-- 


Policies of the Prudential 
furnish the two-fold object 
of protecting your family 
aad previding a 
guaranteed and profit- 

able investment 
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1780 ,.Mdester,, 1905 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Chocolate 







) Itisa perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
2 serve health and pro- 
LOOK FOR THIS long life. 

TRADEMANS _ A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
In Europe and America 








A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid. on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 




















SPENCERIAN 
"Ecsims'ae’ STEEL PENS 


overt 








Select a pen for your writing 


from a sample card of 12 pens, 
for all styles of writing 


Sent on receipt of 6 cts, in postage 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








The 






BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 50c. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
on, M: 














Bost ass., U. 8. A. 
THE NAME ae 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 
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Any baby will 
be happy after 
a bath with Pears’ 
Soap. It is because Pears’ 
is a healing balm to all scalds and chafing 
which make baby uncomfortable and peevish. 


By the continued use of Pears’ Soap the tender skin 
of the infant becomes as smooth and soft as velvet and 
aglow with health and beauty. 


The reason is that Pears’ Soap is pure. It contains 
no poisonous or irritating ingredients. It would be 
impossible for Pears’ Soap to be other than healthful. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured. 
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mezlaitits 


especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 

Ht inens 
Piques 
Lawns 
Madras 
Batistes 
Percales 

( ‘hev 10ts 
Ginghams 
Organdies 


al 
and all other 


Wash Fabrics 


ACTIVE cee gn EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of many gowns=Don't wear | 


them out by destructive rubbing arg soap and wash-board, || 


does more than soap can do WITHOUT RUBBING. | 
That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last twice || 


as long when 


= J} 


Peatine Does the Wahing 


TOILET POWDER. 


There is no toilet article in the selection of which 
greater care should be used than a toilet powder. 

In these days of imitation and substitution there is so 
much of inferior goods on the market that itis necessary 
to be continually on one’s guard. Highly-scented 
toilet powders are so frequent as to be a continual 
source of danger. Such inferior products will often do 
a permanent injury to a delicate skin. It is far wiser 
never to take chances with an unknown article. Be 
sure, rather, to insist upon a trade-marked product of 
recognized merit. With toilet powder, as with most other 
lines of goods, it is safer to trust an old-established 
house with years of experience and a reputation for 
making only the best. Mennen’s Toilet Powder is a 
trade-marked article, which has for years been recog- 
nized by physicians as the best preparation made. ‘The 
absolute purity of its ingredients and the exercise of the 
greatest care and skill in its manufacture have given the 
product of the Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excel 
lence That is why your physician recommends it 

For your protection, Mennen’s face (the trade-mark 
of the Mennen Co.) is on the cover of every box of the 
genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Mennen's Toilet Powder 
and will supply it if you insist. It is supplied by the 
Government for both Army and Navy. 

The fact that over 11,000,000 boxes were sold during 
1904 is evidence of the continuing public approval ot 
Mennen’s. 














Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 


Twilight 


and 
Dawn 


"THE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 

daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich, 





(2 nea nan! 








Ghe LENOX HOTEL 


IN BUFFALO 


North Street, at Delaware Avenue 


High-Grade Modern Construction 
Fire-proof throughout. European 
plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up- 
ward. Room reservations can be 
telegraphed at our expense 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, PROPRIETOR 
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Coffee 
Does 


urt 


Make the trial yourself—leave off 


Coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


FOOD COFFEE 


in its place. 


That’s the only way to find out. 





Postum is a sure rebuilder, and when you cut out the coffee and use 
Postum instead, you get a taste of health, for the aches and ails 
begin to leave. You may THINK you know, but 
you don’t until after the trial. 

Remember 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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‘* These two I use daily.” 


ARNICA 
Tooth, Soap Wem ||| $3 00 & 


preserves 





while it 


beautifies. S 

No spilling or - 
wasting; convenient ; 

and economical. io 


25 Cents 
Ai all Druggists 


STRONG'S 


Arnica Jelly +4 we Nee ee oF oF | 











(Carbolated) 








free from rough- 


ness and pimples. Nothing better | | 

for sunburn or chapping; also for a | LI LE BOOKLET, 
cuts, bruises, burns and all erup- ons 

tions. Keeps the skin soft, smooth called €x Libris, on the 
and delicate. The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and unbreakable. 


Take tt with you wherever you go. 
lt your drucgtst hasn't tt—Send tous. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. and cost of Book Plates, 
C. H. STRONG & CO. . ° 
CHICAGO will be sent for the asking. 


It contains samples of 
Book Plates in all hand 


steel engraved, photo- 


origin, design, execution 














gravure, copper etching 
and zincograph styles. 
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‘ PN. : Dodd, Mead 
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runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world Department of Stationery 

They keep the trains on time 
Between Chicago, Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Fifth St. 

- LouIS, 

Kansas City and @ NEW YORK g@ 

Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING “18.47 ROGERS BROS. (fy 
& ELECTROTYPING CO., | i 


@ 225 FOURTH AVENUE o | fey _©Xclusive 
fae and Handsome 


designs in silverware are always 
noticeable on the well-set table. 
The attractiveness of the new 
VINTAGE spoon and fork il- 
lustrated is not surpassed by 

any design in sterling silver 

ever produced. One of the ad- 

vantages in buying 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS: 


silverware is that you get in 
addition to quality desir- 
able patterns. Leading 
dealers sellit. Ovr new 
catalogue *‘ H-7 » 

contains al] the lat- 

est sty les, includ- 

ing the Vint 4 

age pat- 








TELEPHONE NUMBERS : : : 812, 813, 814 GRAMERCY 





NEW YORK 

















An administrator is 


one who finds out 


that all the dead Rolled Plate Buttons 


: retain luster for years—have a 
man’s estate has layer of gold rolled on—not a 


. mere wash like other plated 
shrunk except his buttons. Cost a trifle more but 


life insurance never break nor look cheap. 


Sold by leading jewelers and haberdashers. 
Booklet on request. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE KREMENTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 76 Chestnut St. 


Newark, N. J. 
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The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 
trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 
time limits: 


4 67 50 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return 
=a OM certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


g 5 5Q To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
w= daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$ g 5 00 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage trans- 
=== portation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommoda- 
tions in the park). Daily until September 16. 
$ 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
wm On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$ 2 QQ To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
500 Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$ 2 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Cole., and return. 
wm Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


4 7 5Q Totot Springs, S.D. and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
2 wes andreturn. Onsale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


% 00 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale 
wa daily until September 30, inclusive. 


% 25 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until 
17 === september 30, inclusive. 


$ 00 To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On 
16 am Sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. Further information on application. 
nwses W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


The Equitable 
Leacs— ~~ 


In Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
In Prompt Payment of Policies to Beneficiaries 
In Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 


For many years The Equitable has paid a larger aggregate 
amount in dividends on its policies than any other company. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900 ° ° $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 ° ° $3,742,520.00 
In 1902 ° ° $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 ° - $5,682,296.00 
In 1904 . . $6,001,903.00 


The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other 
company — usually within twenty-four hours after proof of death. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID 
In 1900 - 96% within one day 
In 1901 - 96% within one day 
In 1902 - 98% within one day 
In 1903 - 95° within one day 
In 1904 - 96% within one day 


The Equitable is the strongest life insurance 
company in the world, both in amount of 
surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 
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MADE IN OVER A HUNDRED STYLES 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT 


HILE solid colors —blacks, tans, and blues—are always 
in good taste, neat stripe effects with a mere suggestion of 
color will be much worn this season by careful dressers. 


As this is to be an Oxford season, we have added Styles R8 and Rg 
to our regular line. These new effects we commend to your taste for 
style and comfort. Made from finest selected cottons and designed for 
Spring and Summer wear. Colors guaranteed, likewise fit and wear. 


Style R8. Navy Blue ground with fine White stripes. 
Style Rg. Navy Blue ground with fine Rose Pink stripes. 


Price of this half-hose, 25c. per pair, or 6 pairs in attractive box $1.50. 


WE WANT YOUR DEALER TO SUPPLY YOU 


If unable to obtain them, send your order direct to us. Goods sent 
upon receipt of price to any address in U. S., delivery charges 
prepaid by us. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
Latest and most popular styles in men’s hosiery. Send for it, 


and we will keep you posted on the latest effects, as we are 
constantly adding new styles to our already large assortment. 


25c. per pair, —_— Styles 
$1.50 for one-half i Se R8 and R9 
dozen pairs in box — ; 








SHAW STOCKING CO. 
70 New Fietcher St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Lake Hopatcong 


and THE SUSSEX HILLS 


In the highlands of New Jersey, 1,200 feet above sea 

Lackawanna level; cool, dry and invigorating, A region, 90 minutes from 

eel New York, where you can enjoy your summer outing at 
Be) moderate cost; sailing, fishing, camping, outdoor sports. 

‘*Mountain and Lake Resorts,"’ a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, will give complete 

information about hotels and boarding places, their rates and location, together with more than 175 


pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story, ‘‘A Paper Proposal.’’ Sent on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKPORT AND JACOS 6Ts., N.Y, 





F BEST COPY AVAILABLE q 
















He says 
“Be sure anda get a 


Watermanis Ideal, 


Fountain Pe 
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cleans and pre- |) 

bs serves the teeth. | 
Mothers should realize the | 
importance of preserving | 
intact the primary set of 
teeth until the secondary 
or permanent set is ready | 
to take its place. Let us 
send you our booklet on “Taking Care of 
the Teeth” which contains much informa- 
tion in concise form. Children should be 
encouraged to use Dentacura Tooth Paste. 
25c. a tube. Avoid substitutes. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
67 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


HOT 
COOL ¢ ..«. 


A person can keep the body 8 to 
degrees cooler in hot weather | 


Sensible Breakfast. 


173 Broadway, NewYork 
(36 Montgomery St Sanfrancisco. 
160 State St, Cmicago 
School Se, Bost; 





Waiting for a breeze 

















Try—A little Fruit, 
2 pieces of very hard Toast, 
A cup of well-made POSTUM, 


and a dish of not more 








. NTAIN Sm than 4 teaspoonfuls of 

ay : 4 is in jaluable. ie a 

» Always Seady to respond th ‘ 
~ stant it touch e Pend G RAPE-NUTS, 
\ > Reputation ld-wide. and Cream. 

ers, or catalogue on application.. 
Sk You can enjoy any kind of weather 
G, 16) BLOOMSBURG, PA. and mer well nourished. ‘ 
** There’s a Reason.’’ 


, > 
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have been established over 50 waAns. By our system of pa 
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